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FUEL BILLS REDUCED!—Energy of teachers and pupils 
conserved! Enthusiastic reports from school adminis- 
trators, representing all sizes of schools, repeatedly 
endorse the accurate automatic control of tempera- 
tures by Johnson systems. The smaller school must 
carry on a “‘cost reducing program,” as well as the 
large metropolitan school. There are Johnson control 
arrangements to fit every need and for every type of 
heating and ventilating system, large or small. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


At Middletown, the eleven principal rooms are 
“Johnson controlled.” A room thermostat in each 
room operates valves on direct radiators and valves 
and dampers in ventilating units . . . Johnson has 
applied its entire effort, for more than fifty years, 
to this one science. A nation-wide organization has 
been developed for the installation and service, as 
well as the manufacture, of the Johnson apparatus. 
It must be “exactly” right, all the way! 
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Who is the Most Important Person? 


Who is who, and what is what in a school sys- 
tem P 

Some of the contentions which arise in the ad- 
ministration of a school system may be traced to 
the conceptions of the function of this or that 
factor, and the rights and prerogatives which are 
asserted. The matter of importance is subjected to 
gradation, authority is sometimes assumed where 
it does not exist, the tendency of one to invade the 
province of another comes to the surface, and dis- 
putes arise. 

If the question were asked as to the most im- 
portant personage in a school system the real 
answer would be that it is not the school board, 
not the superintendent, and not the teacher. 

Well, then, who is itP 

Answer: The school child. 

The administrative body and all that is implied 
in its entourage is secondary to the central figure 
—the pupil. The entire machinery — the school 
board and the professional service — exist for the 


purpose of educating the school child. All efforts 
must be directed in his interests, his training, and 


his welfare. 
There must be an organization, authority, dis- 
cipline, but all for one purpose, namely the phy- 


sical, mental, and moral welfare of the school 


child. 
THE EDITOR 
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Anyone can operate the new Ditto Rotary Duplicator 


Save time and money on lesson sheets, bulletins, 
student papers and other school duplicating jobs 


@ It’s no longer necessary to depend on 
a trained operator’s technique in dupli- 
cating work. The new Ditto Rotary 
Duplicator is actually so easy to operate 
that any member of your staff can do it. 
Think of the great advantages such sim- 
— provides—what a burden it lifts 
rom your teachers! 

You simply write or type the material 
in Ditto ink on bond paper and run off 
the required number of copies. It’s a safe, 
simple process. All moving parts are en- 
closed—there’s noth- 
ing to tear clothing or 
bruise fingers. Just turn 
the crank—the fool- 
proof new Ditto does 
the rest. 


ideal for every 
school use 


This machine is adapt- 
able to every kind of 
school use. Use it for 
lesson sheets, bulletins, 
school newspapers, 
posters, anything that 


R-3 HAND FEED $59.50 
R-4 AUTOMATIC $89.50 





can be copied on any size stock up to 8% 
by 14 inches. The new R-4 Ditto dupli- 
cator, priced at only $89.50, rotary type, 
is the fastest and most efficient gelatine 
duplicator on the market. In a simple op- 
eration it makes as many as 150 bright 
copies from ink, pen, or type masters, in 
as many as eight colors. It does better 
work, at lower cost per copy, in less time. 
Only from Ditto do you obtain all these 
advantages: simplicity, speed, operating 
economy, accuracy and low initial cost. 
This new machine re- 
quires little attention, 
no oiling. Handsomely 
designed and finished, 
it is one of the most at- 
tractive as well as the 
most useful pieces of 
equipment for schools. 
Send the couponfor full 
information on the new 
R-4 Ditto. If you wish, 
we will be glad to ar- 
range a demonstration 
in your office—no ob- 
ligation, of course. 


Pngss 


q@ Ditto, for Duplicating 


618 OAKLEY BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK [——— 


“‘New Efficiencies for Educa- 
FOR EDUCATION || 


tion”. It suggests how 
Ditto’s accuracy and speed 
can be applied to dozens of 
laborious, time-consuming 
routine tasks. 

This free book also contains informa- 
tion about the Ditto Directed Study Les- 
son Books, now being used by thousands 
of teachers the country over. They save 
hours of time in preparing lessons, give 
pupils more time for learning because 
they eliminate the necessity for copying 
assignments. Most ofthese books cost only 
$1.50. Each one contains atleast64 lessons. 

When you use the convenient coupon 
to request “‘New Efficiencies for Educa- 
tion” you can also ask for a list of Ditto 
Lesson Books. Or the book for a subject 
you specify can be sent on our 10 day 
approval plan. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Ditto, Inc., 618 Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me information on the new Ditto Rotary 
Duplicator O 
Send your new book “‘New Efficiencies for Educa- 
tion” [ 


Send Ditto Lesson Book Catalog O 
If at the end of 10 days’ examination I decide to keep 
the book, it is understood that I will send Ditto, Inc., 
returned (postage at my expense) within 10 days. 
Name School 


| Send the Ditto Lesson Book for 


$1.50 plus postage. If I decide not to keep it, it will be | 
Addres City | 
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There are thousands of words in the 
English language, but some of them are 
used much more frequently than others. 
There are ten words which occur so often 
in normal usage that if one can spell the 
ten he will find 25 per cent of his spelling 
needs satisfied. In like manner, there are 
many principles and rules which should 
govern the conduct of a school superintend- 
ent, but some of them are much more fre- 
quently applicable than others. School 
superintendents should be especially alert 
to observe those few rules which are most 
likely to spell success or failure. School 
boards should see that their superintendents 
know such rules. A school superintendent 
who knows these rules will be less likely to 
get “spelled down.” Since society has the 
convenient habit of expressing its induc- 
tions in the form of brief maxims, the 
principles and rules for the school super- 
intendent will be placed in that form. 

1. He who would wear spurs must earn 
them. The legal authority of a school cor- 
poration is vested in the board. The super- 
intendent is the board’s adviser and agent. 
Whatever authority he has is largely dele- 
gated to him by the board. A superintend- 
ent in a new position cannot say to his 
board, “These, gentlemen, are my policies, 
take them or leave them.” Such an attitude 
is taken only by an ignoramus or a con- 
ceited bigot. A superintendent would do 
better to remember: “The servant is not 
greater than his lord.” 

As a school board acquires confidence in 
its superintendent it ‘will delegate him 
larger authority. A superintendent wins the 
confidence of his board by proving on all 
occasions that he knows his business. A 
school board is likely to recognize merit in 
its superintendent in any respect in which 
it is present, but Lindsay’ is right when 
he says that it will be most likely to rec- 
ognize a superintendent’s proficiency in the 
field of school finance, for it is in that field 
of education that the board members them- 
selves are most likely to be versed. 


Vision and Foresight 

2. Vision is the first qualification of an 
administrator. Some superintendents make 
fetishes of uniformity, standardized norms, 
statistics, clicking typewriters, and hurry- 
ing clerks, but in comparison with vision 
these things are only mechanisms. Uniform- 
ity and norms are goals jor only the ordi- 
nary man, the man who hasn’t the vision 
to see beyond and above the routine. 

School superintendents often have no 
more intelligence, no more training, and 
no more experience than some of their 
teachers. Are they, then, just ordinary 


‘Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
2E. E. Lindsay, Problems in School Administration, pp. 
$12, 13. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 





Ten Maxims for the School Superintendent 


J. R. Shannon’ 


men? If so, why should they be paid more 
than teachers? A school board cannot af- 
ford to employ as its adviser and execu- 
tive an ordinary man. If a superintendent 
receives more salary than a teacher, it 
should be partly because he is extraor- 
dinary, because he has vision. 

3. Co-operate with your predecessor and 
successor. Of all men who should co-oper- 
ate, none find it more necessary than two 
men who hold the same position, one after 
the other. Continuity of policy usually is 
advisable. Yet how often is this violated 
by school superintendents. The temptation 
to backbite one’s predecessor and knock 
one’s successor in a position is stronger 
than many superintendents can resist. To 
yield, however, is a mark of inferiority. 

4. A prudent man foresees the evil, and 
hides himself: but the simple pass on, and 
suffer loss. This old proverb seems to have 
been written especially for school superin- 
tendents. A superintendent should be able 
to see beyond the procession and thereby 
be prepared. “The simple” have to wait 
until issues arise and then be at their 
mercy with no plan of action except that 
prompted by temporary expediency. ‘The 
prudent” are prepared long in advance for 
alternative situations which the less capa- 
ble never dream of. Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread. 

5. Others too have brains. Two heads 
are better than one. School superintendents 
more than most administrators are sur- 
rounded by an intelligent and educated 
personnel. To fail to exploit such resources 
is foolish and wasteful. Teachers have more 
respect for administrators who seek their 
advice on basic policies and who are open 
to suggestion. An earlier issue of the 
ScHooLt Boarp JOURNAL* contains a speci- 
men suggestion blank which superintend- 
ents might well use in capitalizing the tal- 
ents of their teachers and others. 


Decision and Steadfastness 


6. Be sure you are right and then go 
ahead. In order to make sure that he is 
right, a superintendent should counsel with 
his teachers. Herein lies the place for de- 
mocracy in school administration. It is not 
democracy, however, to ask teachers to 
share the burden of executing administra- 
tive details. Neither is it efficient practice. 
The actual execution of a program, like 
batting a baseball, is a one-man job. School 
administration can be both democratic and 
efficient if the administrator capitalizes his 
teachers’ ideas in making sure of a pro- 
gram and then goes ahead with it. If in 
the administration of a program some fea- 
ture of it is found faulty, it should be taken 
again to the teachers for revision and then 


3J. R. Shannon, “A Suggestion Blank for School Ad- 
ministrators.’’ ScHoot Boarp JourNaL, September, 1934, 


p. 30. 
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executed by the administrative staff. 

7. He who hesitates is lost. After a pro- 
gram is adopted or a policy agreed upon, 
the easiest way to administer it is to hew 
to the line. School administration is no 
place for vacillation. When one yields to 
pressures and starts hedging, he may ex- 
pect to be pushed to hell and back. Better 
to appear “hard boiled” than to be “half 
baked.” 

8. Avoid the limelight. A_ successful 
superintendent does not seek publicity. If 
a school system is operating efficiently, 
those in a position to appreciate success- 
ful school administration will realize that 
there is a guiding hand back of it. Self- 
advertising is unnecessary. Also, it is in- 
advisable. In the course of time a dynamic 
superintendent will get enough darts fired 
at him without getting out into the spot- 
light unnecessarily and thus becoming an 
easier target. 

9. Give credit to whom credit is due. 
One good way for a superintendent to avoid 
personal publicity is to keep pushing other 
members of his staff forward for favorable 
and deserving notice. To do this is good 
for the superintendent and wholesome for 
his staff. “Neither be ye called masters 

he that is the greatest among you, 
shall be your servant.”’ 


Patience Too is Needed 


10. Rome was not built in a day. Per- 
haps the greatest curse of school superin- 
tendents, especially young ones, is their 
impatience. It is partly because of their 
impatience that some superintendents try 
to assert authority before their boards 
delegate it to them, that they fail to co- 
operate with their predecessors and succes- 
sors, that they rush in where angels fear to 
tread, that they overlook the wealth of 
suggestions that can come from the staff, 
that they attempt to consummate programs 
before making sure that they are right, 
that they get too often in the limelight, and 
that they fail to honor members of the 
staff with wholesome recognition. They 
have vision, but they lack judgment. Those 
people who are capable of appreciating 
efficient school administration realize that 
a superintendent is not to be judged by the 
status of a school system as he comes into 
it, but by the progress it makes while he 
guides its evolution toward higher goals. 

More principles and rules could be added 
to this list, but the ones already considered 
make a convenient decalog. Just as a knowl- 
edge of the spelling of ten simple words 
will take care of 25 per cent of one’s spell- 
ing needs, so also, probably, will a knowl- 
edge and practice of these 10 maxims for a 
school superintendent take care of 25 per 
cent of his administrative needs, and per- 
haps more. 
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Board of Education vs. 


Parent-Teacher Association 


The members of the board of educa- 
tion settle themselves more comfortably 
in their chairs while the secretary reads 
the various communications that have been 
addressed to their honorable body since 
the last meeting. There are approving nods 
at the letter of thanks from the janitor of 
the Highland Street building for his raise 
in salary, dubious head shakings at the 
request for the use of the school by the 
Rhubarb Raisers Association and then, the 
monthly manifesto from the local Parent- 
Teacher Association comes to hand. 

The Parent-Teacher Association _ re- 
spectfully deplores the vicious practice 
which has grown up in the cafeteria of serv- 
ing so much ketchup with hamburgers, it 
frowns on the amount of tap dancing that 
is being taught by the young teacher in the 
physical education department, and it sug- 
gests that the classes in homemaking be 
supplied with more canary birds and gold- 
fish on which to practice the art of house- 


keeping. 
The red-headed member of the board 
explodes: “If that bunch of interfering 


busybodies would mind their own busi- 
ness - 

The orderly calm of the board room is 
broken. A muttering of agreement sustains 
the point made by the fiery member. To 
the casual observer, it must seem that the 


Superintendent of Schools, Hamburg, N. ¥ 





Frederick J. Moffitt’ 


Parent-Teacher Association is composed of 
originators of darkly mischievous plans 
which bode no good for school, commu- 
nity, or board of education. 

Meanwhile, in a classroom in the same 
school building, the executive committee 
of the Parent-Teacher Association is meet- 
ing for consideration of some of the prob- 
lems that have been raised by its mem- 
bership. 

“Why is it,’ queries Mrs. Meanwell, 
president of the group, “that no matter 
how hard we try, no matter how earnestly 
we attempt to co-operate with our board 
of education, our communications go un- 
heeded, and the board does not even give 
us the courtesy of a reply?” 

There is no answer. The executive com- 
mittee ponders the problem in puzzled 
silence. 

And yet, Mr. Casual Observer, both of 
these worthy groups, board of education 
and P.T.A., have but one fundamental pur- 
pose and one driving thought — the 
well-being of the children of the commu- 
nity. 

At some time or other in its existence 
every board of education must face prob- 
lems which arise in its relationship to an 
active and vigorous Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Organized with high purpose to 
help the school, many a local parent-teacher 
group seems to delight in stepping upon 


the educational toes and slapping the edu- 
cational countenance until diplomatic re- 
lations are suspended. Minor problems in 
education are made to assume an impor- 
tance out of proportion to their real sig- 
nificance. A mounting coolness creeps up 
between the board of education and the 
parent-teacher group with resulting school- 
election fights which arise to plague a puz- 
zled electorate. 


A Democratic Instrumentality 

And yet, properly conceived, the Parent- 
Teacher Association is one of the most 
powerful forces for good which can come to 
the school. In a changing era when govern- 
mental forces are constantly assuming new 
directions and responsibilities for the lives 
of the citizens, when the town meeting 
type of government of an older day has 
all but vanished from the political life of 
the people and when education is taking 


unto itself many of the functions of the’ 


home, any expression from the democracy 
which will help to guide educational ac- 
tion is desirable. 

The annual school meeting of the dis- 
trict when all of the voters were wont to 
gather to consider the state of the school, 
the children and the trustee’s candidate for 
teacher, was real democracy. It has lost 
much of its vigor and significance. Edu- 
cation has developed so rapidly into more 
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A group of members of the P.T.A. planning a co-operative school activity. 
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Members of the P.T.A. regularly visit the 
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complex channels, educational administra- 
tion has become more specialized, cen- 
tralization of effort is taking the place of 
the little country schoolhouse. There are 
larger and more efficient school units and 
the meeting together of parents and patrons 
of the school has lost its earlier meaning. 
The Parent-Teacher Association can be, 
and often is, a partial substitute for this 
earlier expression of democracy. 

Why then does misunderstanding and 
confusion so often arise, particularly in the 
smaller communities, between the board 
of education and the parent-teacher group? 
Why is there lack of co-operation when the 
purposes of the two bodies is so: nearly 
identical ? 

The problems that arise from the board 
of education-parent teacher relationship are 
not often created by the national or state 
governing bodies of the P.T.A. A careful 
study of the objectives of the national or- 
ganization cannot help but impress school 
officials with the sanity and care with which 
that leadership attempts to guide a nation- 
wide membership into the most useful 
channels for better educational procedure. 
The national P.T.A. is determined to be 
of the utmost helpfulness to the school, 
and it has worked with great care to avoid 
situations which might arise in local divi- 
sions to create misunderstanding. The 
leadership of the national and state P.T.A. 
has been one of complete knowledge of 
educational standards and ideals and broad 
sympathy with the attempts of local school 
authorities to strengthen their own commu- 
nities. Indeed, in many local communities 
this harmony of purpose, inculcated by the 
central governing bodies, has been carried 
out satisfactorily and the board of edu- 
cation has worked hand in hand with the 
local Parent-Teacher Association for the 
benefit of the children. 

But in some communities there is con- 
stant friction between board and P.T.A. 

The local P.T.A. has strayed far from 
the objectives set up by its governing 
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bodies, or the local board of education has 
shown a lack of understanding and intoler- 
ance that has created trouble. The board 
in too many cases is doubtful of the good 
intentions of the P.T.A. and sets out to 
deliberately balk the P.T.A. participation 
in school affairs. Some school superintend- 
ents and principals, feeling this board an- 
tagonism, have themselves adopted an at- 
titude of suspicion and antagonism toward 
the association which results in ill feeling 
and lack of harmony. 


Sympathetic Understanding Needed 

It would seem that the problem of the 
board-P.T.A. relationship usually is a mat- 
ter for sympathetic understanding which 
each community must attempt to solve in 
its own way. If both groups so realize that 
it is a more or less local problem for their 
own solution, if board members realize that 
the P.T.A. can be one of the most con- 
structive forces in any local educational 
planning, they will be able to arrive at a 
new perspective and new tolerance in their 


relationships which will strengthen the 
local schools. 
Not much has been written on this 


phase of the situation and it is well that 
both groups face it rather frankly. In 
many a community the board of education 
adopts a seeming attitude of co-operation 
as a diplomatic way of handling the situa- 
tion, but underneath the surface they have 
no real desire to co-operate but rather an 
irritation at the activities of their local 
Parent-Teacher Association. In an attempt 
to keep the educational seas calm, school 
executives give lip service to the worth of 
the P.T.A. but co-operate halfheartedly in 
attempting to help the projects proposed by 
the membership. If such boards and ex- 
ecutives can discover that the P.T.A. is 
really a power for great good, there will 
be a change in attitude and a corresponding 
increase in the efficiency of the contributing 
group. 

Of course, in all organizations founded 
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by human endeavor, one of the biggest 
problems of the P.T.A. is that of leader- 
ship. A local chapter of the organization 
will run along smoothly for many years at 
peace and harmony with the school board, 
with joint co-operation between the school 
superintendent and the officers of the asso- 
ciation. With a change of local leadership, 
discord develops which will threaten the 
school and the community. Boards of edu- 
cation are human instruments, too. They 
are often resentful that the authority vested 
in them may be usurped. They are jealous 
of their prerogatives. It is well that the 
P.T.A. realizes this and that the leaders 
make a thorough study of the peculiar 
relationships which exist between the two 
bodies. 

Members of the board, too, owe care- 
ful thought to the attitude they should take 
toward the P.T.A. If they will analyze 
carefully their actions as seen through the 
eyes of the P.T.A. membership, they may 
discover better methods in which to pro- 
ceed. Be it said to the credit of boards of 
education that the members are ordinarily 
tolerant and open-minded if they but real- 
ize that it takes time and effort to per- 
fect a happy relationship with the P.T.A. 
but that such a relationship is necessary 
to the success of the educational scheme, 
they will attempt to bring this pleasant 
state of affairs to pass. 

There is need of tact and tolerance on 
both sides just as in any marriage where 
the children must be considered. In the 
efforts of the P.T.A. and the board where 
a considerable number of children are con- 
cerned, the need for tolerance by both par- 
ties to the contract is quite evident. 


Right Public Relations 


It is possible that a board of education 
which has felt a lack of harmony with the 
local P.T.A. needs a good general course 
in school and public relations. It is possible 
that the P.T.A. needs a better understand- 
ing of the basic principles which must guide 
any board of education and a few lessons 
in the responsibilities that a board member 
takes upon himself when he assumes his 
office. 

No school can go forward in a satis- 
factory manner unless it can develop meth- 
ods and means of discussing its prob- 
lems with the public. No board of educa- 
tion can function satisfactorily unless it 
has the support and sympathy of the pub- 
lic. If the board transacts its business in 
secrecy and with “the public-be-damned 
attitude,” it cannot rise to its highest use- 
fulness. Education in America is a demo- 
cratic process and it is the hope of every 
school authority that it be kept demo- 
cratic. The public must be invited to par- 
ticipate, there must be a steady stream 
of reliable information going to every level 
of the public at all times. The public must 
be kept informed of the work of the school 
and no better avenue is open to the board 
and the school executive for dissemination 
of information than the P.T.A. Board and 
executive must realize this in their edu- 


cational work and take advantage of this 
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agency that is ready at hand. 

The P.T.A., however, should be taught 
to realize the position of the board of edu- 
cation as the official agency for directing 
the school. The board of education is a 
device set up by the American people to 
control the affairs of the school. To board 
members is given power and authority to 
raise money and to spend money, to make 
the curriculum, and to run the school as 
they think it should be run. The board is 
the official voice of the state and the 
citizens of a democracy and it has broad 
powers, expressed and implied, in the edu- 
cational process. The members have cor- 
responding responsibilities. 

The life of a board member is not an 
easy one and his duties cannot be under- 
taken lightly. As board members grow in 
service, the importance of their task and 
their responsibility to the entire com- 
munity gains new meaning. They are re- 
sponsible not only to a local constituency 
but to the state and the nation. They have 
a responsibility that exceeds mere police 
power or the expending of large sums of 
money. They are trustees of the present 
democracy and trustees of the future of 
their communities. Their decisions help to 
determine the fate of the democratic form 
of government. 

Such responsibility breeds caution; re- 
sponsibility for the monies entrusted them 
often brings conservatism; responsibility 
for the physical and moral safety of the 
children in their charge hangs heavily upon 
them. 

But the Parent-Teacher Association, as a 
body, has no such responsibility. It is com- 
posed of groups which change in member- 
ship and in ideals from year to year. It 
has no continuity of purpose over a period 
of time. It is entrusted by the voters with 
no particular authority nor is it given tax 
monies to spend for education. It has no 
particular mandate from patrons of the 
school to keep the educational plans in 
good order. It has no responsibility to the 
state only in’ that it assumes such as a 
civic-minded organization. It has no deep 
obligation as a group and if plans fall from 
lack of careful planning, it may withdraw 
and leave the work of reconstruction to 
other hands. 


Advisory Character of Association 
The Parent-Teacher Association is an 
unofficial agency set up to help the school. 
It is advisory only and should hew closely 
to that line of action. At times such advice 
must go unheeded by the officials who are 
in charge of the schools because the board 
is in a better position to know the finan- 
clal resources of the community and the 
background of school affairs. It is 
nificant that one body gets its authority 
from the state and the political subdivision, 
that it gets its money through the power 
f taxation delegated by the whole peo- 
ple, while the other depends upon its plan 
4 action from a diverse and shifting mem- 
bership and its financial operation upon 
dues, donations, card parties, dances, and 
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candy sales. The budget of the one, raised 
from taxes, runs into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars; the budget of the other is 
a matter of a few hundred. 

This being the case, the local member- 
ship of any P.T.A. will do well to consider 
carefully before embarking upon a program 
that will result in misunderstanding with 
the board of education. There are times 
when the board must move too slowly to 
please the progressive group which consti- 
tutes the membership of a Parent-Teacher 
Association. The P.T.A. can easily become 
an unmitigated nuisance by attempting 
to force action from the official body, and 
it can create difficulties and antagonism’ 
which will do great harm to the school. 
This is the dilemma which confronts some 
local associations who have moved too 
hastily and given too little thought to the 
education problems which face the com- 
munity. 

“Why, then, an association at all,” asks 
Mrs. Meanwell. “If the board cannot or 
will not accept our recommendations, what 
purpose does our group serve?”’ 

There are times, Mrs. Meanwell, when a 
board does indeed move too slowly for the 
good of the children of the community, 
when board members are out of touch with 
the desires and aspirations of their con- 
stituents, when they are involved in poli- 
tics or forgetful of the high responsibility 
that is theirs. Then, and then only, should 
the P.T.A. adopt a militant policy of 
“throw the rascals out.” But it should not 
be done without a great deal of thought 
and consideration. The guidance of young 
people is a tenuous matter and disruption 
of the school can result in community chaos 
which will do harm for years to come. 

The educational law has provided ways 
and means of handling such situations 
through the orderly processes of the law 
itself. But if the P.T.A. takes matters into 
its own hands without deep thought and 
consideration, it accepts a heavy respon- 
sibility. All other resources should be ex- 
hausted. Most boards of education are long- 
suffering and their membership is made up 
of public servants who give of their time 
usually without compensation of any kind 
save in the knowledge of civic duty well 


adopts a new budget. 


done. The P.T.A. should realize this be- 
fore it exerts pressure on the school board. 

The board of education, for its part, 
should recognize that most Parent-Teacher 
Associations are made up of earnest and 
civic-spirited citizens who are anxious to 
help in the cause of education. They should 
welcome P.T.A. advice and work with the 
P.T.A. for the benefit of the school. They 
should listen with patience and take every 
opportunity to explain the motives that 
go to make up board action. A clear under- 
standing on both sides is essential. 


Shall Board Members Join? 


Minor questions arise in the minds of 
the board in its exploration of the rela- 
tionship. Should members of the board 
join the P.T.A.? As parents and patrons 
interested in the school, yes. As members of 
the board, no. It is a healthy community 
that sees board members working as mem- 
bers of the P.T.A. to create an under- 
standing of the difficulties which face young 
people in their educational endeavors. But 
no one board member has a right to repre- 
sent the thought of the board, and he 
cannot attend the P.T.A. meeting in his 
official capacity. He may join the P.T.A. 
for the inspiration he obtains, for the sug- 
gestions he receives, for the fellowship with 
other earnest workers in behalf of educa- 
tion, but he may not join as an interpreter 
of board action or as a liaison officer be- 
tween the groups. Too often he will find 
that his word is being accepted as the 
thought of the board, that his opinions are 
considered as board opinions, unless he 
emphasizes at all times that he is but one 
member of the board and as one member 
he has no right to interpret the thoughts of 
the group until they become official action. 

Should board members hold office in the 
Parent-Teacher Association? They will 
often find that they are attempting to serve 
two masters and the difficulties that arise 
will limit their usefulness to both organiza- 
tions. They will be put in the position of 
arguing with themselves and being mis- 
understood as to motive and _ intention. 
Should board members, seeing the weakness 
of a local P.T.A., attempt to “run it” from 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Desirable Qualifications for Educational 


Leadership in a Small Community 
Donald L. Simon* 


The school superintendency in the small 
city or town has become a career position 
for the man who possesses the qualifications 
essential for successful educational leader- 
ship. Because of the limited number of 
large cities, only a small proportion of the 
men seeking offices as chief school execu- 
tives in urban communities may expect to 
be selected for service. Furthermore, the 
school boards of the large cities are strongly 
inclined to employ as superintendent a 
candidate from within the local school sys- 
tem. The odds agairst the selection of a 
superintendent for the large school system 
from among those in service in small com- 
munities are sufficiently great to discourage 
the school administrators who are anxious 
“to climb the educational ladder.” The 
superintendent in the small community 
may, of course, cbtain an administrative or 
supervisory position of secondary impor- 
tance within a large school system or he 
may become a member of a college or uni- 
versity staff. However, the chief office of 
educational leadership in the small com- 
munity is sufficiently important to justify 
its selection by promising young men for a 
career. The problems of the position will 
challenge the best any young schoolman 
can give. 

If the superintendency in the small 
town is to assume its rightful place among 
the recognized positions of educational 
leadership, the essential qualifications of 
the superintendent should be determined 
for the guidance to those who plan to enter 
the work as well as those who train and 
those who directly employ these leaders. 
Some of the more desirable qualifications 
are worth considering. 


Personal Qualities 


In the small town the superintendent is 
known personally by the pupils, teachers, 
parents, and the citizens generally. While 
the community has several clergymen, 
physicians, and lawyers, it has only one 
superintendent of schools. Because of his 
unique position he has the opportunity to 
influence the life of the town to a greater 
extent than any other person. 

The small town is more inclined to be 
critical of the personal life of the superin- 
tendent than the large city. The man who 
wishes to succeed must have a profound re- 
spect for the opinions of the most critical in 
the community. Furthermore, the wife of the 
superintendent plays an important role 
in establishing and maintaining the proper 
attitude of mind among the people with 
respect to his character. The superintend- 
ent’s family is honored as citizens in the 
measure they demonstrate, a capacity to 
set a pattern of living for the people of all 

1Principal of the High School, Bloomington, Indiana. 


ages who come to know and. to respect 
them. 

The ability to gain the confidence of 
other people must be a chief asset of the 
successful town superintendent. Because of 
his close association with both young and 
old, he must have a natural liking for chil- 
dren and must enjoy the companionship of 
adults. He must have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of youth and be 
able to give wise counsel to the parent. The 
man who can talk equally well to a section 
hand or the town banker will be more cer- 
tain to succeed in the small community 
than will the man who is ill at ease with 
those who have been denied the advantages 
of cultural training. The superintendent 
who gives strict attention to details of per- 
sonal appearance, manner of speech, and 
courtesy will avoid friction in his personal 
and school affairs. There is no place for 
the “high-hat’”’ schoolman in the small 
town. 

The superintendent who uses the com- 
mon opportunities to serve will have a full 
schedule of activities. By virtue of his 
position he will be asked to take part in 
worth-while community activities. He will 
be asked to speak before organizations, to 
serve on committees, and to hold offices 
of responsibility. Even though there will be 
irregularities, the wise superintendent will 
organize his time by formulating a twenty- 
four-hour schedule, giving due recognition 
to his administrative duties, his professional 
and general reading, his organization work, 
his family and personal affairs, and his 
recreation and rest. Only in this way can 
he conserve his energy and strength and 
avoid the neglect of essential items in his 
work. Furthermore, business-like methods 
in handling of personal and school affairs 
are an important requirement for a suc- 
cessful school career. The superintendent 
must develop habits of industry and ac- 
quire a reputation for getting things done. 
He must avoid being known as the ‘“ab- 
sent-minded”’ professor. 


Educational Background 


The director of the educational activities 
of a community must necessarily have a 
broad cultural background. This is 
especially true in a small community where 
the superintendent comes in contact with 
people of every social rank and degree of 
intelligence. In his daily conversations with 
citizens and school patrons he will have 
opportunities to express himself concerning 
questions pertaining to the arts, the sci- 
ences, and the everyday affairs of the world. 
His teachers will have special training in 
various fields of knowledge. The superin- 
tendent must be a generalist with a broad 
interest in the life and work of the world 
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and with sufficient intelligence to maintain 
the proper balance in the school program 
between the demands of the specialists on 
the teaching staff. The leader of a school 
system must have a liberal quantity of 
common sense with respect to current prob- 
lems. He cannot afford to be classified as a 
revolutionary nor as a reactionary. He must 
keep his feet on the ground. While he may 
be in advance of the multitude in his so- 
cial thinking, yet he must not forge so far 
ahead as to lose the following of those who 
have shown confidence in his leadership. 

The professional training of the pros- 
pective superintendent necessarily includes, 
in addition to courses on the administration 
and supervision of the teaching staff, the 
pupil personnel, and the school program, 
courses on the business management of 
schools and public relations. There is no 
position in the profession which calls for 
a wider knowledge of education than the 
superintendency in the small community, 
The superintendent will not only be ex- 
pected to administer the educational ac- 
tivities, but will be given the responsibility 
of handling the business affairs if he is 
competent for the job. A board of edu- 
cation will be inclined to rate a superin- 
tendent more critically by his management 
of the business matters than it will by his 
management of instruction. In spite of his 
many duties the wise superintendent will 
give close attention to the public-relations 
program of the schools. The man who as- 
sumes this position of leadership and who 
would have a unit type of administration 
cannot neglect professional training and 
practical experience in all phases of the 
job of superintending a small school sys- 
tem. 

What type of educational experience 
should the prospective superintendent ob- 
tain before assuming his position? While 
the question cannot be answered definitely, 
yet it seems that experience as a teacher 
and principal, particularly in the small 
community, is valuable training for the 
position of larger responsibility. An admin- 
istrator who has been a teacher will have 
a greater understanding of the difficulties 
of the teaching staff; and the staff will, at 
least during his early years, have greater 
confidence in him. Furthermore, experience 
as a teacher and principal will insure 
greater maturity of judgment on the part 
of the superintendent. A plan permitting an 
internship under a competent superintend- 
ent has much to offer to the prospective 
superintendent and deserves the serious 
consideration of those who are responsible 
for the training of administrators. While 
educational experience before the comple- 
tion of graduate training may be desirable, 
the nature of this experience is difficult to 
control under the present system of em- 
ploying teachers and administrators. 


Professional Attitude 
The superintendent in the small com- 
munity should be inspired with the im- 


portance of his work. He must dedicate his 
(Concluded on page 96) 
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Since the power to create and alter 
minor governmental units, if it is exercised 
without restriction, is also the power to 
cripple or destroy these units, it is im- 
portant that the general principles which 
govern such power as it relates to school 
districts in the United States be under- 
stood. The power and restrictions on it in 
most cases have been clearly defined by 
the courts. 

The colonial and early national period 
in our country saw the beginning of the 
district system in New England and along 
the Atlantic seaboard. The colonial and 
state legislatures set up local school dis- 
tricts and gave them almost unlimited 
control over education. Gradually, however, 
the states reached out and began to take 
back one function after another because 
they were not carried out uniformly well 
by the localities. This process, beginning 
about the middle of the nineteenth century 
is still continuing. The settlement of the 
west and the formation of new states from 
the national domain raised new problems 
in the creation of school districts. In re- 
cent years, the development of transporta- 
tion and communication, the growth of 
large urban areas, the mobility of our popu- 
lation, the attempt to bring to more and 
more of our people greater educational 
opportunity, the tendency toward larger 
administrative units in education, and the 
continuous formation of new municipalities 
and changes in the territory of old ones - 
all are contributing factors which promote 
school-district creation and alteration. 

This development has resulted in end- 
less disputes which have found their way 
into the courts of the land. This fact is 
emphasized by Edwards: 

Within recent years there has been a great 
deal of legislation dealing with the establishment 
of school districts. The small district, which has 
long been typical of our American state systems, 
is being replaced by larger units of one type or 
another. This means that new districts are being 
created or that old ones are having their bound- 
aries changed. In such cases many legal issues arise 
which the courts are called upon to determine.’ 
In the year 1927 alone, 231 decisions of 
state supreme courts, involving 398 points 
of law, were handed down, of which 159 or 
40 per cent related to the territorial and 
administrative organization of districts and 
their government.” 

Thus, in spite of the written statute, the 
guidance of state departments of educa- 
tion, and the advice of school executives, 
litigation goes on apace with the result 
that the courts are often called upon to 


‘Supervising Principal, Middletown Twp., Leonardo, 
N.-J 

11. N. Edwards, Elementary School Journal, March 
1928, p. 677 

‘Richard B. Thiel, Journal of Educational Research, 
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The Power to Create and Alter School Districts 


I. Its Source and Limitations 


Paul H. Axteli* 


decide what the law really is. This function 
of the courts is well stated by Schroeder: 

When the constitution imposes on the legisla- 
ture the duty of establishing a system of free 
schools, this imposition ineluctably implies, on 
the part of the legislature, the duty of providing 
the ways and means necessary for the carrying 
out of this purpose. All enactments of the legisla- 
ture and all acts of all agents created by the 
legislature for the carrying out of this purpose 
should be in harmony with such purpose. But, 
whether or not they are thus in harmony, there 
is one governmental agency whose function it is 
to keep them all mindful of such purpose: the 
court.* 

Many times this decision is a clear-cut 
interpretation of the statute in accord with 
the state constitution, but often it is a 
far more difficult task. As Cardoza explains 
it: 

Where does the judge find the law which he 

embodies in his judgment? There are times when 
the source is obvious. The rule that fits the case 
may be supplied by the consticution or by statute. 
If that is true, the judge looks no farther. The 
correspondence ascertained, his duty is to obey. 
The constitution overrides a statute, but a statute, 
if consistent with the constitution, overrides the 
law of judges. In this sense, judge-made law is 
secondary and subordinate to the law that is 
made by legislators. It is true that codes and 
statutes do not render the judge superfluous, nor 
his work perfunctory and mechanical. There are 
gaps to be filled. There are doubts and am- 
biguities to be cleared. There are hardships and 
wrongs to be mitigated, if not avoided.‘ 
The guiding principles thus derived should 
be of interest to every administrator. 
Upon this power to create or alter school 
districts depends the existence of the edu- 
cational system. 

In the United States, the power and con- 
trol over education resides in the govern- 
ment of each sovereign state.” ‘The 
maintenance of public schools is a state 
question done in the exercise of the state’s 
sovereign power.’”® 

The provision for education by the state 
is a function of the legislature by constitu- 
tional mandate. This mandate may be by 
special constitutional provision or implica- 
tion. Specific language of the state con- 
stitutions of every state except Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Louisiana, and Massachu- 
setts, charges the legislature with the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the educational 
interests of the state, and in each of these 
the state court has held that the legislature 
has that power.’ 

Furthermore this power is securely guar- 
anteed to the states by the tenth amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution 
as one of the nonenumerated powers of 
that instrument. This power does not have 


8H. H. Schroeder, Legal Opinion on the Public School 
as a State Institution. Bloomington, Ill. The Public School 
Publishing Company, 1928 

‘Benj. N. Cardoza, The Nature of the Judicial Process 
New Haven. Yale University Press, 1921 

SMinneapolis Board of Education vs 
Minn. 576, 233 N.W. 834. 


Houghton, 181 
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its source in the Federal Constitution for 
two reasons. First, that document is grant 
of authority by the states and as such con- 
trols only those powers expressly granted. 
“The exercise by Congress of a power not 
expressly or impliedly granted by the Con- 
stitution, is impliedly forbidden.’ Educa- 
tion is not mentioned. Second, the constitu- 
tion further provides in the tenth amend- 
ment that those unmentioned powers are 
retained by the states or the people. 

The state constitution is not a source 
of power to create and alter school districts 
because every such constitution is an ex- 
pression by which the people limit their 
inherent powers or inhibit the power of 
their legislature and a source of power can- 
not inhere in an inhibition or limitation of 
power. 


A state constitution should be understood and 
construed in the light and by the assistance of 
the common law and with the fact in view that 
its rules are left in force. In judging the mean- 
ing of the constitution, we are to keep in mind 
that it is not the beginning of law for the state, 
but that it presumes the existence of a well 
understood system which is to remain in force 
and be administered, but under such restrictions 
as the instrument imposes.’ 


In the light of this reasoning, every spe- 
cial constitutional provision concerning 
education is a further limitation of the 
power. 

The source of power to create and alter 
school districts is not in a document of 
granted powers where such power is not 
mentioned, nor yet in a document where 
every mention of it is construed as a limita- 
tion, but it exists in the inherent'® power 
of the people as part and parcel of the very 
fabric of representative self-government 
which they have set up in the various 
states. 


All political power is vested in and derived 
from the people, and therefore we should not 
expect to find in the constitution any grant of 
power from the people to themselves, either di- 
rectly or through any governmental agency."* 


No limitations upon the power to create 
and alter school districts arise by virtue 
of special provisions regarding education 
in the Federal Constitution because no 

*Jefiries vs. Columbia Graded Common School, 135 Ky. 
488, 122 S.W. 813, 818 

TJ. Frederick Weltzin. The Legal Authority of the 
imerican Public School. p. 33. 

Ogden vs. Raymond, 22 Conn. 379, 58 Am. Dec. 429. 

Nabell vs. City of Atlanta, 33 Ga. App. 545, 126, S.E. 
905. 

Horton vs. Bienville Parish, 4L. App. 123 

McKenna vs. Kimball, 145 Mass. 555, 14 N.E. 789. 

58§. Carolina vs. U. S., 199 U. §S. 437, 448, 26S.Ct 
110, 501. Ed. 261, 4 Ann. Cas. 737 

"Thomas M. Cooley. Principles of Constitutional Law 
Boston. Little, Brown and Company, 1898, p. 387 

State vs. Noble, 118 Ind. 350. 

Mattox vs. U. S., 156 U. §. 237 

“Brown vs. Epps, 91 Va. 726, 21 S.E. 119, 27 Lrans 
676. 

“State Pub. Service Comm. vs. Helena, $2 Mont, $27, 
159, pp. 24, 26. 
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such provisions exist. Any limitations which 
do arise exist by virtue of the general provi- 
sions of that document because it is a 
settled principle of constitutional law that 
a state statute is void which is repugnant 
to the Constitution of the United States 
or the laws made in pursuance thereof.'® 
Article I, section X of the United States 
Constitution provides that no law may be 
passed violating the obligation of a con- 
tract. Under this provision, many state 
statutes providing for school district crea- 
tion or alteration have been challenged. So 
strict is this restriction held that the court 
in one instance has emphasized it as fol- 
lows: 

The courts have often specified as a condition 
to the exercise by the legislature of its full and 
unrestricted power to create and alter school dis- 


tricts, the stipulation that in so doing the obli- 
gation of contracts must not be violated.’* 


For this reason, an act providing for school- 
district creation or alteration is void if it 
can be proved that such act imperils the 
contract existing between bond holders and 
the district issuing the bonds.’® The extent 
to which the court will go to protect this 
right is shown where a law was declared 
valid which provided, in order for one 
district to absorb another, this condition 
as a precedent, namely: that the former 
district provide according to law for the 
assumption of the indebtedness of the lat- 
ter.16 

The school district itself, however, can- 
not base its continued existence upon any- 
thing in the nature of a contract between 
itself and the state because the state, even 
if it would, cannot surrender its sovereign 
power to perform essential governmental 
services by contract.'’ The Supreme Court 
of the United States settled this issue in no 
uncertain language. 

School districts cannot have the least preten- 
sion to sustain their privileges or their existence 
upon anything like a contract between them and 
the legislature of the state, for there is not and 
cannot be any reciprocity of stipulation and their 
objects and duties are utterly imcompatible with 
everything in the nature of a contract.’® 

The Federal Government by the fifth 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion and the state governments by the 
fourteenth amendment are prohibited from 
taking property without due process of 
law. Under these provisions, state statutes 
for school district creation or alteration 
have been attacked but with no success. 
Neither a school district nor the citizens, 
electors, or taxpayers of such district have 
any property right in the territory of the 
school district, which would permit them 
under the due process clause or any other 
clause of the Federal Constitution to ques- 


2Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 wheat (U. S.) 1, 6L. Ed. 23. 

Cohen vs. Virginia, 6 wheat (U. S.) 264, SL. Ed. 257. 

“Conpier vs. Thomason, 155 Ark. 509, 244 S. W. 738 

“Chicago Title and Trust Co. vs. Hogler Special School 
Dist., 178 Ark. 443, 12 S.W. (2d) 881. 

A flerbach vs. Yorktown Independent School Dist 
(Tex. Civ. A.), 1 SW. (2d) 410. 

“Rorick vs. Bd. of Com. of Everglades Drainage Dist., 
S7F (2d) 1048. 

Atty. General vs. Lowery, 131 Mich. 639, 92 N.W 
289, 199 U. S. 233, 26 S. Ct. 27, 50 L. Ed. 167. 
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tion the constitutionality of a statute pro- 
viding for the division of a district.'” 

The division of a school district by the legisla- 
ture and the transfer of a part of the property to 
a new district is not a taking of property without 
due process of law; the state being the beneficial 
owner, and the transfer amounting merely to the 
naming of new trustees.*° 

Une of the most common contentions 
in cases brought under this clause is that 
the creation or alteration of school dis- 
tricts destroys vested rights. No school dis- 
trict has or can have any vested right in 
the existence of a school district if the 
legislature sees fit to change it,?! because 
school property is held in trust for the 
state by the agents or agencies authorized 
to do so, and a change in districts amounts 
merely to a change in trustees.** Nor will 
any agreement in the nature of a contract 
between two districts by which they mu- 
tually agree that one will not seek to ac- 
quire the territory of the other, be valid 
as a vested right against the state’s power 
to create and alter.” 

The force of the court’s decree leaves 
little to the argument that any school dis- 
trict may predicate its continued existence 
on the contention that it has a vested 
right to continue to exist. 

There is no vested right in the existence of a 
quasi-municipal corporation such as a school dis- 
trict. Its rights and franchises having been granted 
for purposes of government, can never become 
such vested rights as against the state that they 
cannot be taken away. The legislature has au- 
thority to amend their charters, enlarge or di- 
minish their powers, extend or limit their bound- 
aries, consolidate two or more under one, over- 
rule their legislative action whenever it is deemed 
unwise, impolitic or unjust, and may abolish them 
altogether.** 

While it is a settled fact that state laws 
concerning the creation and alteration of 


school districts, like all other state laws, 

“Hunter vs. Pittsburgh, 207 U. S. 161, 28 St. C. 40 
52 L. Ed. 151, (Aff. 217 Pa. 227, 66A 348, 120 Am 
S. R. 845). 

Pass School Dist. vs. Hollywood City School Dist., 
156 Cal. 416, 105, p. 122, 26 Lrans 485, 20 Am. Cas. 87. 

“Rural Ind. School Dist. No. 30 vs. McCracken, 212 
Iowa 1114, 233 N.W., 147. 

22Allen vs. Macy, 109 Ind. 599, 10 N.E., 578. 

School Dist. No. 18 vs. Grubbs Special School District, 
184 Ark. 863, 43 S.W. (2d) 765. 

*Rice County School Dist. No. 7 vs. Lyons Board of 
Education, 110 Kan. 613, 204, p. 758 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

It is well to make a distinction between 
education and training. A dog is trained, not 
educated. Some humans can be trained, not 
educated. The trained individual can do as 
directed, given certain information and 
knowledge; the educated person, on the 
other hand, is the one who provides the in- 
formation and knowledge. A blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a machinist, some lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers are trained but not educated. 
The educated man is the one with con- 
structive imagination, who makes addition 
in the various fields of human endeavor such 
as art, literature, and science. Sometimes 
both education and training are combined in 
the same individual, perhaps to a certain ex- 
tent in all, yet the distinction is worth not- 
ing. — William D. Tait. 
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must not be repugnant to the Constitution 
or laws of the United States,° neither may 
they violate any of the provisions of the 
state constitution.*® Not only would such 
a law be declared void if it violated any 
of the general provisions of the state con- 
stitution*’ under which it must operate; 
but any specific provision concerning edu- 
cation would also limit the application of 
such a law. This principle is stated as 
follows: “The legislature may provide for 
the organization or consolidation of dis- 
tricts, or change them as it deems best 
for the public interest, subject only to ex- 
press constitutional limitations.** 

In fact those very provisions of the 
state constitution which issue a mandate 
to the legislature are construed by the 
courts as limitations upon the power of 
that body.*” 

The provision of the constitution requiring the 
legislature to provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all the children 
of the state may receive a good common-school 
education, is a mandate and also a limitation on 
the exercise of the legislative power.*° 

Take as an example a decision as re- 
cent as 1932 where the state constitutional 
provision that the general assembly shall 
maintain a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools whereby all children of 
the state shall receive a good common 
school education was interpreted as fol- 
lows: j 

This was a command addressed to the legisla- 
ture, and it has been construed as a limitation 
also on its power to provide for the maintenance 
by local taxation of schools of a different char- 
acter from that named in the section. The legis- 
lature gets no greater power from the command. 
When we look for the limitation on that power, 
we find these two, and these two only, which the 
courts can enforce: that the schools shall be free 
and that they shall be open to all equally.” 

Such limiting provisions, however, are 
not construed in general by the courts as 
hampering the legislature in the exercise of 
its power. For example, a constitutional 
provision pledging the state to maintain 
a general, suitable, and efficient system of 
free schools, in its application to the ar- 
rangement, dismemberment, or creation of 
school districts, was held not to hamper the 
legislature in its control over such mat- 
ters.** Again the ruling that a constitutional 
provision requiring the establishment of 
district schools as nearly uniform as pos- 
sible, applied to the creation or alteration 
of districts, was overruled as follows: 

Viewing the terms of this constitutional pro- 
vision in the light of its express terms as well 
as of the purpose which actuated those who 
drafted it, we conclude that the requirement as 
to uniformity applies to the districts after they 
are formed —to the character of the instruction 


given — rather than to the means by which they 
are established and their boundaries fixed.** 


*Tooke vs. State, 4 Ga. A. 495, 61 S.E. 917 

Montana vs. Rice, 204 U. S. 291, 27 S. Ct. 281, 51, 
L. ed. 490 (Aff. 33 Mont. 365, 93, p. 487). 

"State vs. Butler, 70 Fla. 102, 69 S. 771 

People vs. Exton, 298 Ill. 119, 131 N.E. 275, 76. 

People vs. Chicago and N. W. Ry. Co., 286, Ill. 384, 
121 N.E. 731. 

People vs. Farron, 311 Ill. 87, 142 N.E. 408 

*\Keime vs. Community High School Dist. No. 296, 348 
Ill. 228, 180 N.E. 858. 

Krause vs. Thompson, 138 Ack. 571, 211 S.W. 925. 

State vs. Auer, 179 Wis. 284, 221 N.W. 860, 223, 
N.W. 123. 
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Teachers’ Legal 


Relationship to School Districts 


Procedure of Dismissal 


The procedure for dismissal of perma- 
nent employees for cause has been radically 
changed since 1935, Section 5.650 of the 
California School Code sets forth the vari- 
ous causes for the dismissal of permanent 
teachers: immoral or unprofessional con- 
duct, commission of or aiding or advocating 
criminal syndicalism, dishonesty, incom- 
petency, evident unfitness for service, phys- 
ical or mental condition unfitting him to in- 
struct or associate with children, persistent 
violation of or refusal to obey the school 
laws of California or reasonable regulations 
by the state board of education or by the 
governing board of the school district, or 
conviction of a felony, or of any crime in- 
volving moral turpitude. Prior to 1935, 
the following steps were necessary to be 
taken in order to obtain the dismissal of a 
permanent teacher for cause: 

1. Written, signed and verified charges would 
have to be filed with the governing board of 
the district, stating the grounds for dismissal. 

2. The employee would have 30 days after 
notice of suspension to make a written demand 
for a hearing of the charges. 

3. Upon the receipt of the demand for hearing, 
the governing board would have to fix a time 
for the hearing of the charges, not later than 30 
days after receipt of such demand 

4. A hearing would take place before the 
governing board of the district at which hearing 
the employee and the board would have the 
right to be represented by counsel, to have wit- 
nesses subpoenaed, and to be given all procedural 
rights allewed in court. 

5. At the conclusion of the hearing. if a ma- 
jority of the members of the board who were 
present throughout the trial voted for dismissal. 
the employee would be dismissed. 

6. The employee would then appeal, within 
20 davs. to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for a review of the decision of the govern- 
ing board. A copy of the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings would be sent to the state superintend- 
ent, who must render his decision within 60 days, 
affirming or reversing the action of the govern- 
ing board. 

7. If the iudgment of the state superintendent 
sustained that of the governing board, then, 
within 60 days, the dismissed emplovee might 
file an action in the superior court for a trial 
by said court —said trial de novo (which means 
that no weight would be given to the decision of 
the governing board, but that all the facts would 
have to be again proved before the trial court) 


Right of Appeal to Courts 


8. The usual rights of appeal to the appellate 
and supreme courts after decision of the trial 
court were available. 


Thus, it can readily be seen that such a 
procedure was very lengthy and quite ex- 
pensive and that a permanent employee 
had adequate protection and many safe- 
guards thrown around an attempt to oust 
him from his position. The new procedure 
as set up by the 1935 Legislature eliminates 
the trial before the board of education. It 
provides that upon the filing of charges, 
the governing board shall vote as to 


Irving G. Breyer, Esq. 
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whether to sustain the charges, and, if so, 
a “notice of intention to dismiss within 
thirty days” is sent to the employee and 
unless such employee files a demand for a 
trial within 30 days, he is immediately 
ousted. If such demand is filed, the govern- 
ing board can either reverse its prior action 
and reinstate the teacher, or, file a com- 
plaint in the superior court. The trial court 
may either hear the charges, itself, or ap- 
point three referees for the purpose of tak- 
ing testimony and reporting the findings 
to the court, which may accept, modify or 
reject such findings. The usual rights of 
appeal to the appellate and supreme courts 
after decision of the trial court still re- 
main. It should be noted that in this 
amended procedure, two steps are elim- 
inated: (1) A trial of the charges before 
the governing board; and (2) An appeal 
to the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

It is often difficult to determine in par- 
ticular cases what the courts will or will not 
deem a regulation of the state board or 
of a governing board reasonable, which, if 
breached, would provide grounds for dis- 
missal. It has been held that it is reasonable 
to dismiss a permanent teacher for more 
unexcused absences than are allowed by 
the rules of the governing board, ( Richard- 
son vs. Board of Education, 83 C.A.D. 
530); also for refusal to comply with a 
rule requiring all teachers to reside within 
the city in which they teach, (Stuart vs. 
Board of Education, 161 Cal. 210); how- 
ever, it has been held to be unreasonable 
to dismiss a permanent female teacher be- 
cause of marriage, (Dutart vs. Woodward, 
99 Cal. App. 736.); and unreasonable to 
require a permanent teacher to teach in a 
sanitorium for children with tubercular 
tendencies, (Stuart vs. Board of Education, 
supra. ). 

A permanent teacher may be dismissed 
for two other reasons apart from a dis- 
missal for cause, namely, (1) upon a de- 
crease in the number of pupils, and, (2) 
upon discontinuance of a particular kind 
of service. 

In recent years, monies available for 
teachers’ salaries have greatly diminished, 
and governing boards have consolidated 
positions in order to dismiss permanent 
teachers, on the theory that “a particular 
kind of service’ has been discontinued. 
Appellate courts have interpreted “a par- 
ticular kind of service” to mean little more 
than “a course of instruction in which the 
teacher is engaged,” (Martin vs. Fisher, 108 
Cal. App. 34). Thus, the position of one 
who teaches only music may be abolished 
although music continues to be taught in 
the school by instructors who also teach 
other subjects. (Jones vs. Board of Trus- 
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tees, 82 Cal. App. Dec. 130); a junior- 
high-school teacher may be dismissed by 
discontinuing her subject in that school 
notwithstanding the same subject is re- 
tained in a senior high school in the same 
district. (Walsh vs. Board of Trustees, 2 
Cal. App. [2d] 180); and teaching kinder- 
garten as an assistant director is a serv- 
ice distinguished from teaching it as a 
director, although the only distinction is 
that the director performs minor minis- 
terial duties, (Fuller vs. Berkeley School 
District, 2 Cal. [2d] 152). In connection 
with this latter case the dissenting opinion 
of Justice Landon is interesting. The justice 
in dissenting said, 

I think that the foregoing opinion misinter- 
prets the provisions of the statute and sanctions 
a device which may, in hostile hands, destroy 
the system of teacher tenure. That system has 
raised immeasurably the dignitv and professional 
competency of our teachers, and the legislative 
act which established it requires an interpretation 
which carries out, and not one which defeats its 
purposes 


Question cf Discontinued Service 


In the Fuller case, which is a landmark, 
upon the discontinuance of a_ particular 
type of service, the facts disclosed that the 
petitioner for many years rendered service 
as an assistant and associate kindergarten 
director in the Berkeley school district; 
that the governing board, at the conclusion 
of the school year 1931-32, abolished all 
services rendered by assistant and asso- 
ciate kindergarten directors, and _parti- 
tioner was given a written notice of dis- 
missal. The petitioner alleged that, assum- 
ing that the kindergarten service rendered 
by her was discontinued, she was never- 
theless entitled to an assignment to teach 
in the primary grades inasmuch as she had 
a teacher’s certificate which would allow 
her to teach in primary grades. The court, 
in denying her contention, states, 

If Sec. 5.710 of the school code means anything, 

it must be taken to mean that when a particular 
kind of service is discontinued, the teacher em- 
ployed in that service may be dismissed, and 
no obligation devolves upon the district to re- 
tain her or to re-employ her except in accord- 
ance with 5.712 of the school code. 
This Section 5.712 provides that if, 
within one year, the service is re-estab- 
lished, the dismissed employee shall have 
the preferred right to reappointment unless 
such employee in the meantime attains 
the age of 65. 

In the case of Unruh vs. Piedmont High 
School District, 4 Cal. App. (2d) 390, the 
petitioner had acquired permanency as a 
teacher of vocal music. Under the authority 
of Sec. 5.710 of the school code, this par- 
ticular service was discontinued by the 
governing board, and the petitioner was 
thereupon dismissed. The court held that 
the determination that a particular kind of 
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service should be discontinued is a de- 
termination of an essential issue of fact 
which is primarily committed to the school 
board. 

In the case of Schwalbach vs. Board of 
Education, 52 Pac. (2d) 497, the peti- 
tioner had been employed as a permanent 
teacher of retarded pupils. The board of 
education, under Sec. 5.710 of the school 
code, discontinued that type of service, 
and dismissed the petitioner. Thereupon a 
petition for a writ of mandate was filed, 
in which it was contended that said section 
must be construed to refer only to those 
holding a particular kind of certificate, 
and to exclude those holding a ‘General 
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Teacher’s Certificate.’’ The court, in deny- 
ing the petition, said, 

The argument that a particular kind of certifi- 
cate should be the test as to what is meant by 
a “particular kind of service” is untenable. Under 
the citations hereinabove cited it is apparent that 
not only have school districts the power to cur- 
tail permanent teachers’ positions, but, under 
the law, the right to abolish in toto such service 
if there is either a reduction in the number of 
pupils or a discontinuance of a particular kind 
of service. 

From the above, as to the dismissal of 
permanent teachers it should be noted that, 
although upon the attainment of tenure a 
great deal of protection is given to the 
teacher, it cannot be said that this tenure 
gives with it an unqualified security for a 
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life position if the teacher is on good be- 
havior. It appears that the pendulum is 
swinging from the idea of protecting the 
teacher’s job at all costs, to the position 
that the taxpayers must be given considera- 
tion, and that in no event shall a school 
board have its hands tied because of tenure 
to retain on its staff and to support with 
the taxpayers’ money, teachers who can- 
not furnish service due to discontinuance 
of subjects or a diminution in the number 
of pupils. In other words, both the legisla- 


ture and the courts are endeavoring to 


protect teachers by the abolition of the 
spoils system, and yet furnishing protec- 
tion to the taxpayers. 


School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


JOHN R. STEWART 
President, Board of Education, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
The subject of this sketch has an interest- 
ing career behind him. A native of rural 
Ohio, he learned the alphabet in a little red 
schoolhouse located in a red clay district. 





Mr. John R. Stewart 
President, Board of Education, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 


After graduating at the Coolville high school, 
he obtained a certificate to teach school in 
Athens County, Ohio. 

He then spent ten years in railroad and 
canal building, including four years’ on the 
Rock Island, and one year on the Illinois 
Central. For two years he served as general 
auditor of the Guayaguil and Quito Railroad 
in Ecuador, South America, and three years 
as an assistant to General Goethals in digging 
the Panama Canal. 

After the completion of his job there, he 
was financially equipped to enter a higher 
institution. He completed a four-year course 


at the Northwestern University, in Evanston, 
Illinois, majoring in economics, banking, and 
finance. For his B. S. degree he took a three- 
year summer course at the Chicago University, 
specializing in taxation, public finance, and in- 
ternational exchange. He spent the historic 
summer of 1914 in France studying the 
language, customs, and literature of the 
French people. 

Upon his graduation at the Northwestern 
University, he accepted a position as auditor 
with a Milwaukee banking institution. In due 
time he was promoted to a cashiership and 
then to a vice-presidency. Upon the merger of 
the several large banks he was placed in 
charge of branch banks. Two years ago he 
became connected with several important in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Mr. Stewart was married in 1916 and has 
two children, a daughter attending an elemen- 
tary school, and a son attending high school. 
He is identified with civic and religious or- 
ganizations. 

He began his school-administrative service 
in 1933, when he was appointed a member 
of the Wauwatosa board of education. A year 
later he was elected for a three-year term, 
and re-elected again in 1937, and the same 
year was unanimously elected to the 
presidency. 

President Stewart has brought his extended 
experience in the industrial and commercial 
field to the service of his board-of-education 
labors. The school system of Wauwatosa, a 
suburb of Milwaukee, enjoys a splendid repu- 
tation for the high standards which it has 
maintained. 


MRS. D. L. McEACHRON 


President, Board of Education, 
Topeka, Kansas 

The elevation of Mrs. D. L. McEachron 
to the presidency of the Topeka board of 
education of an important city school sys- 
tem demonstrates that American womanhood 
is not only deeply concerned in the cause of 
popular education but is also capable of 
assuming leadership in the administration of 
the schools. 

Mrs. McEachron has made a distinctive 
contribution to the educational program of 
her community. She has been a member of 


the board for the past eighteen years and 
during that time has been active in the es- 
tablishment of branch libraries, fresh-air 
rooms, special classes for atypical children, 
a guidance program, and in increasing the 
efficiency of the system by the employment 
of a school physician and a school psychol- 
ogist. 





Mrs. D. L. McEachron 
President, Board of Education, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Her close contacts with the social and edu- 
cational factors, coupled with a_ balanced 
mind, and general good judgment, have en- 
abled her to counsel wisely in the various 
situations which confront members of a board 
of education. 

Her husband, Dr. D. L. McEachron, served 
Washburn College as instructor, dean, treas- 
urer, and vice-president, respectively, for the 
forty years preceding his death, and Mrs. 
McEachron has been closely associated with 
the college activities for thirty-eight years. 
She has a clear understanding of the relation- 
ship of a college to public-school teachers. 
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She was a charter member of the Nonoso So- 
ciety, woman’s honor society of the college, 
and for many years has been president of the 
Nonoso Alumni. The purpose of this so- 
ciety is to recognize college women who are 
representative of college ideals upon the basis 
of service, leadership, scholarship, and 
character. 

Mrs. McEachron has been active in the 
work of the Woman’s Club in Topeka, presi- 
dent of the woman’s society of her church, 
and for a number of years has been sponsor 
for the business women’s group of that or- 
ganization. 


MR. JOHN YOUNG 
Retiring President, Township High-School 
Board of Education, La Salle, Ill. 

Mr. John Young, who has been a mem- 
ber of the La Salle-Peru Township High 
School Board of Education for the past 
seventeen years, is retiring at the end of this 
school year as he has moved to Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Young was manager of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Plant at Oglesby 
for many years and this year was promoted 





Mr. John Young 
President, La Salle-Peru Town- 
ship High School Board of 
Education, La Salle, 
Illinois. 


to an executive position and now works from 
the home office of the company at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Young came on the board 
of education in 1921, and in 1930 was elected 
president of the board which position he has 
held continuously to the present time. 

Mr. Young, being an engineer by profes- 
sion, rendered valuable service to the school 
district in their building programs during 
the past ten years. The building program in 
this period of time has included a high-school 
and junior-college building costing over a mil- 
lion dollars. It has also embraced the devel- 
opment of an athletic field, with a gridiron 
and a stadium in a valley adjoining the ath- 
letic field which forms a natural amphi- 
theater. 

During the depression the teachers and all 
other employees were paid their salaries reg- 
ularly, and the board has not resorted to the 
policy of borrowing money by anticipation 
warrants for the operating expenses of the 
school. 
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Mr. Young gave most freely of his time 
to the planning and approving of policies for 
the administration and supervision of the La 
Salle-Peru Township High School and Junior 
College. When it was necessary to follow up 
daily the request with the Federal Govern- 
ment for a PWA school-building grant, he did 
it. When it was necessary to get some addi- 
tional land on which to build a new gridiron 
and stadium, he was the one who initiated and 
followed up the suggestion that the Western 
Clock Company might give the school the 
land and that suggestion materialized. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Young were given a 
testimonial dinner at the Kaskaskia Hotel in 
La Salle, Illinois, Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 30, 1937 by the citizens of the tri-cities 
(La Salle, Peru and Oglesby). This dinner 
brought out very clearly that Mr. Young’s 
civic activities included more than the schools, 
as representatives of the Boy Scouts, indus- 
trial groups, welfare societies, and service 
clubs were present to show their apprecia- 
tion of the community service he _ had 
rendered. 


RAY E. DUNKER 
President, Board of Education, 
Muscatine, lowa 
For many years a prominent leader in civic 
affairs, and immediate past-commander of 
the Edward H. Bitzer Post of the American 
Legion, Ray E. Dunker was chosen as a mem- 
ber of the Muscatine Board in March, 1936. 
He was immediately elected president of 
the board and during his first year of service 
his unusual ability as a leader brought to the 
Muscatine public schools a long-view program 
which is exceptional because of its progres- 
sive soundness. Complete revision of the ad- 
ministrative setup, reorganization of the cur- 





Mr. R. E. Dunker 
President, Board of Education, 
Muscatine, lowa. 


riculum, improved facilities, adequate main- 
tenance of the school plant, and the launch- 
ing of a much needed building program are 
some of the major issues receiving attention 
under his special leadership. 

Mr. Dunker represents the Western Union 
Telegraph Company as manager of the Mus- 
catine office. 

His service to the community in his 
capacity as president of the board of direc- 
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tors was soon recognized by all who were 
interested in the cause of education. His 
unanimous election in March 1937 to serve 
another year as president met with the hearty 
approval of the entire community. He is rap- 
idly making a name for himself and for his 
commuiity in the field of education. 


MRS. HELEN B. PLANK 


President, Board of Education, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Helen B. Plank, president of the board 
of education, Easton, Pennsylvania, has had 
twelve years’ experience as a member of the 
board of education and comes to her office 
well prepared with a thorough understanding 





Mrs. Helen B. Plank 
President, Board of Education, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 


of the local school situation. During her serv- 
ice on the board she has participated actively 
in the solution of the problems which arose 
during the difficult years of the depression, 
and has consistently supported all measures 
calculated to improve the educational service 
of the schools. Under her administration as 
president of the board provision has been 
made that women employed as teachers or 
clerks may continue in their positions after 
marriage and may be automatically granted 
maternity leaves of absence upon request. 


MR. MAURICE P. FLICKINGER 


President, Board of Education, 
Bakersfield, California 

Mr. Maurice P. Flickinger has served the 
city of Bakersfield, California, as a member 
of the city board of education for the past 
twenty years, and is now serving his third 
term as president of the board. During this 
long service he has seen the number of pupils 
increase from 1,900 to more than 5,600, and 
the city system of elementary schools expand 
from three buildings to fourteen fully 
equipped school plants. An interesting fact in 
connection with this expansion is that all build- 
ings are free of debt. 

The city of Bakersfield has enjoyed consist- 
ent growth during the past two decades and 
now has an estimated population of 50,000 in 
the municipality and the contiguous suburbs. 
The schools are giving educational service to 
the city’s natural trading area, and hundreds 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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The Struggle for Control of Education 


In American states the actual control 
over education has traditionally been 
largely delegated by the people (the state) 
to their agents — local boards of education. 
These boards have been given power to 
tax and to determine with no other rest 
tions than the will of the community, L 
funds shall be spent, so long as they stay 
within lines rather broadly drawn by the 
people through the agency of their state 
legislature or state administrative machin- 
ery. 

In recent years, there has been a steady 
narrowing of the range in which local 
boards are commissioned to exercise discre- 
tion on expenditures. Even in the matter 
of taxation they have been subjected to 
various limitations, other than that of 
reference to the people of the locality. Tax 
limitations have been set, beyond which 
communities have not been permitted to 
go. In some states — Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Delaware and Iowa — central budget- 
ary-reviewing bodies have been set up to 
pass on the details of expenditure even 
within the realms in which state regulations 
leave leeway. 

The introduction of vast federal support 
in recent years has provided the oppor- 
tunity for Federal Government agencies to 
impose federal controls even though, ac- 
cording to law, the control over education 
is one of the rights reserved to the people 
as state groups. Vast increases in state- 
collected taxes going to education during 
the last decade have likewise provided an 
opportunity for those in the states who for 
one reason or another would like to see 
control more highly centralized. 


Who Shall Control the Schools? 


These trends are sufficiently significant 
that they should at least give us the urge 
to pause for an appraisal. How do we, the 
people, want to control our schools? Do we 
want to exercise major control through our 
national agencies? Do we want to utilize 
our state-administrative agencies more 
fully in this matter of control? Do we want 
to maintain more fully the traditional 
practice of controlling our schools through 
the communities acting as our agents? 

There are many persons who take the 
point of view that this is not a matter for 
national decision. They assume that the 
question of control is, or should be, settled 
the moment that the pattern of support has 
been determined. They would hold that to 
the degree that support comes from state- 
collected taxes, control should be placed 
in state-wide administrative agencies. They 

‘This paper was read under the title of ‘‘The Struggle 
for Control of Education: Human Rights Versus Narrow 


Economy,” before the Administration Conference, July, 
1937, Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers College, New 
York. 
“Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. % 


Dr. Paul R. Mort? 


would hold that to the degree that we 
utilize our national agencies to collect 
monies for schools, to that degree we are 
bound to use our national administrative 
agencies to control. These persons do not 
seem to be at all worried over the fact that 
we have not hesitated to control our schools 
in any respects through state-wide admin- 
istrative agencies, even when all or nearly 
all of the support came from _ locally 
collected taxes. Under these circumstances, 
they should have come forward and de- 
manded that no state legislation be passed 
inasmuch as the states were providing little 
or nothing in the way of support. They did 
not come forward. Fundamentally they 
were right in not coming forward. 

The conception that the tax collecting 
and distributing function must be tied up 
closely with an agency covering the same 
territory has never been true in American 
practice and will not per se, we believe, 
stand up in theory. It comes from a tend- 
ency for us to shift from the totalitarian 
idea of a state to accept the notion that 
the state government is all powerful and 
that the people are subordinate to that 
government. Only one half of the members 
of a class to which I put the question in a 
Western university, during this past year, 
responded with the definition of a state 
that made the state government an agency 
of the people. The point is illustrated by 
much of the loose thinking that has been 
done around the term “education is a state 
function.” This term has been interpreted 
to mean that it is a function completely 
within the control of the legislature and 
state-administrative bodies rather than as 
it should be, a function in which all the 
people of the state are concerned. 


The Allocation of Control 


The formula which we should follow in 
appraising present tendencies toward the 
shifting of control is not the old saw ‘He 
who pays the piper calls the tune.” It is 
rather that we, the people, having avail- 
able as our agents the tax collecting and 
distributing functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the state government, and the 
local government may, as we see fit, allo- 
cate support having full regard for those 
objectives which support should serve; and 
then that we, the people, having available 
as our agents the administrative machinery 
of the Federal Government, the state gov- 
ernment, and the local government, may, 
as we see fit, allocate control having full 
regard for those objectives which control 
should serve. 

Back of much of the discussion favoring 
centralization in education and in other 
phases of government has been the econ- 
omy argument. Highways, they say, can 
be better built and more economically built 
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by state agencies. Transportation of chil- 
dren to school, they say, can be better and 
more economically carried on if adminis- 
tered by state agencies, as in North Caro- 
lina. It is an easy shift in their minds from 
these fairly obvious examples to more com- 
plex functions. They do not often stop to 
ask the question whether or not economy 
is relatively as important in these other 
matters as in the construction of highways 
or in the operation of a scheme for trans- 
porting children to school. What we need 
to do is to appraise every proposed shift 
in control in terms not only of economy 
but all of the other major considerations. 


The Whole Range of Arguments 


A recent review of French, English, Ger- 
man, Russian, and American literature on 
local initiative in education and other mat- 
ters brings out a whole range of arguments 
which may be summarized under five 
heads: justice, stability, economy, variabil- 
ity, and adaptability. Under justice, the 
claim is that government kept close to the 
people is less apt to disregard the rights of 
the individual. This played an important 
part in the early development of this coun- 
try. It was, in fact, the major issue over 
which the Revolution was fought. It was 
a matter of great concern to Thomas 
Jefferson. Yet, as a criterion for the alloca- 
tion of control, it has almost entirely 
dropped out of our recent literature. We 
may well ask if it will profit us to attain 
rigorous economy at the expense of liberty, 
if this should prove to be the result. I am 
not prejudging the case. I simply suggest 
that this be an element of concern along 
with economy. 

Similarly, the question of stability — the 
maintenance of those things which are of 
approved worth— is one which has con- 
cerned thinkers in this field but which has 
been of little concern to American writers 
in recent years. Those favoring localized 
control as opposed to state or national 
control, put forward as their argument that 
centralization of control gives a narrow 
and vulnerable front for the attack of those 
who would overthrow our traditional prac- 
tice in favor of some new and perhaps un- 
proved practice. 

Economy must likewise be considered. It 
has many champions; their championship 
is in nowise deplored. We ask only that it 
be considered along with the other four 
criteria. 

The fourth is variability. Arguments put 
forward in this category are that when 
government is controlled locally, opportuni- 
ties are provided to make those local ad- 
justments required by differences in local 
conditions. Obviously this would apply 
more fully to some functions of govern- 
ment than to others. 
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Pleading for an Appraisal 


The fifth is adaptability. Arguments for 
local control falling in this category claim 
for it the encouragement of experimenta- 
tion in the solution of new problems. They 
question the omniscience of officers far re- 
moved from actual working conditions. 
They point to the fact that a school system 
might be developed in such a way as to 
protect the rights of individuals; in such a 
way as to maintain those practices which 
are permanently good; in such a way as to 
get the fullest return for every dollar spent 
in terms of old practices; in such a way as 
to be variable from community to com- 
munity — they claim, I say, that a school 
system could meet all of these conditions 
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and still be dead, outmoded, and broadly 
wasteful because it continues along with 
good practices many which have lost their 
usefulness and fails to respond to new 
needs. 

We are living in a period of transition in 
the matter of control of education. We are 
allowing our shifts in the financial pattern 
too much to influence our thinking on con- 
trols. I plead for an appraisal of these 
trends in terms of at least these five 
criteria. I plead for an appraisal to the 
best of their ability on the part of the 
practitioners in the field of each proposal 
for a change in terms of these five criteria 
in order that we may not lose sight of some 
of the finer fundamental purposes which 
are back of the great American experiment. 


A Century of Progress 


in Schoolroom Planning 
F. R. Noffsinger 


(Continued from October) 


Lincoln, in 1891,°' introduced two new 
principles in connection with classrooms. 
He stated that every classroom should have 
access to more than one stairway in differ- 
ent directions, a fire safety measure which 
previously had not appeared in the litera- 
ture. Lincoln also set forth the limitations 
of classroom sizes more clearly than had 
formerly been done. He claimed that the 
length of the classroom was restricted by 
the distance which the ordinary eye could 
read ordinary work on the blackboard, a 
distance not greatly in excess of 30 ft. The 
width should be from 22 to 25 ft. to allow 
adequate lighting when the light was ad- 
mitted from only one side, as the most 
acceptable standards of lighting demanded. 
The 1891 Pennsylvania Board of Health 
report,®* in which Lincoln’s work appeared, 
suggested for an acceptable size a class 
room 21 by 33 feet with a ceiling of 13 
or 14 ft. 

Marble, in 1891,°° also determined upon 
the proper width for classrooms on the 
basis of lighting standards, placing the 
maximum width at 25 ft. with a length one 
third longer. Marble added that a room 
with such dimensions provided better 
acoustic properties than a room in the form 
of a square. 

Not only should the length of the room 
be dependent upon the visibility of writing 
and the acoustic properties of the room, but 
also upon the distance at which children 
could easily and distinctly hear the teacher, 
speaking without exertion, according to 


Lincoln, D. F., rhe Construction of School Build 


ng Seventh innual Report of the State Board of 
Health and Vital Statistics of the Commonwealth 
Pennsylvania, 1891, pp. 446-68. Edwin K. Meyers, Harris 
burg. 180? 

State of Pennsylvania School Hygiene,’’ Seventh 
inny Report of the State Board of Health and Vital 
Statistics of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1891, 


pp. § 99. Edwin K. Meyers, Harrisburg, 1892 
Marble, Albert P., op it., p. 51 


Young in the 1891 Maine State Board of 
Health report.®* Young cited Lincoln’s re- 
quirements of from 30 to 33 ft. and Phil- 
brick’s requirement of 32 ft. as being satis- 
factory. For the width of the schoolroom, 
Young gave two rules: that the width 
should be 1% times the height, and that 
the width should be 2% times the distance 
from the desk tops to the window tops. He 
said that “the width of the schoolroom, 
then, is limited by the height to which it is 
practicable and expedient to extend the 
schoolroom windows,” and he recommended 
24 ft. as acceptable. Young also introduced 
some new ideas concerning interior finish. 
He agreed with Hunt in reducing projecting 
finishes to the minimum and desired plain 
and smooth woodwork to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dust and to facilitate clean- 
ing. “The walls of the schoolroom,” accord- 
ing to Young, “should be wainscoted in 
wood to the window sills on the window 
sides, and the blackboards on the black- 
board sides of the room.”’ 

Built-in book cases and glass panelled 
classroom doors were first recommended 
by Mott in 1894, and lockers for the 
clothing of pupils were first mentioned as 
a desirable solution to the cloakroom prob- 
lem in the 1896 school report of Connecti- 
cut.°© This report also indicated that if 
halls or corridors were to be used to serve 
as coatrooms then “open standards or 
wire network upon which to hang clothing 
should be provided.” 

A survey of the 143 school buildings in 
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Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Health of 
the State of Maine, 1891, pp. 246-60. Burleigh and Flynt 
Augusta, 1892 

6Mott, T A. “District School Buildings Indiana 
School Journal, 39:445-9, August, 1894 

*State of Connecticut School Buildings and Ventila 
tion,’ Report of the Board of Education of the State of 
Connecticut, 1896, pp. 183-88. The Case, Lockwood and 
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EMERSON H. LANDIS 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Mr. Landis, who was recently elected superintendent 
of schools in Dayton, Ohio, was born in Dayton and 
attended the public schools of that city, graduating from 
the Steele High School in 1911. Later he attended Juniata 
College, in Huntington, Pa. In 1915 he was graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh. He entered Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1924 and was graduated in 1928. He holds an 
A.B, degree given by the University of Pittsburgh in 
1915; a bachelor’s diploma given by the same institution 
in 1915; an M.A. degree given by Columbia University 
in 1928; and a high-school principal’s diploma given by 
Columbia University in 1928. 

From 1911 to 1913, Mr. Landis was a physical director 
at Juniata College, and from 1914 to 1915 held a similar 
position at the University of Pittsburgh. He was an in- 
structor in history at the Steele High Schoal, Dayton. 
From 1923 to 1926 he was assistant principal in the 
Roosevelt High School, Dayton, and from 1926 to 1931 
was principal of the Kiser High School in the same city. 
He became assistant superintendent in 1931, serving until 
1937 when he was elected superintendent of the school 
system 

Mr. Landis has been a member of the summer-school 
faculties of Columbia University and the University of 
Missouri, serving as an assistant professor-instructor in 
secondary education. He is a member of the American 
Association of School Administrators and is a member 
of the secondary-school committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 





Tolland County, Connecticut, in 1896,** 
showed a median classroom size of 26 by 
20 by 9 ft. The lengths ranged from 18 
to 58 ft., with 24- to 30-ft. lengths being 
favored. The widths ranged from 14 to 55 
ft. with 18- to 20-ft. widths highly favored. 
Very few of the rooms were over 10 ft. 
high and only two less than 8 ft. 

The Maine school report for 1896* set 
up more definite standards than had 
formerly been proposed for the space re- 
quired in cloakrooms. There should be, ac- 
cording to the report, not less than one foot 
of wall space per pupil to allow adequate 
room for clothing. Classroom lengths were 
set at 30 feet or less, and minimum re- 
quirements for area and space were set at 
20 sq. ft. and 240 cu. ft., respectively. 
This report was still advising the use of 


*State of Connecticut School Buildings,’’ Report of 
the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut, 1896, 
pp. 273-99. The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Co., Hart- 
ford, 1896 

State of Maine School Yards and School Buildings 
Designs, Plans, and Recommendations,’’ Report of the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools of the State of 
Maine for the School Year Ending, June 1, 1896, pp. 98 
102. Burleigh and Flynt, Augusta, 1896. 
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wainscoting, a practice which because of 
its insanitary and fire menace features 
was gradually disappearing. For floors yel- 
low birch or spruce was recommended. 
“The floor surface should be ‘filled’ with 
oil and treated with two coats of shellac.” 
With respect to classroom doors the re- 
port stated that “all interior doors should 
be, at least, 3 ft. wide and not less than 7 
ft. 6 in. high,” and be supplied with tran- 
soms at least one foot high. 

A new type of wardrobe was indicated 
by Patton in the 1899 Illinois school re- 
port® in which he stated that “the hang- 


*Patton, Normand S., “The School Room in Grade 
Schools,”” Twenty-Third Biennial Report of the Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, 


1898-1900, pp. 408-9. Phillips Brothers, Springfield, 1901. 
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ing of clothes in the corridors is too primi- 
tive for consideration and recently in- 
vented ventilated wardrobes with rolling 
fronts have yet to make their reputation.” 
Patton recommended the cloakroom located 
at the end of the classroom and having 
both doors opening into the classroom. He 
also stated that wainscoting should be 
abolished as combustible and insanitary. 
Another innovation was described by Pat- 
ton as being practiced in Chicago build- 
ings, that of providing picture moldings 
around the room at the top of the wall and 
also at a height of 7 ft. from the floor. 
Gibson, in 1899,"° was the first authority 


Gibson, Louis H., ‘“The Ideal School-House,’’ Twentieth 
Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1899--1900, pp. 596-99. William B. Burford, 
Indianapolis, 1901 
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to suggest a bulletin board for the class. 
room. His plan was to stretch jute over the 
wall or part of the blackboard not in use 
and to use this space for displaying school 
work and magazine clippings. Gibson also 
described the new type of roll-front ward- 
robes. He said that “cabinets for cloaks, 
wraps, etc., are now being made which have 
a roll-top covering for the entire length of 
the cabinet and which provide means of 
drying and ventilating the clothing. These 
are usually placed along the corridor walls 
and are favored by some school boards be- 
cause they eliminate cloakrooms altogether 
and in that way largely reduce the size and 
cost of a school building.” 


(To be continued) 


Improved Methods of 
Selecting Equipment and Supplies 


III. Determination of the Quantity 
of Equipment and Supplies 


A. Should quantity be based on the use 
to which the article or material is put? 

The answer to the question, “How much 
to buy?” should be the same for all dis- 
tricts, large or small. Buy what you need, 
and no more. Opinions will differ, depend- 
ing on the wealth of each district, the num- 
ber and ability of your supervisors, and 
the range of subjects taught, but the an- 
swer will still hold good. Buy what you 
need, and no more. We can’t afford to 
overbuy simply because someone comes 
along with a bargain. 

Knowing how much to buy of each sup- 
ply is not difficult if a card record is main- 
tained of all supplies used. When this is 
done, we need not guess at how much to 
buy and half the difficulties of budget- 
making are eliminated. 

The teaching of extravagance, either 
through excessive distribution of supplies 
or through the use of too expensive sup- 
plies, is a practice which should not be 
tolerated in any school system. 

B. What may be assumed to be the 
average cost of a fair quantity usage? 

The average usage of some of the more 
widely used elementary-school room sup- 
plies, based on an eight-year study of the 
usage in St. Louis, is shown in Table 4. 
In each case the calculation has been 
made for approximately 80,000 pupils. The 
unit usage is indicated in the proper 
column. 

The first column of the table itself in- 
cludes catalog numbers which, perhaps, 
need some explanation: All supplies au- 
thorized for pupil use are listed in booklet 
form and published as a standard list. 

For this period from 1930 to 1937 the 


R. W. Hibbert 
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largest individual usage of blackboard 
crayon occurred in 1932 when the average 
was 11 pieces of “chalk” per elementary 
pupil and the low was reached in 1935 
when the total individual usage dropped to 
7 pieces. The average for the 8-year period 
was 8 pieces. 

Eight school pens were used per pupil 
in 1931 and an average of 5% in 1935. 
The average for the 8-year period, as in- 
dicated was 61% pens. 

The usage of school writing pencils and 
school drawing pencils naturally depends 
upon the hardness of the pencils chosen. 
This has been relatively consistent as in- 


dicated by the similar usage as shown by 
the table. For writing pencils the average 
usage reached a high of 6 6/10 pencils per 
pupil in 1931 and a low of 5 4/10 in 1935, 
with an average usage of 6 writing pencils 
per pupil over the 8-year period. 

The drawing-pencil usage depicts even 
a smaller variation and the eight-year av- 
erage indicates an average usage of one 
per pupil per year. 

The cost per pupil for supplies, when 
they are purchased in quantities, is in- 
dicated in Table 5. The amount of money 
indicated represents the cost of each sup- 
ply used in an average year based upon the 


TABLE 4 
Average Amount of Supplies Used Per Pupil 


=) 


Cat. No ltem Unit ~ 
2157 Pencils, School Drawing .. each 1.20 
2158 Pencils, School Writing each 6.21 
2169 Pens, School , each 7.41 
2241 Crayons, Blackboard each 10.15 
2287 Crayons, Wax, Black : .. each 3.73 
2287 Crayons, Wax, Colors ia a — . each 18.29 
2296 Erasers, Pencil, 80 to Ib. ... coe CF 1.72 
2321 Paints, Water Color, Red (dry cake) . each AS 
2321 Paints, Water Color, Yellow (dry cake) each .50 
2321 Paints, Water Color, Blue (dry cake) .. each 48 
2325 Paper, Drawing, cream, 9” x 12” ...... sheet 18.12 
2372 Paper, Bogus, 10” x 12” .. .. Sheet 10,17 
2373 Paper, Bogus, 15” x 20”.. . sheet 1.89 
2402 Paper, Manila, 6” x 9” . sheet 391.54 
2403 Paper, Manila, 9” x 12” , sheet 140.91 
2440 Composition Book, 48 leaves .......... each 27 
2441 Paper, Writing, Ruled, 84” x 11” .... sheet 22.13 
2458 Paper, Practice, 7” x 84”, White ...... sheet 35.49 
2459 Paper, Practice, Manila, 7” x 84” sheet 126.06 
4468 Paper, Manila, Unblocked, 9” x 12” .. sheet 10.75 


Average Amount of Supplies Used Per Teacher 


4 
" 
. 
Cat. No Item Unit = 
1150 Scissors, 24” Blade ....... each 10.89 
2149 Paste, Library, 4 Gal. Jar jar 4.27 
2160 Penholders, School ....... each 20.92 


2243 Erasers, Blackboard, Felt . 


- 2 = = “ 2 = © 
ee 

9 ~ % & 7 ce 2 &§ 

~ = ~ = = = = - 
1.44 1.25 89 1.16 .78 1.01 92 1.08 
6.61 6.12 5.40 5.69 5.23 5.19 5.76 5.78 
8.04 7.04 5.95 6.27 5.51 6.07 6.27 6.57 
8.98 11.10 6.94 6.43 6.73 7.0 8.62 8.24 
3.92 3.53 3.09 3.02 2.63 2.48 2.86 3.16 
18.53 18.70 11.50 15.34 13.0 15.1 16.2 15.83 
an, Bae ii 1.64 1.24 1.45 1.65 71 
48 49 41 .56 51 53 .61 51 
61 62 48 43 56 79 .99 62 
49 46 46 48 45 53 75 51 
18.85 16.04 12.06 14.02 12.6 16.1 15.8 15.45 
10.10 8.19 7.33 6.29 7.0 6.28 6.45 7.73 
1.61 1.36 1.08 1.73 1.05 1.1 1.38 1.4 
355.84 398.62 238.08 327.88 273.7 352.4 344.2 335.28 
161.86 202.66 123.50 156.58 140.7 160.5 159.6 155.79 
1.55 1.32 1.09 1.12 1.03 1.07 1.15 1.2 
23.37 21.39 18.52 21.16 19.9 214 22.5 21.26 
39.95 36.32 31.66 29.97 30.2 31.4 33.4 33.55 
135.59 115.46 117.50 88.37 102.8 105.1 134.4 115.66 
5.23 18.7 14.22 17.98 17.8 24.4 29.4 17.31 

~ ‘ > 7? belt © n © 

2 «2 2 2 2 

Pa - - e - = — 

> > > ° i > > = 

~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ Ss 
10.53 8.75 $5.20 6.22 5.17 4.62 4.89 7.03 
3.68 3.39 3.24 3.31 2.81 2.52 2.57 3.22 
20.41 21.43 17.93 18.2 16.7 15.4 14.2 18.15 
6.06 5.18 3.18 5.1 3.74 4.28 3.95 4.61 
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g-year study as illustrated in Table 4. By 
a careful consideration of cost per item, as 
illustrated, one can determine for each in- 
dividual school system what the parent 
taxpayer saves when the school board sup- 
plies school needs, over what his per-pupil 
cost for supplies develops to be when each 
parent purchases the individual pupil 
materials. 
TABLE 5 


Approximate Average Cost of Supplies per 
Pupil per Year for 1936-1937 


Cat. No. Cost 

2157 Pencils, School Drawing .......... $ .012 
2158 Pencils, School Writing -......... .056 
ee - Ws EE eR N oieas is neko scees 002 
9241 Crayons, Blackboard .........:.. .020 
S97 CHAVOMS, WOR, BORER icc s cc cccss * #3 
2287 Crayons, Wax, Colors (9) ........ .060 
2296 Erasers, Pencil, 80 to lb. ........ 016 
2321 Paints, Water Color, Red ........ .007 
2321 Paints, Water Color, Yellow ...... .007 
2321 Paints, Water Color, Blue ........ 007 
2325 Paper, Drawing, Cream, 9” x 12”.. .016 
2372 Paper, Bogus, 10” x 12%” ....... .009 
2372 Paper, Bogus, 15” x 20” ......... 003 
2402 Paper, Manila, 6” x 9” .......... 046 
2403 Paper, Manila, 9” x 12” ...... ... 048 
2440 Composition Book, 48 leaves ..... 017 


2441 Paper, Writing, Ruled, 8%” x 11” 012 
2488 Paper, Practice, Manila, 7” x 8%” 025 
4468 Paper, Manila, unblocked, 9” x 12” 003 


Approximate Average Cost of Supplies per 
Teacher per Year for 1936-1937 


1150 Scissors, 2%” blade ............ , 98 
2149 Paste, library, % gal. jar ........ 1.086 
2160 Pemholdler, SCNOGL .....cccccccccee 367 
2243 Erasers, Blackboard, felt ......... 369 


C. Should those selecting equipment and 
supplies make a continuous study of meth- 
ods for determining quantity? 

The issues involved in the problem are 
closely linked with other problems of selec- 
tion, such as the amount of money to be 
expended by the school system for equip- 
ment and supplies, the proper agencies for 
determining this amount, the agencies in- 
trusted with the actual purchase of sup- 
plies, and the extent to which selection is 
preceded by consultation among the var- 
ious agencies concerned. 

It is necessary to consider some of the 
factors which are universally operative in 
determining the amount of supplies to be 
needed for a school year. Such considera- 
tions as per-capita cost, the pupil enroll- 
ment, the type of educational program at- 
tempted and the limitations prescribed by 
the budget are inevitable. Again, granting 
that the amount of supplies should be de- 
termined largely on the basis of the 
amount consumed in previous years, we 
ask: Does this promote or handicap the 
progress of the school’s program? We may 
also ask, Should the amount of supplies 
be determined by a central head? and, if 
so, To what extent should he counsel with 
others in formulating his estimates. Are the 
principals and their associates usually the 
ones best qualified to determine the amount 
of supplies needed? Such questions as these 
must not be overlooked in a comprehensive 
program of selection. 

A number of studies containing quanti- 
tative data and forward-looking observa- 
tions on this topic have been reported 
recently. Monahan*® observes that if selec- 
tion of supplies is left to teachers alone 
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that great disproportionment may exist 
because teachers, as a rule, have a decided 
tendency to be biased by their own special 
interests. Hence it is necessary for some 
unprejudiced official to check the teacher’s 
requisitions. McClinton”? has pointed out 
that quality as well as quantity of supplies 
must be considered in a wise program of 
selection. When the amount of supplies 
and equipment is fixed with due considera- 
tion to quality, then a standard is set by 
which the cost can accurately be deter- 
mined. Jackman** discusses the need of 
standardization of practice in determining 
the amount of supplies where enrollment 
is made the basis of distribution. He says, 
in part: 

It has been found that in smaller school sys- 
tems of 200 to 500 enrollment, the average ex- 
penditure for books and supplies varies from 
$2.84 to $8.90. A more recent study shows that 
the average expenditure for instructional sup- 
plies per pupil in Nebraska schools varies from 
$1.77 to $2.65. This proves beyond question that 
they should be given greater consideration in 
school business administration. 

This statement illustrates the situation 
that is typical in different school systems 
throughout the United States. There is 
great need for standardization of amount 
of supplies needed per pupil. Further 
studies are necessary to determine all the 
factors involved when pupil enrollment is 
used as the chief basis for fixing of amount. 


In Conclusion 

In conclusion, may I say that in an 
effort to successfully improve methods of 
selecting equipment and supplies a school 
administrator should: 

1. Know or develop the basis or criteria 

A.C. Monahan, ‘Selecting Apparatus for the Science 
Department.”’ 

213. W. McClinton, ‘Distribution of School Expendi- 
tures Under Budget Control.” 


2Ww. C. Jackman, “A plan for Distributing Instruc- 
tional Supplies in Small Schools.’ 
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upon which supplies should be selected in 
his system. 

2. Develop a procedure of selection del- 
egating responsibility when necessary and 
providing necessary technical assistance. 

3. Have formulated a standard list of 
authorized equipment and supplies subject 
to annual revision prior to the time requi- 
sitions are usually submitted. The stand- 
ard list is to answer the question, “What 
items of supplies or equipment should a 
school be permitted to request for pur- 
chase?” 

4. Keep an up-to-date file of master 
specification cards. 

5. See to it that supply and equipment 
purchases made for his school system are 
made upon the basis of a definite and or- 
derly procedure established after analyz- 
ing local conditions and requirements. 

6. Set up definite and well-constructed 
bidding snecifications. 

7. Adopt a procedure of testing bidder 
samples and of purchasing on a quality- 
price basis. 

8. Determine the quantity of materials 
which can be considered as needed for 
normal usage. 

9. Check deliveries to determine if they 
coincide with bidder’s samples. 

In short, to carry on successfully the 
operation of purchasing activities, an 
effort should be made to purchase in such 
a manner as to secure the best materials 
for the money that can be had; to make 
specifications clear to the bidder; to spe- 
cify a set amount to be purchased; to test 
all materials delivered by the contractor 
in order to insure the receipt of the exact 
materials bid upon, not only as a protec- 
tion to the other bidders, but in order that 
the schools might receive these materials 
most suitable for their needs. 


Why the Problem Teacher 


Berton J. 


Mr. C. H. Marple’s analysis of “prob- 
lem” teachers* was good. As I read it, I 
could supply names and addresses of talk- 
ative, discourteous, dishonest, non-co- 
operative, disloyal, stupid, and emotional 
teachers. 

Since Mr. Marple suggested in his article 
that teaching misfits were due to (1) low 
IQ, (2) the fact that the superintendent’s 
choice was limited to local people, I would 
like to answer the question of “Why, the 
Problem Teacher”? For although Mr. 
Marple has correctly described the symp- 
toms of the problem teacher, I do not quite 
agree with his diagnosis of the cause or 
the remedy. 

Briefly the reason for the “problem” 
teacher is the “problem” superintendent or 
‘Assistant Professor, School of Social Science, Stanford 
University, California. 


‘The Problem Teacher by C. H. Marple, the Scnoor 
Boarp JourNaL, August, 1937, pp. 21-23. 


Ballard’ 


principal. In what follows I do not want to 
visit the sins of the few problem superin- 
tendents upon the heads of the many, well- 
adjusted, courageous, and intelligent super- 
intendents. I myself have held administra- 
tive and teaching positions in elementary 
school, high school, and university and I 
know literally hundreds of instances of the 
high-mindedness of our superintendents. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by cour- 
age: When graduation time came around 
in one California school, the faculty had to 
award an American Legion medal to the 
most gifted and worthy student. The final 
selection narrowed down to a choice be- 
tween a young Japanese boy who had been 
an athlete, an “A” student, and an artist 
of promise, and an American boy, the son 
of an influential minister in the city, with 
an almost equally brilliant record. In spite 
of the fact that anti-Japanese sentiment 
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was the predominant note of this region in 
California, the faculty voted for the 
apanese. 

It would have been simple for the prin- 
cipal to swing a few votes to the American 
boy. But having the true democratic spirit, 
the principal “took the rap” for the faculty 
decision. He was denounced in local Legion 
meetings. Although the boy’s father could 
not plead his special case from the pulpit, 
he did wage relentless war on the principal 
on other scores while privately berating 
him for standing by that “damned Jap.” 
The principal fought it out toe to toe, 
finally winning a victory for himself, his 
students, and his faculty. Two years later 
he had transformed that school into a 
model show place. He was offered the 
headship of the training department in a 
state teachers’ college at a handsome salary 
increase on the third year. He is still turn- 
ing out first-class teachers — not a “‘prob- 
lem” in a carload. 

The traits of lying, talkativeness, dis- 
courtesy, etc., so frequently met among 
teachers, are not fundamental; they are but 
symptoms of a deeper malady — the 
famous “inferiority complex,” or in plain 
English, fear. People do not behave as Mr. 
Marple says unless they are scared and, 
threatened in their prestige, their jobs, their 
standing with their fellows, or their neigh- 
bors. 

There are maladjusted persons every- 
where. Teachers are no exception. I know 
the types of “problem” teacher of which he 
speaks. But why such virulent forms of 
maladjustment in the teaching profession? 
The answer is that there are also “prob- 
lem” superintendents. Let us list a few 
types to illustrate how they create the 
“problem” teacher. 

The white-lie superintendent. This man 
is a peace loving soul. But he destroys the 
confidence of those under him, thereby 
causing them to exhibit symptoms of fear 
and insecurity which are so destructive of 
efficiency in teachers. Let us be concrete. 

A young man received a telegram from 
this principal offering him a position at a 
good salary. He would gladly have accepted 
the position and been loyal and contented. 
But the principal added gratuitously that 
if the young man did well he was in line 
for a “substantial” pay increase next year. 
The young man did make good, but the 
principal could not make good on his 
promise. The young man complained to the 
board. The principal, wanting peace, fibbed 
out of it. The board backed him. Although 
the young man stayed on the job, he was 
not loyal, he did talk, he was, in short, a 
“problem.” 

Another principal gave a good member 
of his staff a pay raise, but told him not to 
speak about it. The teacher didn’t, but his 
wife did. When other faculty members 
found out, they asked the principal who 
gave them the impression — not directly 
fibbing — that the story was not true. This 
made the young teacher angry, and he took 
the doubtful members to the county school 
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Mr. Pliny H. Powers 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Mr. Powers, who was elected superintendent of schools 


in Youngstown, Ohio, to succeed George E. Roudebush 
was formerly first assistant superintendent of schools in 
Cleveland, Ohio 

He is a graduate of Wilmington College and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and holds the degrees of 
B.S. and A.M 

Following his graduation from college, Mr. Powers was 


a science teacher in the high school at Xenia, Ohio. In 
1916 he went to Pauling to assume a high-school principal 
ship. In 1918 he’ was elected principal of the Rawlings 
junior high school in Cleveland, Ohio. He also served as 
principal of the Adams and East Technical High Schools 
in Cleveland, and more recently was first assistant super 
intendent of schools in the administration department 


office to show them the record. Both the 
young teacher and his disgruntled fellow 
teachers became problems. And the prin- 
cipal still wonders why. 

Buck-Passing Superintendents. Because 
of indecision or fear for their position, cer- 
tain “problem” principals like to have some 
one else to assume responsibility for un- 
pleasant decisions. Then if the backfire 
from the decision is too hot, the superin- 
tendent steps in and saves the situation by 
reversing the decision. In one school I know 
the dean of boys is in a bad “spot” with 
discipline. When he comes upon a situa- 
tion requiring expulsion, suspension, or 
severe forms of punishment in order to 
back up a teacher, he knows that he will 
not be backed up himself should the thing 
become unpleasant. Because the boys can 
go over his head and reverse his decision, 
he has no respect from them. Teachers in 
this same school have learned from bitter 
experience never to send a student to the 
office for misconduct. 

One new teacher soon learned his lesson. 
A large, retarded boy with a low IQ could 
not keep his hands off the girls. In addi- 
tion, he was a plausible liar. The young 
teacher warned him once not to molest the 
girls in his class. But the next day upon 
hearing embarrassed titters from the class, 
the teacher looked up to see the boy’s arm 
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around a distressed girl’s waist. The class 
was disrupted. The teacher took the boy to 
the principal. Feeling confident that this 
would be the end of the matter, he returned 
to his class. Later the teacher discovered 
that the boy had told a number of untrue 
and discreditable things to the principal 
about him. The boy, in fact, finally con- 
vinced the principal that he had merely 
been reaching around the girl for a neigh- 
bor’s eraser. The young teacher came in 
for a good scolding. The result: a problem 
teacher. This new teacher had a strange 
vindication a few months later when the 
troublemaker was lodged in jail on a morals 
charge. 

The Spying Superintendent. Feeling that 
their teachers are disloyal to them, cer- 
tain superintendents consciously or uncon- 
sciously launch a system of espionage. 
Sometimes they “pump” students who 
come into their offices. Sometimes they 
have informers among the faculty. Tattle- 
tales are passed to this superintendent. 
Teachers are convicted of disloyalty or 
dishonesty without any trial at all. This of 
course is the most dangerous type of super- 
intendent. To begin with, he feels that the 
teacher is guilty. 

It is natural for teachers, like other work- 
ers, to “grouse” about their job. Did you 
ever hear a workman, a physician, lawyer, 
or engineer have anything good to say 
about his business? It is merely human to 
“jawbone” about some aspect of one’s 
work. It is true in every business: it is 
true in teaching. As teachers we like to 
make a noise as if we are abused. This may 
not be a beautiful aspect of human nature, 
but there is no great harm in it, Elbert 
Hubbard to the contrary notwithstanding. 
That is, there is no harm in it unless these 
words are lifted from their smoking room 
informality and friendly cross-gossip to be 
reported formally to the superintendent. 
“Problem” teachers result when people be- 
gin bearing tales. 

Just one example will illustrate this. In 
a certain high school faculty members 
finally spotted the superintendent’s “stool 
pigeon. 
all sorts of things through him to the 
school’s head. They planned it in such a 
way that no one could know of the stories 
but the teller and the spy. This was ar- 
ranged to protect every one and to place 
the spy in unequivocally guilty light. 

Finally one Friday at faculty meeting 
the thing broke wide open. The principal 
complained that there were a number of 
unfounded rumors going through the 
school. They had to stop. A veteran teacher 
rose up and asked the principle to name the 
stories that had been breeding distrust, 
lying, etc., in the school. When the prin- 
cipal recited the tales, the veteran in firm 
but gently tone exposed the whole plot, 
the spy, and the system of espionage. Need- 
less to say the whole fiasco was an embar- 
rassment for years afterward, but the 


superintendent learned one thing: to get 
his information firsthand. 


They then began “telephoning” | 
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The Political Superintendent. In contrast 
to the principal who stood up for the little 
Japanese student, my worst “problem” 
superintendent is the politician. In the in- 
terest of maintaining his own job, there 
are no limits to what he will do. Because 
teachers cannot trust him to stand by them 
under fire, they feel a lack of security that 
causes them to become problems. 

Teachers are always potentially in vul- 
nerable positions, where they require the 
stanch and loyal backing of their superiors. 
The groundless accusations of adolescent 
girls against young bachelor teachers are 
an old story. One “‘problem” superintend- 
ent of the politician type dismissed a young 
man who was innocent of fault — in fact, 
he had an ironclad alibi — because “Even 
if the charges of the girl are groundless, 
we cannot afford to have people talking 
about him and the school.”’ All wise teach- 
ers knew that they too would have to fend 
for themselves if they were falsely accused. 
Can you blame them if they were disloyal 
and so on? 

One of the finest deans of girls I ever 
knew lost her job because the politician 
superintendent would not stand by her. An 
influential family in the school district, 
having lost their money in Insull stock, 
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condescended to send their child to public 
school rather than to the exclusive private 
school she had previously attended. The 
brat was a snob. Her parents had given her 
the notion that public school was below 
her. The girl, therefore, came with two 
strikes against her. Other girls detested 
her sneers. The boys ragged her. Her 
teachers found it hard to teach her. But 
having condescended to sending their child 
to a public high school, the parents wanted 
her to rise quickly in popularity. They be- 
gan to bring pressure to have her elected 
to represent her home room, to get on the 
cast of the school play, to be on enter- 
tainment committees, etc. 

There is no denying that the poor girl 
was in a deplorable position. The dean of 
girls tried to adjust her to her new environ- 
ment. In performing this courageous and 
necessary act, the dean incurred the wrath 
of the girl’s parents. She was fired “because 
she lacked leadership” (really because she 
didn’t know how to sacrifice a child’s hap- 
piness in the interests of good politics). 
Incidentally the dean immediately secured 
a job, paying much more salary, in a school 
five times the size of her old school. 

Being a politician, the superintendent 
wants his staff to be politicians also. He, 
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therefore, forces them to live within the 
school district, to shop at local stores, to 
take part in all manner of community 
activities. In some districts a teacher is not 
permitted to leave the district during the 
week end. Often a teacher must take part 
in church or civic affairs even though he 
has no flair for that sort of thing, and in 
fact feels like a hypocrite to have to use 
his religion to hold to his job. 

In this paper so far I have made the 
superintendent seem to be a pretty bad 
fellow. Again let me reiterate that I am 
speaking of exceptional cases, and that the 
general run of superintendents and of 
teachers is pretty fine. I have a suggestion 
to make about the “problem” superintend- 
ent: he also is a “problem” because his 
school board or superior officer is not giv- 
ing him the right kind of support, the right 
kind of backing. Instead his superiors are 
doubtless playing upon his fears, even as 
he plays in turn upon the fears of his 
faculty. We entered teaching, not for -fame 
and big salaries, but in order to do a 
worthy job and enjoy a modicum of secur- 
ity. Problem teachers and problem super- 
intendents result, I’m sure, when by fear 
they are thwarted in their job or in their 
security. 


Bonded Indebtedness of 


School Districts in Pennsylvania 


School bonds are issued primarily for the 
purpose of financing permanent improve- 
ments of the school plant. It is self-evident 
that the length of the term of bonds should 
not exceed the usefulness of the improve- 
ment for which the bonds are issued. If 
school bonds are issued for too short a 
period, taxes may need to be raised to 
such an extent as to become a burden to 
the taxpayers. On the other hand, if bonds 
do not mature for too long a period, funds 
may be used for the payment of interest 
that could be used to a better advantage 
in the improvement of instruction or in 
savings to the taxpayer. 

As a basis for formulating a definite 
plan for the administration of indebtedness 
for school purposes in Pennsylvania, the 
writer investigated the current practices in 
the 2,582 school districts in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and analyzed the legal re- 
quirements written into the laws of the 48 
States with respect to the administration 
and control of school indebtedness. This 
article is limited to an examination of 
the findings from the investigation of the 
Situation as to bonded indebtedness of 
school districts in Pennsylvania. 

"Director, Division of Child Accounting and Research, 


State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Donald P. Davis, Ph.D.* 


The data were taken directly from the 
annual financial reports prepared by the 
secretaries of the various school districts 
and from financial summaries in the offices 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction for the school year ending 
July 3, 1933. All of the bond-issue pro- 
ceedings, 704 in number, filed in the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs since January 
1, 1928, were read and the complete sched- 
ule of maturities of each bond issue and 
other miscellaneous data, were compiled 
directly from these original official proceed- 
ings. This study does not include bonds 
issued under emergency legislation during 
the depression for purposes of current ex- 
penses with delinquent taxes pledged for 
their payment. 

The school districts in Pennsylvania are 
divided into four classes according to popu- 
lation. First-class districts have a popula- 
tion over 500,000; second-class districts, 
30,000-499,999; third-class districts, 5,- 
000—29,999; and fourth-class districts, un- 
der 5,000. 

The primary purpose for which school 
bonds have been issued in Pennsylvania 
has been permanent improvements. With 
the exception of 3.58 per cent of the bonds 
issued for refunding indebtedness and .91 
per cent for miscellaneous purposes, exclud- 


ing the bonds issued under emergency legis- 
lation during the depression, all the remain- 
ing bonds, or 95.51 per cent of the total 
amount issued, were authorized for perma- 
nent improvements. 


Extent to Which School Districts 
Incur Bonded Indebtedness 

The total bonded debt of all the districts 
of the state amounts to $262,077,746.' Of 
the 2,582 school districts in the state, 1,225 
districts have a bonded debt. The average 
bonded indebtedness of these districts is 
$215,076.47 per district. A comparison of 
the amount of indebtedness as found in this 
study with that found in Doughton’s Study 
in 1923? shows that the bonded debt in- 
creased 115.8 per cent in the ten-year 
period, 1923-1933. 

After deducting from the total amount of 
bonded indebtedness of each of the above 
1,225 school districts all of the assets ap- 
plicable to the payment of bonds, there is 
left 1,091 of these districts with a net 
bonded indebtedness. The amount of net 
bonded indebtedness can be shown better 
on a per-capita basis. Taking it first on a 


‘Statistical Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for year ending July 3, 1933, Table 57, p. 163. 

2Doughton, Isaac, Evolution of the Public-School Bonded 
Debt in Pennsylvania, p. 76 
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per taxable basis, the range in the various 
districts is from practically zero to $410, 
with a median of $30.92 per taxable. It is 
interesting to note that the amount of net 
bonded indebtedness per taxable increases 
with the size of school districts. It is pos- 
sible that the larger districts have offered 
sufficiently better facilities to justify the 
additional debt. 

The net bonded indebtendess per pupil 
in average daily attendance gives a further 
index to the amount of debt liability in 
these school districts. The median for all 
of these districts is $72.95 per pupil. Com- 
paring this with the current expense cost 
of $77.10 per pupil for the state, the net 
bonded liability per pupil is only $4.15 
less than the current expense cost per pupil 
for one year.* It was found that the amount 
of indebtedness per pupil varies accord- 
ing to the type of county, the indebtedness 
being lowest in agricultural and mountain- 
ous counties, and highest in urban and in- 
dustrial counties. 

The median amount of net bonded in- 
debtedness is 3.1 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property in these dis- 
tricts. Since the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania limits the net indebtedness of all 
school districts to seven per cent of the 
assessed valuation of taxable property 
therein,’ it appears that the schools were 
not handicapped by this limitation. 


Length of Term of Bond Issues 


Another very important item with re- 
spect to current practices in bonded in- 
debtedness, is the length of time over which 
the bond issues extend. Both the Constitu- 
tion® and the Statute Laws® limit the term 
of bond issues to thirty years. Of all the 
existing bond issues, 43.3 per cent were 
issued for the full legal limit of thirty years, 
and the median was 29.3 years. Maturities 
of bonds pile up at five-year intervals. 
Through conferences with bond buyers, the 
writer was advised that they often ad- 
vise school officials to schedule bonds to 
mature largely at five-year intervals so as 
to make the bonds a more desirable pur- 
chase. This practice, however, materially 
increases the cost of interest charges. 


Bond Maturities 


The schedule of maturity dates of bonds 
is one of the most important features with 
respect to the admjnistration of bonded 
indebtedness. The first important item to 
consider in this respect is the length of 
time that the bonds are outstanding before 
payments on the principal begin. The law 
under which these bonds were issued made 
no requirement other than that bonds be 
paid within thirty years.’ Of all the school 
districts having bonds outstanding, 28.4 
per cent have paid nothing on the principal 
of any of their bond issues, and 37.9 per 


*Statistical Report of the Superintendent of Public In 
struction for the year ending July 3, 1933, Table 55, p 
162. 

*The Constitution of Pennsylvania, article 9. section 8 

57 he Constitution of Pennsylvania, article 9, section 20. 

*The School Laws of Pennsylvania, 1935, section 507, 
p. 40. 

School Laws of Pennsylvania, 1935, section 507, p. 40 
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MR. E. H. KIFER 
Business Manager and Engineer, Board 
of Education, San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. E. H. Kifer, who was elected business manager of 
the board of education at San Antonio, Texas, has been 
connected with the school system since 1934, and has 
served as acting business manager during the illness of 
Mr. Paul Scholz 

Mr. Kifer, who is a native of Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, has held im 
portant positions in Madison, Binghamton, New York 
Muskegon, Mich., and San Antonio as an_ electrical 
engineer. He came to San Antonio in 1918 as a consult- 
ing engineer, and was employed with various electrical 
and public-service corporations. 

During the past three years, Mr. Kifer has had 
charge of the electrical engineering work of the San 
Antonio public schools. 

In addition to his work as business manager of the 
San Antonio schools, Mr. Kifer continues to do his share 
as a citizen and community builder. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, the 
Casino Club, and the San Antonio Fiesta Association. He 
has served as vice-president of the San Antonio Manu 
facturers’ Association, and has been vice-president and 
director of the San Antonio Civic Opera Association. He 
has been a member of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers for the last twenty-four years. 





cent of all the existing bond issues had no 
payments made on the principal. 

Upon further investigation with respect 
to these bond issues, on which no payments 
have been made, it was found that 56.8 
per cent had been existing for five or more 
years; 18.2 per cent, fifteen or more years; 
and 2.4 per cent, twenty-five or more years. 
These facts show beyond a doubt that the 
current practice in a large number of bond 
issues has been to delay rather freely the 
date when payments on bond principal 
begin. Since actual costs often exceed the 
amount of the bond issue, a delay of pay- 
ment of principal for one to three years 
might be justified to take care of the costs 
of some of the furniture and equipment. 
Longer intervals of time elapsing before the 
the first payment of principal is made 
means a high interest cost to school dis- 
tricts for an unwarranted period of years. 

The study with respect to schedule of 
bond maturities was confined to the 704 
bond issues authorized since January 1, 
1928. If all bonds were issued on a strictly 
serial-bond-payment plan, with equal pay- 
ments yearly for the full legal limit of 
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thirty years,® approximately 3.3 per cent 
of the full amount of bonds issued would 
mature each year. Of all the bonds issued 
during each of the six years, 1927-1933, 
the bonds scheduled to mature as late as 
the thirtieth year ranged by years from 
6.3 per cent to 15.2 per cent of all the 
bonds issued each of these years. The seri- 
ousness of this situation may be made 
clearer by referring to the amount of 
money involved for any one of these years, 
For example, during the year 1929-1939 
there were 150 bond issues authorized 
amounting to $14,629,288.70. If these had 
been serial bonds with approximately an 
equal amount of bonds maturing yearly, 
there would have been only $487,642.96 
on interest until the year 1959-1960 a 
period of thirty years; but the actual 
amount of bonds not maturing until 1959- 
1960 is $1,973,300, on which the taxpayers 
will be required to pay interest to that 
date. This raises a serious question with 
respect to the cost of carrying so large a 
portion of these bonds for the full thirty 
years. 

The relation between the part of the 
bonds paid and the part of the time ex- 
pired on the bond issues gives a rather 
definite index with respect to the whole 
situation of the scheduling of maturity 
dates. If all bonds were paid in exactly 
equal yearly installments, the part of the 
bonds paid and the part of the time ex- 
pired on the bond issues would be exactly 
the same, and the ratio would be one. The 
ratio between the part of bonds paid and 
the part of the time expired on all bond 
issues is .403. Expressing this another way, 
only 40.3 per cent or less than half of the 
amount of bonds, was paid that would need 
to have been paid in order to have as 
large a part of the bonds paid as the part 
of the time expired on all these bond issues. 

From these facts it is very clear that it 
is current practice in the school districts 
of Pennsylvania to schedule a large por- 
tion of bonds to mature toward the latter 
part of the bond-issue term. This causes 
the interest charges on the bonds to con- 
tinue over a long period of time, thereby 
making the interest costs high. Since only 
63 of the 704 bond issues mentioned above 
contained a provision whereby school offi- 
cials could call bonds for payment before 
the date of maturity, most of these bonds 
must remain outstanding with interest 
charges until the maturity dates. 


Authorization of Bonds and Sinking 
Funds 

On the 704 bond issues previously men- 
tioned, 325 were authorized by school boards 
on their own authority and 361 by the 
assent of the electors of the various school 
districts. All bond issues since January 1, 
1928 have been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs.” There has been 
a general tendency on the part of the 


®School Laws of Pennsylvania, 1935, section 507, p. 40. 
"School Laws of Pennsylvania, 1935, section 3335, pp- 
219-220 
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school officials to maintain sinking funds 
for the payment of bonds. 

The amount of money expended yearly 
for payment of principal indicates in gen- 
eral the amount paid for school buildings, 
equipment, and land. The amount of inter- 
est paid indicates the cost for the privilege 
of spreading the payment of capital outlay 
over a period of years. The amount paid 
on interest is dependent to quite an extent 
upon the length of time the bonds are out- 
standing and the administration of bonded 
indebtedness. A total amount of $21,986,- 
188 was paid on bonded indebtedness this 
year, of which $11,973,162 consisted of 
interest. This payment of interest was $1,- 
960,136 in excess of the amount paid on 
bond principal. When the amount of in- 
terest is in excess of bonds paid yearly it 
indicates that the cost of buildings and 
equipment for which the bonds were 
originally issued will be practically doubled 
before the bonds will be entirely paid. 


Cost of Bonded Indebtedness 

By referring to Figure 1, it is noted that 
the ratio between the cost of bonded in- 
debtedness and current expenses of the 
school districts for the whole state is .154. 
This means that the amount of money paid 
for principal and interest of bonded in- 
debtedness is 15.4 per cent of the total 
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Fig. 1 — Ratio Between Cost of Bonded 

Indebtedness and Current Expenses in 

Classes of School Districts in Penn- 
sylvania, 1932-1933. 


amount of money paid for current expenses. 
It is noted that this ratio decreases by 
classes of school districts as the population 
decreases. In first-class districts the amount 
expended for bonded indebtedness was 20.2 
per cent of the current expenses; in sec- 
ond-class districts, 19.5 per cent; in third- 
class districts, 15.6 per cent, and in fourth- 
class districts, 8.6 per cent. This shows that 
the amount of money used for financing 
building programs is a major item in the 
school budget and that the part of the 
budget used for payment of capital outlay 
increases in the larger urban centers. 
Considering this on a unit basis, these 
school districts have paid on bonds, inter- 
est, and sinking fund obligations from 
zero to practically $95 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, with a median at $7.65. 
The amount paid on bond interest, an ex- 
pense charge on delayed payment of build- 
ing programs, ranges from zero to $43 
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per pupil with a median of $3.83. The 
highest amount paid on bond interest per 
pupil occured in districts having a popula- 
tion from 30,000 to 500,000. 

The amount of money in sinking funds in 
school districts in Pennsylvania is only 6.1 
per cent of the total amount of outstanding 
bonds. The rate of income is 1.4 per cent 
less than the rate of interest charged on 
outstanding bonds for the payment of 
which sinking funds are applicable. This 
results in a yearly loss of $229,797. 

The effect that this large payment of 
interest has upon the school budget can 
be understood better by comparing it with 
other ‘costs of the budget. If the amount 
paid for interest on bonds for this single 
year had been applied to other items of 
expenditure, there could have been erected 
in the state 119 new school buildings, at 
an average cost of approximately $100,000; 
or had this money been applied to current 
expenses it would have paid the current 
expense cost of 155,294 pupils in full for 
the entire school year. From these facts 
it is evident that the cost of indebtedness in 
many school districts of Pennsylvania is 
so high as to affect materially the other 
budget items of expenditure, or the amount 
of taxes, or both. 

This investigation reveals that the cur- 
rent practices in the administration of 
bonded indebtedness in Pennsylvania under 
the law in effect at the time of this study 
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are in general satisfactory as to the follow- 
ing: 


1. The purposes of bond issues. 

2. The extent to which school districts incur 
bonded indebtedness. 

3. Bonds subject to call for payment before 
date of maturity. 

4. Authorization and approval of bond issues. 


Current practices, however, showed 
weaknesses which resulted in unwarranted 
costs not sufficiently controlled by law, as 
to the following: 


1. Length of term of bond issues. 

2. Length of time between date of issue and 
first payment on bond principal. 

3. Schedule of bond maturities. 

4. Sinking funds. 

5. Penalty for failure to comply with law. 


It is evident that the remedy of these 
weaknesses is revised legislation to control 
sufficiently the administration of indebted- 
ness in school districts for the best inter- 
ests of both the taxpayers and the schools 
of Pennsylvania. Remedial legislation will 
be discussed in a later issue. 


The school system of Chicago has suffered a 
loss of $350,000 this year, through vandalism. 
The most disastrous was the breaking of 29,356 
windows, whose replacement involved a cost of 
$175,000. Burglaries and thefts accounted for 
most of the other property loss. President James 
B. McCahey, of the board of education, stated 
that the rules and regulations relating to the 
protection of school property would be tightened 
so as to obviate future losses. The co-operation 
of the police will also be enlisted. 
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‘Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road, a Ragged Beggar Sunning’ 


The Milwaukee Journal 
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Problems of School Buying 
in Intermediate and Smaller School Districts 


Problems arising out of school buying 
are more pronounced in the intermediate 
and smaller school districts because of the 
multiplicity of demands on the time of 
the school superintendent: because of a 
lack of a universally accepted plan of pur- 
chasing; because the superintendent does 
not have sufficient time to study and work 
out a definite scientific approach to the 
problem; because of the pressure of local 
influence on selective judgments; because 
in most cases the buyer’s training has been 
in the administrative and not in the pur- 
chasing field; because of restrictions due 
to regulations or laws; because many board 
members desire to dominate the buying 
themselves; because there is a lack of ac- 
quaintanceship with the sellers of the 
products to be used; because not too much 
emphasis is placed upon the worker but 
too little on the tools which the worker 
must use; because the schools are a prey 
to more sideline specialties than most pur- 
chasers; because the probability of error 
is high since there are so many items to 
purchase; because any mistake in pur- 
chases affects so many individuals. 


Problem One: Lack of Policy 


In view of these conditions, it is neces- 
sary that purchasing be on a well-defined 
policy of procedure. It would be a fine 
thing if a superintendent would reduce to 
writing his policy in purchasing for the 
guidance of those who sell. It would be a 
time saver both to the buyer and to the 
seller. If the work is important, it is 
worthy of a well-defined policy. Have you 
a buyer’s creed, a buyer’s platform? If 
so, define it. Problem number one lies in 
the absence of a well. defined policy in 
buying. 

There are two essential points, the first 
of which must be determined before a 
policy in purchases can be made. The first 
is, for what use or service the product is 
to be put. The second, from what sources 
the product may be secured that will best 
fit into that use or service. Any purchases 
or any methods of purchase that do not 
conform to these requirements will be 
hazardous. 

The use or serviceableness of a product 
for a particular purpose is doubtless the 
guiding principle of the most successful 
buyers. Had the term economic been used, 
it would have been misunderstood. To buy 
a misfit article at any price is uneconomic. 
To buy a suitable article at a higher or even 
the highest price may be the greatest 
economy. 


1Executive Secretary of the National School Supplies 
and Equipment Association, Chicago, Ill. 


J. W. McClinton’ 


Problem Two: Specifications 


In consideration of the objectives or 
services for which products are to be used, 
it is difficult to escape rather rigid specifi- 
cations. Herein lies one of the greatest 
difficulties in buying and selling. Jf the 
buyer has not well-defined specifications 
as to the standards of materials he desires 
to buy, he is handicapped in his selective 
buying. He has no guide or measuring rod 
by which to determine the adaptability of 
the products offered. If the seller has no 
definite specifications to guide him in the 
materials or products he is to offer, he can- 
not intelligently present his products. 

Buyers will be saved time taken up by 
the seller where they have definite specifi- 
cations. Some sellers will not have products 
to offer since they are either above or be- 
low the specifications — other sellers can 
select such products as meet specifications 
and withhold others. Definite specifications 
are fine safeguards against substitutes if 
the buyer is exacting in requiring that 
specifications be met. 

Loose specifications are worse than 
none at all in that the appearance is given 
of all sellers complying with the specifi- 
cations when as a matter of reality there 
are none. Loose specifications are doubtless 
at the bottom of the substitute evil in sell- 
ing, which all buyers must guard against 
and with which all reputable sellers must 
contend. The latter will not substitute 
inferior products, and yet they will be 
placed in the position where they will have 
to compete with those who will. 

Take for example an order calling for 
paper. Lists come to this office which 
specify the number of reams and the size 
only. Specifications should include the 
color, size, weight, the base, the finish and 
the ruling, width, top and side margins. 

Do specifications call for paste, or do 
they call for white dextrin paste with 
harmless preservative, specifying no glue 
or other adhesive admixtures? Are brush 
caps required? 

Make specifications as rigid as the ma- 
terial will permit and test buying against 
those requirements. There will always be 
sufficient competition on rigid specifica- 
tions. 

Rigid specifications should not be con- 
fused with narrowed specifications. The 
purpose of the former is to assure the buyer 
that he will receive the grade of material 
desired. If the buyer would specify a cer- 
tain watermarked paper, his specifications 
would then be narrowed or restrictive and 
would restrict competition. 

Having first determined the grade of 
quality desired, specifications should be 
built around this requirement. Measure the 
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product in terms of these requirements. 

If the housewife orders one brand of 
coffee from a grocer, she will object to a 
substitute brand which is delivered. She 
specifies a particular brand and does not 
say “or equal.” Substitutes are not satis- 
factory unless they are equal. This term 
“or equal” can cover a mass of misrepre- 
sentation and calls for close analysis by the 
buyer. 

Problem number two, therefore, lies in 
the lack of definite specifications, which 
opens the way to those who are inclined to 
chisel. 


Problem Three: Uncontrolled 
Bidding 

One of the greatest abuses from the 
standpoint of buyer and seller is the un- 
controlled bidding system in purchasing 
products. Some states may require bidding 
in purchases of certain dollar volume. No 
states require unrestricted bidding. Some 
buyers carry out a policy of mass-bid buy- 
ing. 

Restrictive bidding is when the buyer 
desires to conform to the law and yet does 
not desire to be deluged with bids from all 
sections of the country. He invites a limited 
number of responsible concerns to submit 
their estimates and is content to rest his 
case with the group. 

In unrestricted bidding, lists are sent far 
and wide, doubtless in the hope that some 
seller will forget his overhead costs long 
enough to offer to sell below a reasonable 
price. The average buyer should desire only 
to determine a fair market price at which 
the products may be bought by calling 
for bids. He should not be content to deal 
with some seller who underpays his em- 
ployees so that he, the purchaser, may 
buy more favorably. No seller can con- 
tinue to sell at an abnormally low figure 
indefinitely unless he either makes the 
workers job hazardous or the worker bear 
part of the loss by working for an ab- 
normally low wage. 

The organization which the writer repre- 
sents is not engaged either in buying or 
selling, yet each year long lists of school 
supplies and equipment are received with 
requests for bids. These come from all sec- 
tions of the country. There are two angles 
which may not have occurred to these buy- 
ers: The first is that the buyer who broad- 
casts his lists of requirements in school sup- 
plies and equipment into far territories 
should consider what kind of service he 
will secure on “‘fill-ins.”” The distant bidder 
does not figure that as a part of his service; 
the distributor operating within a normal 
trade territory of the buyer does. It is a 
part of the company service, but he cannot 
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operate on service alone. It is important, 
therefore, for the buyer when awarding 
contracts for requirements to keep in mind 
his service requirements for twelve months 
in the year and not just his service on his 
summer volume buying. 

The second angle is that the school pur- 
chaser who requests bids from distant ter- 
ritories may be asking for quotations from 
distributors who are buying from the same 
manufacturing sources as distributors in 
the purchaser’s normal trade territory, and 
the variation in price would be minor, 
transportation costs and year-round serv- 
ice considered. This is especially true if 
manufacturer and his dealers are honest 
merchandisers and believe in treating all 
customers alike, quantity considered, and 
these companies will have a quantity dis- 
count schedule. 

When a school district calls upon twelve 
companies to submit bids on requirements 
where a list of three bidders might be ade- 
quate, it is increasing the costs charge- 
able to bid filing by four times. The cost 
must eventually be reflected in the cost of 
the merchandise. 


Problem Four: Lowest-Bid Buying 


A second undesirable feature of bid buy- 
ing from the purchaser’s viewpoint is the 
fact that he is less able to secure the 
specified products for a specified purpose of 
service. This is especially true where the 
lowest-bid system prevails, and it becomes 
problem four in buying. 

Any purchaser operating on the lowest- 
bid basis has little responsibility in evaluat- 
ing products. The board can look at the 
price and award the contract. It is not 
always as simple as that when teachers and 
pupils come to use the products thus pur- 
chased. There can be no selective buying 
under the lowest-bid award. There can be 
no selection of products in terms of purpose 
or usage. The lowest-bid award destroys 
the second important phase of a well-de- 
fined buying policy. 

The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents has formulated some very construc- 
tive standards on buying practices. Donald 
Clark, ex-chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Education of that association 
asks: After all what is the purchasing job 
except contacts with the sales organiza- 
tion? In his advice to sellers he says: 
“Quote your best and only terms first. The 
continual revision of quotations is not only 
a time wasting, but a confidence impairing 
practice.”” And his advice to purchasing 
agents is: “Refuse to accept revision of 
quotations once made.” 

The leading principle of the Standards 
adopted by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents says: “To buy without 
prejudice, seeking to obtain the maximum 
ultimate value for each dollar of expendi- 
ture.”’ Anyone can recognize a lower price. 
If price were the only consideration, the 
services of a real purchaser would not be 
necessary. It would, therefore, seem cor- 
rect to say that the mark of real purchasing 
is the ability to justify buying products at 
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a higher or even the highest price. The 
buyer must base that justification on the 
function and possible effects of the items 
in use. 

Principles five and six of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents state: 
“To subscribe to and work for honesty and 
truth in buying and selling. To avoid sharp 
practice.” To these principles the buyer 
as well as the seller should wholeheartedly 
subscribe. 

Misleading salesmen as to quotations 
from competitors, accepting substitutes, 
unnecessarily postponing awards thus 
adding expense to selling organizations, 
local influence on contract awards, pad- 
ding requirement lists as to quantity — 
these all lead to unsatisfactory relationships 
between buyer and seller. 


A Sound Policy 


When the superintendent in the smaller 
cities and towns does the purchasing, he 
is stepping out of his supervision capacity 
into the business end of his work. In this 
he has not had the collegiate training com- 
mensurate with his purely educational 
tasks. It must come to him through the 
school of experience. It is important, there- 
fore, that he have a well-defined policy in 
buying. A full appreciation of the impor- 
tance of his purchases to his educational 
program will not permit him to work on 
the policy of finding out who makes the 
cheapest goods and sells them at the lowest 
price. No purchaser would admit proceed- 
ing on that basis. He must consider price, 
not in terms of minimum but in terms of 
quality and service. He must consider prod- 
ucts in terms of his specifications. 

Some purchasers standardize on depend- 
able products and then find the sources of 
supply for these products. If they are deal- 
ing with a dependable concern, they will 
get the same price from the company that 
they would get from it were fifty com- 
petitors bidding. Honesty in selling, if it 
means anything, must mean the same price 
to all desirable customers, quantity con- 
sidered. The selective-product policy is the 
most desirable buying policy for a super- 
intendent for it conserves the time of a 
man already burdened with many responsi- 
bilities and it is a safe procedure. If bids 
must be secured, discriminating buyers will 
standardize on the grade of products de- 
sired and select a few sources of supply 
from which these grades of products may 
be secured. These sources should be sea- 
soned and experienced merchandisers in the 
school field. The buyers still have the ad- 
“Orr rere 

The youth problem is essentially an adult 
problem. It must be solved by adults for adults, 
whom youth are rapidly becoming. This is our 
thesis. Examine the program of any youth 
organization. Basically it is a demand for the 
right to live happily. It is a demand for enough 
of the world’s goods, material and spiritual, to 
feed and protect the body and the soul. — 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal, East Side Con- 
tinuation School, New York City. 
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vantage of competitive bids without the 
mass distribution of requirement lists which 
is so expensive, so uneconomic. 

When the purchaser has analyzed the 
use for which his purchases are to be put 
and standardized on the products which 
will serve these purposes and cataloged 
one or more dependable sources of supply 
from which these standards may be pur- 
chased, he has put buying on a selective 
basis — he has become a selective buyer. 
Such a buyer can defend his claim of being 
an economic buyer for his school system, 
and he will add much to economy in sell- 
ing — all of which is in the interests of 
both the school system and the industry 
which serves it. 

There are four steps in the selective 
buying procedure. (1) Consider the pur- 
pose or program for which the goods are 
to be used. (2) Define the policy in buying 
that will fit into that program. (3) Develop 
specifications that will insure the selection 
of that type or grade of product. (4) Select 
dependable sources that will furnish the 
products in conformity with the specifica- 
tions. 

An officer of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents has spoken volumes 
most briefly when he says: Good purchas- 
ing procedure establishes value as the ob- 
ject to be secured. He defines value as the 
suitability of the material for the require- 
ments you have for it. He then lists avail- 
ability of material, dependability of sources 
of supply and the price. That constitutes 
selective buying. 


FINGERPRINTING CHILDREN 

The suggestion has been made that the 
practice of fingerprinting criminals, travelers, 
soldiers, and other adults be extended to the 
school children throughout the country. The 
proposal, which had its origin with the federal 
authorities engaged in the effort of ridding 
the country of kidnapers and gangsters, has 
met with some approval and with much ques- 
tioning on the part of teachers and school 
authorities. 

The argument advanced in favor of the 
proposed plan is centered upon the possible 
need of identifying children who have left 
home, or become lost, or even mutilated in 
accidents. No suggestion has been made that 
the records are to be used for the identifica- 
tion of young offenders, even though it is a 
fact that a majority of all felons are between 
17 and 25 years of age. 

A teachers’ organization in New York City 
has registered its opposition to the finger- 
printing of school children and has so notified 
the city board of education. Legal opinion 
thus far advanced holds that compulsory 
fingerprinting of persons other than criminals 
would be held unconstitutional. 

The question may well be raised whether 
the inauguration of an elaborate plan to finger- 
print millions of children is warranted in the 
light of the meager benefits to be derived. 
Certainly the schools cannot be asked to 
assume the administrative burden and the 
expense as an educational service. The sub- 
ject deserves study as to its ultimate 
pose to expand his records to include an en- 
tire citizenship, but it remains for that citizen- 
ship to reject the proposal unless its ad- 
vantages are clear. 
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Mr. Supervisor Asks 
Himself Some Questions 


Earle Connette’ 


Gray says in an early article’ that “the 
quality of the instruction in a school will 
rise to a high level only when your teach- 
ers are intelligently critical concerning 
their method of teaching, and when they 
are constructively engaged in the improve- 
ment of classroom technique.” He adds 
that if the supervisor “can develop ability 
on the part of his teachers to analyze their 
recitations with the view of finding out the 
elements of strength and weaknesses in 
their work, he has a strong guarantee that 
the quality of the teaching under his su- 
pervision will be under constant construc- 
tive scrutiny.” 

It seems to me that if these statements 
are valid for teaching, then they must be 
just as valid for supervision. I wonder if 
I have been as critical of myself and my 
methods of supervision as I have ad- 
monished our teachers to be of themselves 
and their methods of teaching? Have | 
engaged in the improvement of my super- 
visory technique? Now, I have evidence 
that our teachers have improved them- 
selves and their teaching. But, have I im- 
proved? 


Visiting Teachers 

Well, let’s see. In regard to my activities 
and procedures in visitation, have I criti- 
cized our teachers in private only? Yes, | 
believe I have been ethical in this matter. 
I cannot recall a single instance that I 
criticized the teacher before her pupils or 
before her fellow teachers. 

Have I conducted a systematic follow- 
up of each teacher? This year have I kept 
complete records of all my supervisory ac- 
tivities with each teacher? This code here 
shows at a glance the major activities I 
have had with each, and these notes, which 
I took in duplicate, are evidence of our 
conferences and the matters we considered. 
Each teacher has had copies of these notes. 
Sometimes I returned to a teacher three or 
four times to make certain we got down to 
grips with matters of traits and technique 
before they became inground as bad habits. 

Have I reduced the time I used to spend 
in interviews with “outsiders,” clerical 
duties, and petty routine to the minimum 
so that I might have time for the more 
important duties of classroom visitation and 
conference? Yes, a lot of the matters which 
came to my desk were of no consequence 
and worked themselves out in the course 
of time. Too, I found our teachers en- 
joyed taking care of some administrative 
routine matters, and they testified that the 


‘Head, Department of Music Education and Acting 
Head Department of Fine Arts, New Mexicéd State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico. 

4Gray, William S. “The Work of Elementary-School 
Principals,” Elementary School Journal, September, 1918, 
pp. 34-35. 


doing of them helped them to grow profes- 
sionally. And so far, they have done them 
as well as I could. 

Have I had a genuine program of super- 
vision this year? Yes, we have taken dir- 
ected study as a central objective and have 
built a whole year’s program of supervi- 
sion around this. Of course I considered 
other matters with teachers as they became 
pertinent, but on the whole we have con- 
centrated on this large problem. 


Have I stooped to spying? Definitely 
no! 


Diagnosing Teaching Situations 

Have I kept the teaching more than the 
teacher the center of my attention when 
supervising? Yes, I have been fair and im- 
partial in diagnosing regardless of who the 
teacher was. I have held judgment in sus- 
pense until I had made sufficient analysis 
and diagnosis even though it meant return- 
ing to a teacher three or four times. Some- 
times I solicited the help of the teacher in 
diagnosing her own weaknesses and found 
that often she could see matters of im- 
portance which I had not seen. 

Have I been scientific in diagnosing? 
Scientific in my observation? Yes, I use 
this code: At the end of a recitation I am 
able to tell the teacher exactly how she dis- 
tributed her questions among the members 
of the class and what justification she had 
for the distribution she made. It shows the 
extent and quality of each pupil’s partici- 
pation in the recitation. Before the con- 
ference I make a summary from this code 
and can tell the teacher exact facts about 
her work. I note the teacher’s consumption 
of time for I have found that, for example, 
to tell a teacher merely that she talked too 
much is ineffective. But to say, “Miss 
Adams, out of the class period of twenty- 
five minutes, you talked about thirteen 
minutes,” is to show her she talked too 
much. 

Am I familiar with the phases of teach- 
ing, activities, and traits most in need of 
improving? I think so. At least I have 
kept up to date on the research in this 
field reported in the educational period- 
icals. In the past year or so there seems to 
be more and more investigation into the 
actual needs of teachers and less profes- 
sional patter about matters of supervisory 
nature. 

Have I supplemented my diagnosis with 
periodical standardized survey and diag- 
nostic tests? Yes, we give and follow 
through a complete testing program. We 
do not stop with the knowing of the final 
rankings, scores, etc., but use these as 
bases for the work in the following term. 
Some of our teachers have given tests on 


their own initiative and then competed 
with their own scores. 
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Individual Conferences 


In conferences with the teachers, do I 
encourage them to give their point of view 
and to ask questions? Yes, instead of mak- 
ing the conferences one-sided affairs, I en- 
gage the teacher in conversation and try to 
make the discussions real factors in their 
growth and development. Our teachers 
know that my responsibility is to help 
them. They know that from my “side-line” 
point of view I can see them as they can 
never see themselves, especially when they 
are in the midst of their teaching activi- 
ties. I seek the teacher’s point of view be- 
cause she knows the /ocale much better 
than I do. I always proportion a bit of 
time at the close of the conference so that 
the teacher may ask me any questions. 
Strange as it may seem, we are seldom able 
to consider all the matters we would like 
to consider. It seems impossible to get 
everything said in the amount of time we 
have to say them. 

Do I use both positive and negative 
criticisms? I have found that our teachers 
do not want to be treated as though they 
were tin gods. They want to know the 
truth, the whole truth. But regardless of 
whether the criticisms are positive or nega- 
tive, I have found that a supervisor must 
have scientific data to support his conten- 
tions. If a supervisor has nothing better 
than opinion to offer the teacher, he had 
better avoid all teachers. Most generally 
their opinion is as good as his. Then too, 
one could hardly call such procedure 
supervision. 

Do the teachers really take an active 
part in the conferences? Yes, they realize 
we all have the same end .in view — that 
of educating boys and girls. Our teachers 
do not feel that they are being put on the 
“green carpet” in the conferences. Rather, 
they welcome the opportunity to see them- 
selves as I have seen them. Growth begins 
with one’s self. 


Supervisory Teachers’ Meetings 

Are the programs prearranged and pre- 
announced? Yes, when the teachers come 
to the meeting they know exactly what is 
to be expected of them. We arrange for 
announcements and matters of adminis- 
trative routine to be handed to them in 
mimeographed form and thereby keep the 
meeting as short and to the point as 
possible. 

Are the teachers who attend these meet- 
ings a homogeneous group? Yes, we have 
a few general teachers’ meetings, but they 
are for administrative rather than super- 
visory purposes. Supervisory meetings are 
arranged for teachers who have problems 
in common. 


Other Activities 


Do I encourage individual and group 
research among our teachers? Yes, and 
they not only widen their professional 
horizons by such research, but they often 
solve local problems in this manner. 

Do I encourage our teachers to use such 
devices as self-analysis and self-improve- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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How Bethel Township 


Operates Its School Busses 


Incident with centralization of rural schools, 
the transportation of children has become a 
major item in the budgets of such school 
districts. Since this transportation is only in- 
cidental to the real business of educating the 
boys and girls, any savings which can be 
made without impairing the service can be 
applied, to an improvement in the actual edu- 
cational services or be reflected in a reduced 
budget. 

The transportation of school children is 
administered generally under one of three 
types of organization: (1) The routes are 
contracted to the lowest reliable bidder, who 
furnishes all equipment and bears all ex- 
penses, for a stipulated monthly sum. (2) 
The routes are let to the lowest reliable 
bidder who furnishes the chassis only, and 
who bears operating costs, for a stipulated 
monthly sum. The board of education fur- 
nishes and maintains the bus body. (3) The 
board of education owns the transportation 
units, furnishes materials for operation and 
maintenance, and employs a driver for a stated 
wage. 

Bethel Township in Miami County has 
been one of the Ohio pioneers in the opera- 
tion of a transportation system owned en- 
tirely by the board of education. The com- 
parisons of the past have indicated definitely 
that such a system is desirable in that it 
offers an opportunity for considerable sav- 
ings without impairing the educational oppor- 
tunity of the child. At the same time, the 
transportation service of our community has 
been the equal of that provided by any neigh- 
boring districts under any administrative plan. 

For the school year 1931-1932, our total 
transportation costs, including depreciation, 
were 48.5 per cent’ of the average cost of 
similar service in Ohio as estimated by the 
State Department of Education. For the school 
year 1936-1937, our transportation costs were 
65.4 per cent of the maximum allowed by the 
State Department under the Ohio Foundation 
program. This maximum was based on an 
estimated average cost, assuming that the 
state should reimburse an individual district 
for no more than an average. 

The difference between the percentages for 
1931-1932 and 1936-1937 is due principally 
to our shifting from student to adult drivers. 

An analvsis of the school transportation 
costs in Miami County, Ohio. for the school 
vear 1936-1937 shows that Bethel Township 
had the lowest per-pupil cost of the thirteen 
school districts in the county. All three types 
of organization are represented. The costs for 
these thirteen districts ranged from 67.5 cents 
per day in Bethel Township to 13.24 cents 
per dav in another township, averaging 10.22 
cents per day for the thirteen townships in 
the county.‘ 





Superintendent of School Bethe! Township, Miami 
County. Ohio 

Cutting Transportation Costs in Ru S-hool Districts 
J. D. Blackford, 1932. An unpublished paper presented 
before the Joint Education Committee of the Ohio Gen 
eral Assembly 
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Loading the busses in the driveway behind the Bethel Township High School. 


This comparison shows that our operating 
costs were 66 per cent of the county aver- 
age. It should be noted that this comparison 
was made on estimated costs and enrollments 
at the beginning of the school year, which 
accounts for the slight difference in this figure 
and the true figures based on final costs 
and enrollment. The chief discrepancy oc- 
curred in the number of pupils, Mr. Williams 
using 416, the estimated enrollment, while 
this study uses 388, the number of pupils 
transported per day at the close of the first 
week of school. This number was over 400 
by January 1, 1937, which if used, would 
lower the per-pupil costs by about 3 per cent. 

For the school year 1936-1937, the Bethel 
Township schools operated nine school busses 
which transported 388 children (Table I) 


TABLE I. The School Busses in Bethel Township 
Route Model Present Capac- 

Number Chassis Type Body Cost Value ity 
1 1930 Wood $ 1,275 $ 276 §2 

2 1929 Wood-Steel 1,155 150 33 
1936 Stee! 1,387 1,186 46 

4 1935 Steel 1,086 710 46 
1934 Steel 1,097 575 46 

6 1931 Wood-Steel 1,218 320 50 

7 1934 Steel 1,097 575 46 

8 1932 Wood- Stee! 1,055 300 39 

'f) 1933 Steel 1.045 3R5 45 


Total $10,415 $4,477 403 


Bethel Township schools have a transpor- 
tation foreman and eight bus drivers 
employed at a daily wage. The drivers 
are required to give bond in the sum of 
$500 for the faithful performance of their 
duties and provide themselves with liability 

4Analysis Transportation Costs Miami County Schools 


for 1936-1937, M. L. Williams. 1936. Miami County 
Schools, Troy, Ohio. (Mimeographed sheet.) 
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insurance up to $50,000 for one accident. They 
report each day to the transportation fore- 
man any matters concerning their busses, 
pupils, or routes needing administrative at- 
tention. Each driver provides storage for his 
bus during the summer months. 

The foreman is employed at a monthly 
salary considerably higher than the driver’s 
wage, and is assigned a short route. This 
enables him to get to the building early, 
or to have another driver take his route in 
case he is required to do some emergency 
repair work on a bus. The board maintains 
a small repair shop at the school. 

The foreman is also responsible for keep- 
ing the busses in proper mechanical condition 
at all times, doing the repair work not re- 
quiring special equipment. He meters all gaso- 
line, oil, etc., keeping an accurate account 
and reporting the same to the superintendent 
at the close of each week. An account of 
repairs, tires, etc., is similarly kept and re- 
ported. All transportation purchases other 
than new busses are made by the foreman 
with the approval of the superintendent. 

The transportation foreman usually drives 
the bus for all extracurricular trips, such 
as basketball games (teams only), judging 
trips, and vocational tours. These trips 
amounted to 2,400 miles last year. He is 
also required to make electrical repairs in 
the school building, along with other 
mechanical repairs and improvements within 
his ability, not properly the business of the 
school janitor. 

Two men teachers are employed as substi- 
tute drivers because of their availability on 
short notice. These substitutes, especially the 
teacher of vocational agriculture, quite often 
drive the busses on school tours. 
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The bus fleet of the Bethel Township High School lined up and ready to go. 


When the school census is taken each May, 
the enumerator is provided with a blank map 
of the district upon which he is required to 
indicate the home of each pupil who will be 
in school the following September. From this 
map the bus routes are reorganized, con- 
sidering the location of the driver, the 
capacity of the bus, the roads, and the age 
or size of the pupils. This plan makes pos- 
sible the balancing of the routes, assuring 
us the least possible total miles per day. The 
routes are easily subject to change to pro- 
vide for population shifts, especially during 


TABLE If. Summary of the Transportation Foreman’s Reports for the 





School Year Ending June 30, 
Total 

Route Speedometer Gallons Quarts Repairs 

No. Miles Gas Oil Tires (etc.) 

1 3,600 379 40 $ 40.95 

z 5,091 423 32 28.39 

3 3,180 482 16 34.25 

4 4,190 535 27 4.55 

5 4,405 530 26 29.80 

6 5,146 610 34 10.54 

7 3,145 435 20 9.87 

‘ 4,232 465 30 49.22 

9 2,585 380 26 27.15 
Total 35,574 4,239 251 $234.72 
Average 3,953 471 28 $ 26.08 





the “spring moving” season. This flexibility 
is useful. 

At the close of the school year, the super- 
intendent reports to the board of education 
the costs for each bus for the year, the 
physical condition of the equipment, along 
with suggestions for improvement. 

Table II is a summary of the transporta- 
tion foreman’s weekly reports, including the 
repairs, painting, etc., before school started 
on September 8, 1937. 

The shorter routes, more heavily loaded, 
with the greater number of stops per mile, 
showed the lower gasoline mileage. The make 
of the motor was also apparently a factor. 
Bus No. 9 was used for repair work and tow- 
in purposes. 

The costs for each of the busses are shown 
in Table III. To arrive at these figures, the 
average cost of gasoline was estimated to be 
14 cents per gallon, the average cost of oil at 16 
cents per quart, and the actual cost of 
alcohol was 12 cents per quart. Our gasoline 
contract is subject to the fluctuations of the 
local market. 

The “service” item is the pro-rata share 
for each bus of the foreman’s salary, in excess 
of his driver’s wage. The item labeled “In- 


terest on the Investment” is calculated at 6 
per cent of the “present value” as listed in 
Table I. Since this is an item which a pri- 
vate contractor would consider, it is properly 
included here. ' 
Arriving at a satisfactory figure for depreci- 
ation of equipment presents a considerable 
problem. Our plan has been to purchase a new 
bus each year. Since this plan has main- 
tained the service adequately, we have used 
the cost of the new bus each year as the 
total depreciation on all units. In an analysis 
such as this, it is necessary to arrive at a 


depreciation figure for each bus. Assuming 
that the average cost of a new unit is ap- 
proximately $1,200, that the unit will give 
ten years of satisfactory service, and that after 
ten years it will have a trade-in value of 
about $40, a “Depreciation Schedule” was 
devised. This is shown in Table IV. 

TABLE IV. Depreciation Schedule 


Depreciation Total 


Year per Year Depreciation 

First $200 

Second 175 $ 375 
Third 150 525 
Fourth 137 662 
Fifth 125 787 
Sixth 112 899 
Seventh 100 999 
Eighth 85 1,084 
Ninth 60 1,144 
Tenth 20 1,164 


With this schedule as a basis, considering 
the mileage, the mechanical condition of the 
chassis, the physical condition of the body. 
and the condition of the tires, the depreciation 
figures in Table III and the present value 
in Table I were approximated. 

This depreciation table will probably be 
revised in the future because the busses pur- 
chased since 1929 will apparently give more 


TABLE III. 
1937 
Last Route Gasoline Oil 
Quarts Speedometer Miles 1 $ 53.06 $ 6.40 
Alcohol Reading per Gal ? 59.22 §.12 
10 24,342 9.5 3 67.48 2.56 
14 35,591 12.0 4 74.90 4.32 
11 3,180 6.6 . 74.20 4.16 
12 9,665 7.8 6 85.40 5.44 
12 11,705 8.3 7 60.90 3.20 
14 20,335 8.5 g 65.10 4.80 
13 9,446 ‘3 9 53.20 4.16 
15 20 37? 01 
16 14,750 6.8 Total $593.46 $40.16 
117 fverage $ 65.94 $ 4.46 
13 8.4 
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than ten years of service. Our nine-year-old 
bus is seemingly solid and sound, and with 
a total mileage of 35,591, it is not worn out. 
Neither is it obsolete. Only further experi- 


ence can give us a proper basis for calculating - 


depreciation. 

In the clerk’s ledger, transportation ex- 
penses are listed under the headings: (1) 
salaries, (2) supplies for operation, (3) ma- 
terials for maintenance, (4) new equipment. 

All of the expenses listed in Table III fit 
in one of these categories except the latter 
two. However, it so happens that the listed 
depreciation plus the interest on the invest- 
ment are just slightly in excess of the amount 
paid for the new school bus. Table V shows 
these expenses grouped as above. 


TABLE V. Expense Summary for the School 
Year 1936-1937 


Sup plie s Materials 


Bus for for Main- 
Vo. Operation tenance Salaries Overhead Total 
1 $ 60.66 $ 40.95 $ 310.67 $ 116.56 $ 528.84 
2 66.02 28.39 310.67 94.00 499.08 
3 71.36 34.25 310.66 271.16 687.43 
4 80.66 4.55 310.67 217.60 613.48 
5 79.80 29.80 310.67 184.50 604.77 
6 92.52 10.54 310.66 131.20 544.92 
7 65.66 9.87 310.67 184.50 570.70 
8 71.70 49.22 310.67 143.00 574.59 
9 59.28 27.15 310.66 160.10 557.19 
Total $647.66 $234.72 $2,796.00 $1,502.62 $5,181.00 


The clerk’s record shows that the actual 
expenditures as paid by the board of educa- 
tion for these four items for the period 
covered by this report were $5,168.03. 

Table VI gives further information regard- 


Operation Costs for School Busses in Bethel Township, 1936-1937 


Interest on Deprecia- 
Alcohol Driver Service Investment tion 
$ 1.20 $ 267 $ 43.67 $ 16.56 $ 100 
1.68 267 43.67 9.00 85 
1.32 267 43.66 71.16 200 
1.44 267 43.67 42.60 175 
1.44 267 43.67 34.50 150 
1.68 267 43.66 19.20 112 
1.56 267 43.67 34.50 150 
1.80 267 43.67 18.00 125 
1.92 267 43.66 23.10 137 
$14.04 $2,403 $393.00 $268.62 $1,234 
$ 1.56 $ 267 $ 43.67 $ 29.85 $ 137 


ing the bus routes which is needed to arrive 
at index figures for transportation costs. 


TABLE VI. Transportation Routes in Bethel 
Township for 1936-37 
(All mileage is based on speedometer readings) 


Route Miles per Day Miles per Year Pupils 
Vo Loaded Total Loaded Total Transported 
1 12.2 18.2 2,196 3,276 50 
2 22 31 3,960 5,580 34 
3 12.2 23 2,196 3,276 55 
4 21.2 31.4 3,816 5,652 42 
5 9.8 12.8 1,764 2,304 34 
6 21.2 30.6 3,816 5,508 45 
7 9.8 19.2 1,764 3,456 49 
8 16.4 21.2 2,452 3,816 35 
9 5.4 6.8 972 1,224 44 

Total 130.2 194.2 23,436 33,956 388 


The “Loaded Miles per Day” is twice the 
distance from the point where the first pupil 
boards the bus to the school building. The 
“Total Miles per Day” is twice the distance 
from the driver’s home to the school building 
and back to his home again, exclusive of the 
distance from his home to the nearest point 
on the route. 

A discrepancy occurred between the 
theoretical total mileage and the actual speedo- 
meter mileage as shown in Table II. These 

(Concluded on page 97) 
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General Exterior View, Mary Phillips Elementary School, Mishawaka, Indiana.— John Leonard Hamilton, Architect, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mary F. Phillips 


Elementary School, Mishawaka, Indiana 


The federal census of 1930 showed 
Mishawaka to be Indiana's “fastest grow- 
ing city.” The school population for 1930 
was more than twice that of 1920. The 
growth that gave Mishawaka its distinc- 
tion made for the school city a real build- 
ing and financial problem. During that 
decade three large modern buildings were 
erected. Portables were built on three other 
sites to remain until the permanent needs 
of the neighborhoods could be determined 
ind until school finances would permit fur- 
ther expansion. 

In 1928 a two-room portable schoolhouse 
was purchased and located in one of the 
most rapidly growing sections. This port- 
able was named the Mary F. Phillips 
School in honor of Mary F. Phillips, who 
had been principal of the Battell School in 
Mishawaka for twenty-seven years — from 
1900 to 1927. 

\s the population grew other portables 
were added on this site to accommodate 
the increasing number of children. Three 
years ago a careful survey showed that a 


permanent building to house approximately 
600 to 700 elementary school children was 
a necessity for the district 

Early in 1935 Mr. John L. Hamilton, of 


Chicago, the architect who had planned 
ind supervised the erection of the Misha- 
waka High School and the Beiger Junior 
High School, was engaged by the board of 
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View of the Auditorinm-Gymnasium Wing of the Mary Phillips Elementary School, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


school trustees to draw plans for a new 
elementary school. A little later the board 
secured a grant from the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works for 
$73,665, and with the approval of tax- 
payers, the necessary bonds in the amount 
of $100,000 and $20,000 were sold, to con- 
struct the building. 

The general contract was let to Sollitt 
Construction Company, Incorporated, of 
South Bend. Work began in March 1935, 
and the building was ready for occupancy 
in October, 1936. The total cost of the 
building was $193,955.77, including archi- 
tect’s fees. 

The building is of modified colonial de- 
sign. The basement contains only the heat- 
ing plant, the showers, and dressing rooms. 
On the first floor are the principal's office, 
book store, teachers’ rest room, and eight 
classrooms. The kindergarten is one of the 
interesting rooms on this floor. It has a 
stone fireplace, lavatories, and __ toilets 
specially designed for kindergarten chil- 
dren, and a workroom equipped with an in- 
dividual locker for each child. 

On this floor also is a combination audi- 


torium-gymnasium with balcony. This room 
will seat approximately 400 persons, and it 
has a stage 24 by 50 feet, which is ample 
for musical, dramatic, and other entertain- 
ments. It is the intention of the board to 
make this building a community center, 
to promote Boy Scout work and Camp Fire 
Girl activities, and to meet the social and 
educational demands of the adults in this 
district. A small, well-equipped kitchen is 
placed near the auditorium and may be 
used by any of these groups. 

The Mishawaka schools are organized 
for departmental work in grades four, five, 
and six, and the rooms on the second floor 
are planned to meet the requirements of 
teachers of special subjects. The library 
reading room has built-in book shelves, it 
is furnished with library reading tables 
with linoleum tops, and is amply supplied 
with the best books for children’s reading. 
The other rooms in this department are 
used for art, English, mathematics, social 
studies, and activity work, and the furni- 
ture and equipment were selected with spe- 
cial view of the needs of teachers of these 
subjects. 


All rooms in the building are equipped 
with built-in bookcases, pupils’ wardrobes, 
teachers’ cloak rooms, and a liberal supply 
of bulletin boards for display work. 

The grounds have been planned with 
carefully selected and well placed ever- 
greens, and the building presents an un- 
usually pleasing appearance. It is archi- 
tecturally as well as educationally a distinct 
asset to the neighborhood which it serves. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE MEETS 
AT CRAWFORD NOTCH, N. H. 


The conference of New England schoolmen was 
held in October, at Crawford Notch, N. H., with 
an attendance of two hundred superintendents 
and other educators. Round-table discussions on 
the larger problems in education were held, at 
which frank expression of opinions was invited 
Following the conference, a summary of the group 
meetings, with the high spots of the discussions, 
was sent to each member in attendance 

The conference was organized in 1924, with its 
membership limited to one hundred educators of 
the New England states. Mr. John J. Desmond 


Jr., superintendent of schools of Chicopee, Mass., 


was chairman of the conference 
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Avon school building with the new addition to the right. The picture does not show the enlarged window area provided 
for the classrooms in the wing at the left end of the building. - 


Irchitects, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Avon Overcomes Hazardous Obsolescence 


\ striking example of the “then and 
now’ is afforded in the remodeling of the 
Gifford School in Avon, Mass., a town of 
2,500 population about twenty-five miles 
southeast of Boston. Taking advantage of 
PWA assistance, the town now has a thor- 
oughly up-to-date school building in place 
of an inconvenient, dangerously crowded, 
wooden structure more than fifty years old. 
rhe date of erection of the original unit 
may be judged by the presence of an old- 
fashioned mansard roof and cupola. This 
cupola was destroyed by fire three years 
ago. With its classrooms above stairs, the 
assembly hall on the third floor, construc- 
tion in wood, and wooden stairways, the 
building was a fire risk, no longer to be 
tolerated in a wide-awake community 
which has a sense of responsibility for its 
school children. 

The plans for the improvements were 
from the office of the Frank Irving Cooper 
Corporation of Boston, architects special- 
izing in the planning of public buildings. 

The reconstructed schoolhouse is a build- 
ing of which the town may well be proud, 
following as it does, modern lines in its 
exterior, while within, it is fitted to meet 
the requirements of the school program of 
today. In addition to its use in the educa- 


John Ritchie 


tional field, the Gifford School meets com- 
munity needs with its fine assembly hall or 
auditorium. 

The improvements include an addition 
at the right-hand end of the old school, as 
shown in the illustration, the remodeling 
of the exterior of the older units, and the 
rearrangements of the interior. The addi- 
tion is a building in brick, with a frontage 
of 70 ft. and a depth of 110 ft. This houses 
the auditorium and four new classrooms, 


Poormon © GIPFORD SCHOOL ™ AVON 
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The architect's sketch for the remodeling and 


and in addition, shower and dressing rooms 

be used when the auditorium serves as 
a gymnasium in the health educational 
work of the school program. The showers 
are also used in connection with outdoor 
sports on the playground area at the rear 
of the building. 

The auditorium has three distinct serv- 
ices, first as an assembly hall for the school 
for those exercises that bring together the 
larger groups of pupils, like music appre- 
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nothing which the final building has not included. 
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ciation, meetings of extracurricular school 
societies, and such general gatherings as 
school plays and graduation; second with 
its seats removed the hall can be the gym- 
nasium either for physical education and 
play, or the sports that today are in- 
separable from community activities. Third 
for the community, such a hall has many 
uses — gatherings, lectures, concerts, town 
meetings, exhibitions, dances, and social 
occasions. This hall is a great economy to 
the townspeople in the saving of rent, be- 
cause public meetings heretofore were held 
in rented property. 

The auditorium is approximately 60 by 
45 ft. and seats 450 persons; there is a 
stage fitted for lectures or plays, and acces- 
sory dressing rooms. The hall has its prin- 
cipal entrances at the end, making its use 
convenient, without disturbing school exer- 
cises; it has other exits directly out-of- 
doors, a measure assuring safety to the 
audience in case of emergency. 

Changes in the older section, included 
the removal of the mansard, making a new 
roof in line with that of the remodeled 
structure, and covering the exterior with 
brick to match the new wing. The third 
story, which contained the old auditorium, 
has been entirely eliminated, and a hazard- 
ous single-stair exit has been removed. 
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The building before remodeling was 

anything but attractive in spite of the fact 

that the board of education kept it well 
painted and in rebair. 


New exits from each floor of the old build- 
ing have been cut through into the new 
building, and this assists administration 
and pupil circulation as well as increases 
the safety factor. New metal columns 
have been added and other structural 
changes have been made, increasing the 
soundness of the old building. Windows 
have been added to furnish ample natural 
light to the classrooms in the old part so 
that the lighting of every room is as good 
as that in the new section. 
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In the middle unit, dignified doorways 
have replaced the old approaches, and the 
windows have been rearranged. The 
changes in the middle unit have afforded 
some additional floor space, and this has 
been utilized for offices of the principal 
and of the school nurse. The old hot-air 
furnaces have been removed, and a low- 
pressure, steam boiler has been installed in 
a completely fireproof boiler room; sepa- 
rate heating units in the different rooms 
have been placed beneath the windows to 
take air from out-of-doors through grilles 
in the walls. This direct system of ventila- 
tion was pioneered by Mr. Frank Irving 
Cooper and his associates, and is widely 
used throughout Massachusetts. 

The general contract for the remodel- 
ing and the new structure amounted to 
$81,601. The new equipment cost $2,840. 
The completed structure takes care of all 
the children of Avon and accommodates at 
present 430 pupils in the grades and the 
high school. 

The modernized school furnishes a_ hall 
for civic as well as school purposes, and 
presents a dignified appearance quite in 
harmony with the community. The build- 
ing is a fine example of modernization for 
a town of limited means and moderate 
needs in New England of today. 


A Unified School District 
and Its New Type of Auditorium 


In the wide plain of the Santa Ana 
Valley in Southern California, thirty miles 
from Los Angeles and twenty miles from 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean, lie the 21,- 
980 acres of the Placentia Unified School 
District. Almost unmatched in its accom- 


W. M. Culp 


plishments, the Placentia District is one 
of the few school systems in the United 
States dealing with a rural situation which 
has come out of the depression free from 
debt, with a budget arranged on the “pay- 
as-you-go” plan 


all of this at the end of 





Exterior of the auditorium, Placentia High School, Placentia. California.—T. C. 


Kistner, Architect, Los 


Ingeles, California. 


i four-year school-building program pro- 
viding the district with three-quarters-of- 
a-million dollar’s worth of school property 
totally unencumbered and_ comprising 
seventeen new building units. These satis- 
factory conditions were brought about by 
the careful management of Supt. A. P. 
Patten and his board of education, headed 
by President Warren M. Bradford. 

Few rural situations have the possibili- 
ties which aided the administrators of the 
Placentia Unified School District. In its 
environs are some of the finest Valencia 
orange orchards in California, and from its 
packing houses go three thousand carloads 
of citrous fruit to the eastern markets. In 
addition, to the north and east of the school 
district, are oil wells which flow to the 
total of 3,000,000 barrels per year. In this 
area are about 5,000 persons who con- 
tribute to the school system some thousand 
pupils, who attend the four elementary 
schools and one high school. These school 
buildings are in charge of a faculty of 
53 teachers and principals. With a school- 
district valuation of $9,284,065, a budget 
of $206,145 has been set up for the school 
year 1937-1938. On a combined tax rate 
of $1.60— 84 cents for the elementary 
schools and 76 cents for the high school 
sufficient funds are available for all operat- 
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ing expenses and for the financing of some 
additional plant improvements. 

Placentia, as one of the California school 
systems, believes in presenting special edu- 
cational advantages to children of Mexican 
parentage. Consequently, 550 Mexican 
pupils are enrolled in three schools adjacent 
to their homes. In the Bradford Avenue 
School, 400 white children are enrolled, 
and the Valencia High School houses 150 
students. This concentration of white chil- 
dren from all over the district at a central 
point resulted in the establishment of a 
transportation system comprising seven 
busses. 

While the Placentia School District goes 
back to 1878 for its founding, up to four 
years ago its high-school students were 
educated in the Fullerton Union High 
School, located three miles distant. Seeking 
local autonomy in the education of their 
high-school students, the citizens of the 
Placentia Union Grammar Schoo! District, 
in 1933, withdrew from the Fullerton Dis- 
trict and established the Valencia High 
School. On July 1, 1936, this district, com- 
posed of the grammar districts of Placentia, 
Richfield, Yerba, and Commonwealth, tak- 
ing advantage of the provisions of a new 
California law, became the Unified School 
District of Placentia, with the boundaries 
of the grammar-school districts coterminous 
with the boundaries of the high-school dis- 
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Interior of the auditorium, Placentia High School, Placentia, California. The large 
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California. — T. C. Kistner, Architect, 
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roof girders are hollow as are the side wall columns. 
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The auditorium, Placentia High School, Placentia, California. 

The picture was taken before the planting had been com- 

pleted and shows the five outside columns which provide 
earthquake-proof support for the roof. 
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utilizing hollow girders. 
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Bradford Avenue School, Placentia, California. This simple concrete building is both fire and earthquake-proof. The mono- 
lithic concrete walls provide an interesting as 


trict, and both under the same board and 
administrative management. 

Superintendent Patten is now in his third 
year at Placentia. He entered the office 
under serious difficulties. At the time the 
high-school buildings were incomplete, and 
the Bradford Avenue School, used as a 
temporary high school, had burned down. 
With $65,000 of insurance money as a 
backlog, and with the aid of SERA and 
PWA grants, and funds raised from cur- 
rent tax levies, a $140,000 high-school 
plant was built, and $167,000 was expended 
on improvements to the elementary school, 
all within a period of two years. 


The Buildings 

Upon a 25-acre tract on Bradford Ave- 
nue are located the buildings of the Valen- 
cia High School and the Bradford Avenue 
elementary buildings, on opposite sides of 
the plot. The high-school buildings com- 
prise a classroom unit, administrative 
offices, a large gymnasium, a business unit, 
and a combined agricultural and mechanic- 
arts shop. 

The Bradford Avenue elementary setup 
is of more than particular interest. Two of 
its units, the auditorium and the class- 
room, are out of the ordinary; the audi- 
torium on account of the form of its roof 
support, and the classroom unit on ac- 
count of its low-cost construction. In ad- 
dition to these buildings, there is a house 
built for a practice home, which is used 
by the domestic science classes of the high- 
school groups. Another building houses the 
offices of the superintendent of schools, the 
business manager, the supply department, 
and the school library 

Many favorable comments have been 
received on the Bradford Avenue School 
and Auditorium. The building, erected from 


and use of the building. 


plans of T. C. Kistner, architect, of Los 
\ngeles, is of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion in simple, severe, vet pleasing lines. 
It has cost $48,280. For this money, a 
nine-unit, one-story building was built, in- 
cluding eight classrooms, accessory rooms 
and corridors, a high standard of fire re- 
sistance, and provision against earthquake. 

The Bradford Avenue Auditorium is a 
building 127 ft. long and 77 ft. wide, con- 
taining 986 seats. Architect T. C. Kistner 
and William T. Wright, chief engineer, 
provided a_ hollow-girder roof, the first 
one of its kind in a public-school audi- 
torium. The five girders have been built 18 
feet apart, and have a length of 77 ft. 4 in. 
each. The girders have thin webs of vary- 
ing thickness and 6 in. top and bottom 
slabs. The top slabs are cast integral with 
the intervening roof slabs, to form a hori- 
zontal diaphragm, designed to transmit 
seismic forces into the surrounding walls 
and then to the foundations. To provide 
roof drainage the girders vary in depth 
from 5 ft. at midspan to 4 ft. at the ends. 
They have an overall width of 4 ft. 7 .in., 
which is also the width of the columns. 
All five frames are carried on continuous 
footings, running the entire length of the 
side walls. The girders and columns form 
a part of both the exterior and interior 
architectural design of the building. With 
the exception of the roof-deck portion, the 
concrete was cast in plywood and _ run- 
mold forms. 


The Interior Finish 
In the building the finished girders, the 
concrete joists connecting the girders, and 
the columns upon which the girders rest 
form a harmonious whole within the audi 
torium, on the exterior the columns and 
walls give an appearance of strength and 


well as completely honest expression of the construction 


simplicity. The color scheme of blue and 
white with orange trimming sets off the 
girders of the ceiling. The blue finish of 
the windows and the mauve drapes 
lengthen the height of the walls, giving a 
feeling of vastness to the auditorium. The 
acoustic qualities of the room are of the 
best. A sound absorbing wallboard has been 
placed on the side walls and back and on 
the front and back of each girder. 

The auditorium has a large stage, com- 
pletely equipped for school assemblies and 
for school and class dramatics and speech. 
\n electric organ has been installed. 

This building, with a seating capacity 
of 1,000 was erected at a cost of $70,200, 
exclusive of heating, electrical equipment, 
and seating. 


WHY CLOSE THE SCHOOLS? 


Dr. Frank J. Jirka, director of the Illinois 
State Health Department, recently made the fol 
lowing statement 

“The hysteria and alarm created by closing 
schools does a great deal of harm. There is no 
logical reason for believing that closing schools 
prevents the spread of infantile paralysis 

“It is irrational and illogical to close the school 
in an effort to prevent poliomyelitis and not do 
the same with respect to cerebrospinal fever, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, rabies, and 
even traffic accidents 

“There is no evidence whatever that attend 
ance in schools influences one way or the other 
the prevalence of infantile paralysis 

‘Records covering 21 years show that the dis- 
ease invariably begins to rise sharply each year in 
July or August before school opens, reaches a 
peak in September or October and then declines 
abruptly regardless of whether schools are open 
or cl sed 

No one knows just how poliomyelitis spreads 
but it is well known that illness therefrom is 
highly sporadic, rarely affecting more than one in 
i family even where 


several children are in 
timately associated. This indicates that some im 
portant factor other than close contact is in 
volved in the spread.” 
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General Exterior View, George Washington Feaser Grade School, Middletown, Pennsylvania.— John H. Wickersham, 
Irchitect, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


, oa a sham, engineer, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, coal-storage room. 
A GRADE SCHOC yL PLANNED FOR was elected as architect. A plot of ground ad- The building which is designed in the 
ENLARGEMENT vantageously located and containing 7.18 Colonial style, is developed in brick and cast 
G. W. Feaser acres was bought, and the architect was stone. The construction comprises brick bear- i 
The elementary pupils of Middletown, authorized to draw up plans for a nine-class- ing walls, wood-joist partitions between class- 
Pennsylvania, are enjoying the use of a new room building. The plans were completed in rooms, and concrete floors in the stairs, cor- 
grade-school building, the result of a building the summer of 1935 and application was made _ ridors, and boiler room. The outside dimen- 
program initiated by the school board in the to the Federal Public Works Administration sions are 100 by 57 ft. 
fall of 1934. After considering the entire for a grant toward the erection cost. This was The construction was completed August 15, 
range of educational and financial problems allowed October 7, 1935, and building opera 1936, and the classes occupied it September 
involved, the board decided in February, 1935, tions began shortly 8, 1936. The board has named the building the 
that it would be advantageous to build a grade The building is of semifireproof construc George Washington Feaser School. 
school and to remove all elementary pupils tion. It contains two stories, and is without The plan has been so worked out and the 
from the existing high-school building. In ad a basement, except for an area 34 by 22 ft., mechanical equipment has been so arranged 
vance of further planning, Mr. John Wicker- which is divided into a boiler room and a_ that further units can be added to the build- 


ing and combined into a junior-senior high 
school. On the first floor there are four class- 
rooms, a principal's office, and a clinic room; 
on the second floor there are five classrooms 
Two of the latter are separated by a unit 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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1 typical classroom in the George Washington Feaser Grade First Floor Plan, George Washington Feaser Grade 


School, Middletown, Pennsylvania School, Middletown, Pennsylvania. 
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The Field Kindley Memorial High School, Coffeyville, Kansas, with the Rooseve'!t Junior High School at the extreme right, 


COFFEY VILLE SCHOOLS FLOOD. 
LIGHTED 
Supt. K. W. McFarland 
The board of education of the city of Coffey 


as these appear when floodlighted. 


ville, Kansas, and the board of city commissioners 
have recently co-operated in a project for beau 
tifying the schools as a means of civic better 
ment. Under a co-operative arrangement, the 


Main entrance to the Field Kindley Memorial High School, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
The floodlighting brings out the dignified details of this portal to learning. 


junior-and senior-high-school buildings and the 
junior-college building are floodlighted nightly 
The board of education has installed the light 
ing equipment and the city commissioners are 
furnishing the electricity from the municipall) 
owned electric light and power plant. The flood 
lights are connected with the White Way specia! 
highway lighting system and burn each night so 
long as the White Way is lighted 

rhe Field Kindley Memorial High School and 
the Roosevelt Junio High School are located on 
the same campus and represent a _ million-dolla: 
investment. They are the most imposing school 
buildings in Southeast Kansas and accommodate 
nearly 1,900 students daily 

The two high-school buildings illustrated are 
located on a main highway. They stand well 
back from the street and are important units in 
the civic beautification program, to which the 
community has been committed for some vears 
The two buildings are lighted with ten 1,000-watt 
reflectors. The junior-college building is lighted 
with three similar reflectors 


The beauty of the ivy-covered walls of 
the Coffeyville Junior College is height- 
ened by the floodlighting. 
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A Superintendent's View 
of the School Board's Job 


Mr. Richard E. Tope, who has retired from 
the superintendency at Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, in June, 1937, presents in his final report 
to the board of education, the conclusions of 
his nineteen years of observation and experi- 
ence on the functions and relations of the 
superintendent and the school board. He dis- 
cusses the matter of organization in the fol- 
lowing language: “To carry on such a large 
and complex enterprise as an efficient school 
system requires a very careful and well-estab- 
lished organization. This organization is a gen- 
eral board of control, called the board of edu- 
cation. The board of education is a legislative 
body elected by the people. It is similar to a 
board of directors elected by the stockholders 
of a large business enterprise. In any big, suc- 
cesstul corporation we find a large number of 
stockho!ders. These stockholders meet an- 
nually and elect their board of directors who 
form a more or less continuous working unit 
of general control. This board establishes the 
general policies that shall be pursued in the 
management, growth, and development of the 

; enterprise. In this corporation we have the 
same elements that we find in a school sys- 
. tem. The stockholders are the people; the 
, board of directors chosen by the stockholders 
) corresponds to the board of education elected 
by the people. The raw material of the con- 
cern may be compared to the children who 
enter the school. This comparison could be 
carried out in detail. 

, “The school organization is also like a 
great hospital organization with its patients 
| who need the service, the board of trustees 
of the institution, the superintendent, the 
surgeons and the nurses each having its own 
) counterpart in the school system. Each ele- 
ment is absolutely necessary and each has its 

own specific piece of work to do. 

“A board of education must become an 
organization of men and women who are ac- 
customed to deal with problems in a large 
way. They cannot afford to give time to 
mere details or petty routine. The chief work 
of the board of education is to establish a 
strong financial organization with a definite 
working policy. They must be able to select 
competent executive officers to whom they 
delegate both authority and_ responsibility. 
They must be people who are accustomed to 
establish general policies and then to authorize 
certain employees to carry these out efficiently. 
They should also be people who are skilled in 
hearing reports and checking results. 

“To sum it all up in a single statement, it 
may be said that a board of education is a 
board of control that must unify and promote 
a great and complex body of interests through 
a consideration of plans and policies which 
have been brought together from all sources 
by its executive officers. The superintendent 
ind his assistants are the executive officers 
The superintendent and his assistants are 
iuthorized by the board to manage the school 
as a great enterprise. In following this plan, 
experience has shown that best results are 
secured when the board of education handles 
practically all of its affairs and business as 
a board of control sitting in a committee of 
the whole. Occasionally special committees 
should be appointed for certain definite specifi 
work, but further than this few if any stand- 

ing committees should be appointed 








The Superintendent as an Executive 

“The chief administrator of a school sys- 
tem is the superintendent, chosen by the 
board, to act as its executive and technical 
adviser. He must have training as a school 
administrator. He must be a man who can be 
de.egated authority without abusing the 
priviege. He must be able to direct people 
and get results. He must be a source of inspira- 
tion to his principals, teachers, and assistants, 
the pupils, and the school patrons, that they 
may desire growth and expansion in the school 
system. He must be thoroughly capable of ex- 
ercising executive control over the whole 
school system. A large part of his duties will 
be to collect and interpret facts about his whole 
school system for the consideration of the 
board of education. He must also be able to 
present a full and workable plan for every 
project he recommends to the board. 

“In handling the affairs of a school sys- 
tem in this way, both the board and its 
superintendent must be careful not to in- 
augurate new movements of any kind without 
first investigating all the facts relating to 
the question under consideration. Likewise all 
must be careful about expressing an opinion 
before all the facts are known. It is very 
important that none should speak, authorita- 
tively, upon a question about which he has 
no technical knowledge or be influenced by 
others who speak upon questions about which 
no conclusive evidence is presented. 


Duties and Responsibilities in School 
Administration 

“The duties and responsibilities of the dif- 
ferent authorities in school administration and 
school government overlap in many ways. 
The success and growth of the school system 
makes it imperative that all should co-operate 
and that the spirit of co-operation should be a 
ruling spirit. Each factor in school control 
should know its particular field of activity 
and endeavor and then all must work in har- 
mony for the good of the whole. 

“The following classification or division of 
labor may be made. The duties may be divided 
into four classes — legislative, administrative, 
inspectorial, and supervisory. 
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“The legislative function has to do with 
questions of general control, purposes, policies, 
finance, and physical conditions. This belongs 
to the board of education, the duly consti- 
tuted representatives of the people. 

“The administrative function has to do with 
ways and means of carrying out the general 
purposes and policies of the board. This be- 
longs to the superintendent, his professional 
assistants, principals, and teachers. 

“The inspectorial function has to do with 
determining whether or not the general pur- 
poses and policies of the school are being 
carried out with all the success that is possible. 
This work requires technical knowledge and 
must be secured when occasion seems to war- 
rant from outside sources. To do this, it is 
sometimes necessary for the board of edu- 
cation to employ an educational expert who 
can make a study of the school system and 
report the results of his investigation. 

“The supervisory function has to do with 
questions of service rendered by teachers and 
other employees of the board. It requires very 
special technical knowledge. This function 
belongs to the superintendent and principals. 

“Our ambition is to have the Grand Junction 
school system rank with the best that can be 
found. I am sure that we all desire to have 
the school system in all its branches pass the 
most exacting measurements of efficiency ex- 
perts. It is not enough to have the people say 
their school is the best or for us to think it 
is the best. There are agencies for measure- 
ing efficiency and these should be used from 
time to time. Often the school system gets 
into a situation where it is incapable of re- 
forming itself. This may be true of the health 
and sanitation, the economic organization, the 
school courses of study and curriculums, the 
system of instruction, plans for supervision 
of the work, the financial management, the 
modern housing of the systems, etc. 

“In all matters, we should be glad and will- 
ing to call to our aid especially-trained, dis- 
interested, impartial assistants that are capable 
of giving opinions along these different lines. 
Then we should do our best to carry out the 
suggestions offered by those who perform 
this inspectorial function. 

“In school work we must first have definite 
objectives, which we desire to reach. Then we 
must take advantage of standard tests and 
other methods of measuring efficiency so that 
we can determine what progress is being made 
month after month and year after year to- 
ward realizing these objectives.” 


Collecting Delinquent Tuition Fees 


In recent years here and there throughout 
the United States, a number of school dis- 
tricts have fallen behind in the payment of 
their tuition obligations. In some instances, 
the amounts due have reached thousands of 
dollars with an apparent inability to make 
payment. These default arise where 
the transaction lies wholly between district and 
district, and the state does not assume the 
tuition costs. The situation has exposed school 
authorities to new and embarrassing situations. 

The question which has arisen is as to the 
manner of adjusting cases of this kind. In 
some states, the law provides a remedy. In 
most states, however, the adjustment is a 
matter of litigation between the contracting 
parties. This applies to the states of Illinois, 


cases 





Kentucky, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Connecticut, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Oklahoma, New York, Colo- 
rado and other states. 

Such litigation may establish the justice of 
a claim and result in a judgment but cannot 
compel the collection where a depleted school 
treasury is met. Thus, the district in default 
must deprive its children of the education 
they aspire to. There are exceptions, however, 
to the rule which obtains in most states. The 
states of Delaware and Michigan pay all 
tuition costs. In Alabama, the law permits 
one school system to receive the pupils of 
another school system without the payment of 


— 
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tuition fees. The receiving school system is 
credited with the attendance of incoming 
pupils in the calculation of state funds. In 
Wisconsin, the law provides that where a 
judgment has been secured, the town treas- 
urer collects taxes to the amount of the 
judgment which has preference over other 
town expenses. 

The state of Iowa affords a remedy where 
a district fails or refuses to pay tuition by 
providing that the claim is filed with the 
county auditor of the debtor district. It then 
becomes the duty of the county auditor to 
withhold from the debtor district the amount 
required to pay such tuition and remit to the 
creditor district. A similar law applies to 
Wyoming. 

Texas, too, has a law compelling the pay- 
ment of tuition. In the event that a district 
fails to settle its account with another dis- 
trict, the state will withhold the money of 
the offending district until proper adjustments 
have been made. Maine has a similar law. 
In Virginia, no high-school tuition fees may 
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be exacted, except as prescribed by the state 
board of education. 

The one weapon against tuition delinquents 
which is at the command of all school au- 
thorities where tuition becomes a matter of 
local agreement, is to deny further pupil ad- 
missions. Where a school district finds that 
its pupils are excluded from the high schools 
of the neighboring town, unless the tuition 
charges are paid, it will soon awaken to the 
financial realities involved. The school district 
will have to pay up the tuition debt or keep 
its school children at home. 

Since the fundamental thought in the na- 
tion’s plan of education is to afford an equal 
educational opportunity for every child, it 
becomes equally clear that the barriers to that 
end must be removed. Where the locality is 
unable to meet the situation the state must 
provide the relief. In the larger number of 
states the tuition question apparently has 
not become sufficiently acute to warrant laws 
whereby the state assumes all nonresident tui- 
tion obligations. 


School-Administrative 
Practices in Nebraska 


How things are done by the boards of edu- 
cation and school executives of Nebraska in 
practice and procedure is shown in a survey 
made by Galen Saylor, research director of 
the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. It 
covers some 265 school systems, large and 
small. 

In the matter of board-of-education meet- 
ings, Mr. Saylor reports that out of a total 
of 221 boards reporting, 16.6 per cent only 
meet on call of the president. Almost all of 
the boards hold regular meetings once a 
month, and only three boards report more 
frequent meetings. The larger number, namely 
55.5 per cent, meet on the first Monday of 
each month. Other boards hold their meetings 
on various days, with the last Thursday and 
the second Monday of each month being the 
most frequently mentioned. 

The secretaries of 32 boards receive no 
salaries; 80 receive $50 annually; 61 receive 
from $50 to $100; 26 receive up to $150; 12 
receive $200; and 8 receive over $500. 

A total of 207 schools out of 264 report- 
ing, or 78.4 per cent, adopt formal budgets 
for the year specifying the amounts to be 
spent for various purposes. The larger schools 
almost without exception, adopt budgets, while 
21.0 per cent of the group four schools, 26.4 
per cent of the group five schools, and 40.5 
per cent of the group six schools report that 
their boards do not adopt formal budgets. 
Of the 207 schools which adopt budgets, 173, 
or 84.5 per cent, follow them closely, except 
for unforeseen emergencies. A great majority 
of the superintendents state that they prepare 
preliminary budgets for the guidance of the 
boards. This is also done in a few cases 
where a formal budget is not finally adopted. 

In speaking of high-school commencements 
the survey says: Only 17.2 per cent of all the 
schools have the senior class present their 
own commencement program. The remaining 
schools have an outside speaker give an ad- 
dress, although in some cases, members of the 
class also give brief talks. In the 44 schools 
presenting their own programs, 23 center the 
program around talks by selected members 
of the class, 7 present a class play or pageant, 


and 13 have a program similar to the tradi- 
tional class night. 

The subject of the use and payment of 
private cars in the transportation of pupils 
is noted in the following paragraph: “Schools 
show a wide variation in the amount paid for 
the use of private cars in transporting teams. 
The most common practice, according to the 
report, is to pay from one half cent to one 
and one half cents per person per mile on a 
round-trip mileage basis. On the other hand, 
quite a number pay three cents or more per 
person. Some did not estimate the per mile 
cost, but stated that they pay the cost of gas 
and oil. This probably runs about one half 
cent or less per mile per person on a round- 
trip basis.” 

The survey shows that only one fourth of 





RECREATION AND EDUCATION 


Recreation is no longer regarded as un- 
necessary or as almost a sin; it has been en- 
throned as one of the essential needs of life 
along with work and love and worship. 
Training for the use of leisure is now one 
of the primary objectives of education. 
Schools are being redesigned or designed 
within and the grounds without for use by 
the whole community. Play and recreation 
areas are recognized as an integral part of 
city, county, state and federal planning and 
nearly ten per cent of the total land area of 
our country is held in public ownership in 
forests and parks and wild-life reservations. 
Recreation has become a profession with 
courses offered in colleges. Legislation has 
been enacted in its favor, increasingly cities 
are recognizing it as a governmental func- 
tion and public funds are being allocated for 
its development. It embraces not only chil- 
dren but adults and has broadened its pro- 
gtam from sports and games to include 
music, drama, nature and all other recrea- 
tional activities. —L. H. Weir. 
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the superintendents in the 265 schools have 
paid office help, and in about one half of 
these schools the assistants work only part- 
time. Less than 7 per cent of the schools re- 
port any paid help in the principal’s office. A 
total of 23 schools report using NYA students 
for office work. Most of the part-time work- 
ers work less than fifteen hours per week. 

In 144 schools, or over one half of the 
total, the teacher and the superintendent make 
part or all of the annual health examinations 
of pupils. In most cases, these two persons 
make the entire examination, although some 
schools state that a doctor or dentist make 
parts of the examination, and the school of- 
ficial the rest. Nurses, doctors, and dentists 
are employed for at least part of the examina- 
tion in a majority of the schools. Totals in 
the data exceed the number of schools report- 
ing because several persons make the examina- 
tion in some schools. 

The survey also shows that a little over 
one third of the schools prohibit country 
students who drive cars to school from driv- 
ing the cars during the noon hour. Of those 
who do not prohibit this practice, one fourth 
state that they require the students to secure 
permission before driving the car. The re- 
mainder did not reply or stated that no per- 
mission was required. 

MODERN TRENDS IN SCHOOL- 

BUILDING PROGRAMS 


In discussing the betterment of school- 
building planning and construction, Dr. Hubert 
C. Eicher, chief of the Division of School 
Plants, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education, calls attention to the following 
important new trends in school planning and 
construction : 

1. An increased number of school surveys 
is being made, resulting in a better understand- 
ing of the problems of school planning and 
of the functions of the school building in 
relation to the educational program. Archi- 
tects and engineers are thereby enabled to 
plan better buildings. 

2. The function of the secondary school is 
growing, and the changes which are taking 
place require less formal classrooms and more 
special rooms such as laboratories, libraries, 
and shops. 

3. Public schools are being used more and 
more by adults of the community, and school 
buildings are being used for recreational ac- 
tivities, adult-education work, etc. All of these 
new uses of school buildings are reflected in 
more flexible types of rooms. 

4. Schools are using new types of clinical 
studies of pupils and special space must be 
provided for them. 

5. The newer types of instruction require 
new movable types of furniture. More storage 
space in the shape of cases and cabinets is 
also needed for current instructional materials, 
books, pamphlets. 

6. The buildings are increasingly erected 
with nonbearing walls to permit changes in 
the size and character of rooms. 

7. The enlargement of the physical educa- 
tion and play programs is requiring enlarged 
space for the gymnasium. A school of 1,000 
enrollment requires two gymnasiums, and a 
school of 4,000 enrollment requires four. 

_ 8. In rural districts, the consolidated school 
is increasingly important as a community as 
well as an educational center, and school build- 
ings now erected reflect the enlarged program. 

In general, the broadening program is re- 
flected in greater flexibility in all divisions 
of the school plant. 
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The Administrator 
and School Library Problems 


Arthur Maberry* 


Elementary and secondary-school children 
need to develop a great many library abilities 
if they are to do effective learning in any 
schoolwork. McKee lists fifteen general abili- 
ties which he considers essential.* 

1. A knowledge of the location, purpose, and 
contents of the different printed parts of a book. 
Facility in the use of the index of a book. 
The ability to use the library card file. 
The ability to use the reader’s guide. 

The ability to use the table of contents 
of a book. 

6. The ability to use the encyclopedia. 

7. The ability to use yearbooks. 

8. The ability to use the dictionary. 

9. The ability to use the atlas. 

10. The ability to use hound volumes of maga- 


tm 


new 


11. The ability to use the telephone directory. 
12. The ability to use the railway guide. 
13. The habit of handling books with proper 


14. Skill in “skimming” a book. 

15. Knowledge of the function, organization, 
and operation of the public library. 

If specific knowledges and skills needed un- 
der each of the fifteen general abilities were 
to be listed, this tabulation would go beyond 
the reasonable limits of space available for 
this article. It would include such simple items 
as the use of an analytic table of contents and 
such advanced skills as the judging of a book’s 
scope and reliability. 

Vhere is need for objective work in find- 
ing more specifically what knowledges and 
skills are actually needed by pupils at vari- 
ous school levels. There is need too for ob- 
jective evidence on the effectiveness of teach- 
ing methods at the several age and grade 
levels. The value of some instructional prac- 
tices is evident, and these are safe to follow. 
It is not wise to teach the use of the library, 
before the pupils have need for it in their 
actual work. It is not possible to give all of 
the training needed by an individual or group 
in any one year. The sensible plan is to teach 
the skills as they are needed by the children 
and to reteach them from time to time as 
more complicated abilities are demanded. An 
example of this is teaching the use of an in- 
dex. A fourth-grade pupil may be expected to 
know the alphabet, how to find simple words 
in the dictionary, and the like, but it would 
be futile to teach a fourth-grade group the 
intricacies of using cross references, etc., in 
extensive indexes. 

When children take up‘the study of a 
specialized subject, it becomes advisable to 
give them practical library training in a 
specialized form. An example of this is a 
group about to start the study of chemistry 
in high school. It will be time well spent to 
provide instruction and practice in finding 
information in chemistry books. This may well 
include a short lecture and some actual work 
in the library with printed materials on chem- 
istry. Naturally, not all of the teaching will 
carry over into abilities in the students, but 

‘Deputy state superintendent of public instruction, 
Austin, Tex. This paper is the second of two discussions 
f School Library Problems. The first paper appeared in 
the October JourRNaI 

"McKee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the Elemen 


tary School, p. 334. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1934. 


continued practice should soon develop in the 
class a facility in the use of the chemistry 
library materials as effective as the skill 
gained in using laboratory equipment. 

There are several ways by which library 
knowledges may be taught. The oldest way 
is to offer all children a general course in how 
to use a library. This may be done at any 
age level above the fourth grade. Not much 
consideration is given to the needs of the 
pupils in courses of this type, and often very 
little actual training in the library. An isolated 
course in library use is better than no train- 
ing at all, but it definitely is not the best 
method. 

Teaching library knowledges and skills as 
the needs arise has been found unusually suc- 
cessful. This plan is working successfully in 
the Horace Mann School, New York City. In 
this school the teachers and the librarian 
work together to give to all of the pupils the 
library knowledges and skills just as rapidly 
as there are needs for them. The children do 
a great deal of their learning and practice work 
in the library. The information which they 
are taught is not in isolated or concentrated 
form, but is incidental to their immediate 
needs and interests in other fields. There is 
little loss of time and effort in the library 
periods, because the teachers and children do 
a minimum of talking. Two teachers in charge 
of the work write: 

Teacher and librarian try to make pupils feel 
that this browsing hour is a time for enjoy- 
ment. There is no requirement, no checkup; most 
important, no teacher-talk; pupils understand 
that so long as they do not interfere with others’ 
enjoyment they will be left undisturbed. They 
may read, or browse, or hunt reference ma- 
terial, look at new books, or do a rainbow 
test . . . so long as they are purposefully em- 
ployed within their own orbit they are not dis- 
turbed. When a child appears unemployed or 
restless the teacher or librarian looks up a book 
of possible interest to that individual and calls 
his attention to it, sometimes merely laying it 
on the table before him without comment; some- 
times saying, “John liked it.” or “this is about 
new kinds of machinery,” or “here’s a book about 
those animals you were speaking of yesterday” 
—never saying, “you ought to read this,” or 
“take this and sit down.” The pupil may bring 
“something funny” to share with us, something 
strange, something that links up with classroom 
discussion. If he does. we share it heartily, but 
the important point is that the initiative comes 
from him.* 

The teaching of the use of library materials 
by assigning lessons and lecturing is like teach- 
ing swimming on dry land. A teacher can do 
more in an hour in the library than she could 
hope to accomplish by talking for weeks and 
weeks. 

When a class is taken into a library. or 
library materials are brought into the class- 
room, there is still need for guidance on the 
part of the teacher. Not all of the students 
will be so interested in learning that they will 
proceed without the teacher’s aid. It has 
proved futile in many cases to drive children 
to the use of books and magazines. The read- 
ing of books must be made pleasant experi- 


*Aldrich, Grace L., and Flemming, Cecile W.. “A 
Library in Action in a Modern School,” Teachers’ College 
Record, 38:392, February, 1937. 
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Book Week 1937 will be observed 
November 14-20. 


ences to children. Devices must be used by 
the teacher to encourage children to use simple 
reference books effectively, to turn to in- 
dexes, etc. There are available today quite a 
few books of library exercises which have 
been prepared by persons who accept the in- 
terests and pleasure of the users as guiding 
principles. 

Library exercises prepared for children can 
be used along with and as parts of other 
courses. It is the general opinion of experts 
that the teaching of library knowledges and 
skills should be integrated with other school- 
work. The social sciences, reading, and Eng- 
lish offer the best opportunity for using li- 
brary materials in a practical way. 

Evaluation of teaching results is always an 
important phase of any educational process. 
When teachers instruct children they want to 
know whether their instruction has been 
clinched by the pupils, and the supervisors 
also want to know the results. There are two 
ways to test the results of library instruction. 
The ordinary written test is simple to admin- 
ister and gets a superficial measure of results. 
Many workbooks in English include such tests. 
But a more effective and dependable means 
of finding out what the children have learned 
is to take them into the library, hand them 
copies of pertinent problems in a familiar sub- 
ject, and watch their reactions as they actually 
use the library materials while finding the 
answers. By this method the teacher can 
quickly see how well the children have 
mastered what she has taught. Children take 
a greater interest in showing what they know 
than they would in taking a formal test. 

There are several reasons why a formal 
course in the use of the library would be 
undesirable. It would require too much time 
for the amount of good that could be gained. 
There is no danger that such a course would 
become merely another elective in a cur- 
riculum that already is overcrowded, and 


teachers would drop needed library training in 
classes because they would expect all children 
to take the library course. Units or blocks of 
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library work might be added to certain courses 
in the present curriculum. This is feasible, but 
it has the disadvantages of a special course. 

There is little doubt that the best curricular 
adjustment is to offer the library training in- 
cidentally as the need arises, and to prepare 
the teachers effectively for the work. When 
teacher training in this phase of education de- 
velops, there will appear many new and better 
methods of providing the instruction. 

One question, Who is to teach the use ol 
the library? has been answered in the fore- 
going paragraphs. Teachers and the librarian 
must join forces. The classroom teacher will 
certainly give the instruction, but the librarian 
must supplement her work. The librarian may 
go to the classroom or she may bring the 
children into the library. 

The location of library materials in the 
school is important. If a school is large enough 
to afford a library and a librarian, then it be- 
comes necessary to decide where the library 
should be located. Library experts advocate 
that in schools enrolling one hundred or fewer 
stydents, there be a library table in each 
classroom; that for one hundred to five hun- 
dred students, there be a library of standard 
classroom size, equipped with tables, chairs, 
and open shelves; and that schools with more 
than five hundred enrollment, have a reading 
room conveniently located in relation to the 
classrooms, study halls, and entrances. There 
is considerable truth in the statement that the 
library is the academic nerve center of the 
school and should be centrally located. 

High-school libraries often consist of a 
library and a reading or workroom, and some 
schools have reserve-book rooms. Conference 
rooms are most desirable if financial condi- 
tions make them possible. 

It is a common desire that the library be 
as beautiful as possible. In many cases, it is 
architecturally the most attractive area of the 
entire building. It should always be a delight- 
ful place where children will be happy to go 
and enjoy learning. 

If the school library is to be used by the 
public, an outside entrance to the room is 
necessary. Where the school uses the com- 
munity library, this should be located adjacent 
to the school grounds, if it is to be of proper 
value to the pupils. There is no doubt that 
it is best to have the library in the school 
building. There are too many hazards to make 
it a wise practice to use the community library 
for school purposes. 

The training of teachers and librarians is 
naturally the most important phase of teach- 
ing children how to use library materials. It is 
impractical to imagine that a teacher can do 
an efficient piece of work with a group of chil- 
dren in any subject, if she has had no library 
training. The ideal is to have every teacher 
take at least one course in the teaching of 
library knowledges and skills. 

Librarians must be as well trained as are 
teachers. Personality is almost as important as 
the formal training, if not more so. The time 
is approaching when all school librarians will 
be graduates of library schools. Elementary 
and secondary schools should demand, as soon 
as possible, that their librarians be fully 
trained in library technique, as well as in the 
art of teaching. It is as important for the 
librarian to understand teaching and teachers’ 
problems as it is for teachers to understand 
librarians and library problems. 

The expenditures for school libraries will 
vary necessarily with local economic condi 
tions and enrollments. An elementary school 
with an enrollment «f from five hundred to 
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one thousand, and a library fund of 75 cents 

per pupil, may consider the following per- 

centages as tentative guides: 
Ok ee eer 70 per cent 
Periodicals . eS AAS 5 per cent 
Se eee 10 per cent 
sy oh kgad oie Sh RG + per cent 
Supplies cebeae at dae ies 6 per cent 
TS ”. ae 5 per cent 


100 per cent 
The book fund may be subdivided as follows: 


Reading and literature... 25 per cent 
Social studies ....... ...25 per cent 
Science rae ...20 per cent 
Other departments......... 10 per cent 
ee ee 10 per cent 
dear é engine ee ae ...10 per cent 


100 per cent 


While opinions differ on the appropriate 
amounts to be put into library budgets, the 
most highly recommended expenditure for 
books in schools of one hundred or fewer 
pupils is $25 per teacher annually. Actual 
outlays will vary according to local economic 
conditions and needs. The support of the li- 
brary must necessarily come from local school 
funds, but in most states some help is had 
from direct state library aid and from rural 
supplementary aid. 
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The administrative control of the library 
deserves careful study on the part of the 
superintendent and the principal before the 
organization has become fixed and _ static, 
High co-ordination is necessary if there is to 
be a successful library. A co-operative under- 
standing is essential between the teachers and 
the librarian, and the principal should be 
capable of giving general oversight and direc- 
tion of the work of both. 

The librarian, teachers, and pupils can give 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the library program, but the principal should 
go farther in stimulating improvement and in 
raising standards. He should know his library 
and its work and should inspire those under 
him to greater achievement through his 
knowledge of the best practice. 

The administrative setup must depend upon 
the training of the school staff. In a place 
where the principal is trained in library use 
and maintenance, the librarian may work under 
his immediate direction. If the librarian is 
the only one who is adequately trained in 
library technique, then the principal must 
necessarily delegate complete authority to her. 
In either case, the principal’s chief duty is to 
be co-ordinator of the work for the librarian, 
teachers, and pupils, so that the educational 
aims of the school may be achieved. 


Let's Pay as We Build 


F. J. Du Frain’ 


Some interesting facts concerning interest 
charges are revealed by a study both of per- 
capita costs for operation, and expenditures 
for debt service, by school districts in cities 
of populations from 50,000 to 100,000. It is 
amazing to find that practically all such units 
have their futures quite heavily mortgaged 
It has been common practice to build school 
buildings by issuing long-term bonds, the 
redemption of which is left to coming gen- 
erations. If the payment only of principal 
were involved, this would not be so difficult. 
It is the addition of interest charges. which 
bears down so weightily each year. I venture 
to say that almost all of the schools in 
cities of this size could now build all of the 
buildings they need, with their present an- 
nual interest payments on outstanding bonds 

Of course, we can point to the tremendous 
increase in population in certain centers, to 
the great growth of the high-school enroll- 
ment in recent years, and to other peculiarly 
local problems which justified long-term 
bonding. Admitted, that many districts were 
forced into indebtedness for many good 
reasons, let us forget the past, and plan for 
the future. While school districts have 
created less long-term indebtedness than 
many other units of government, neverthe- 
less they are in situations which challenge 
our attention. 


The Toll of Interest 


A glance at the following tabulation will 
show that the annual expenditure for interest 
of the twenty-two cities listed (chosen as 
representative from over one hundred) 
averages over one hundred thousand dollars 
If such an amount of money could now be 
spent annually for buildings, it would more 
than supply present needs for development 
and expansion. 


‘Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pontiac, Mic! 


If districts are to drift aimlessly along, 
there will be very little construction of 
school buildings for a time after the depres- 
sion, no matter how necessary building be- 
comes, in order that the tax rate may con- 
tinue to be kept low. Then, all of a sudden, 
one after another city will find itself in an 
emergency requiring extensive building. The 
result, if history repeats itself, will be great 
campaigns for large bond issues to provide 
for adequate building facilities. Necessarily, 
large issues cannot be met without the issu- 
ance of long-term bonds, perhaps for from 
fifteen to thirty years. 

How much better it would be for districts 
not only to provide a plan for the gradual 
retirement of present indebtedness, but to 
provide also for an annual increment, to 
keep their building program adequate for 
their needs. To accomplish such a plan, it 
may be necessary to issue bonds for from 
two to five years to take care of a some- 
what larger program where the district 
already finds itself inadequately housed. In 
such a case, building with short-term bonds, 
not to exceed five years, would fit into a 
pay-as-you-go policy. 


Survey Necessary for Long-Term 
Planning 

Every school district in a city of any size 
should have a scientific building survey made 
by experts. A few thousand dollars spent in 
this manner will not only save costly 
mistakes in the locating of new school units, 
but will help to furnish a framework within 
which the administrators may work out the 
details for the yearly building needs of a 
district. Sometimes the survey is the result 
of a joint enterprise of the city and school 
governments, but where this is not the case, 
the school district should make its own 
survey, for it is essential for efficient admin- 
istration. 
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State Laws Regarding Debt Service 
Should Be Liberalized 


States should offer inducements to districts 
to adopt a pay-as-you-go policy. The laws 
of the states should provide for the levying 
of a certain amount each year for new build- 
ings to make it possible to avoid the issuance 
of long-term bonds. During the depression 
legislatures in many states became panicky 
and passed so many restrictive laws that 
unless such laws are changed it will be hard 
to inaugurate a pay-as-you-go policy. 


Pay-As-You-Go Policy Saves Money 


Under the present long-term bond-issue 
plan, a building whose initial cost is $100,- 
000 eventually costs the citizens from $150,- 
000 to $200,000, depending upon the length 
of the term of the bonds, the rate of interest, 
and whether or not some or all of the issue 
has to be extended by refunding. Schools are 
nonprofit organizations which cannot justify 
the borrowing of money on the installment 
plan on the same basis that an entrepreneur 


, can when he takes risks in a new enterprise 


that has possibilities of returning a high rate 
of interest. The tax dollar should bring as 
nearly one hundred cents worth of building 
as possible. Under long-term bonds it buys 
as low as fifty cents worth of building. 

For many schools, getting away from long- 
term borrowing will take a long time, because 
the districts are so deeply in debt now, but 
certainly the longer they continue the present 
plan the less they will get for each debt- 
service tax dollar. 

All other things being equal, districts with 
a low bonded indebtedness should be able to 
float short-term bonds at a lower rate of 
interest, which is a further aid in getting 


more cents worth of building out of the 
tax dollar. 
Current interest charges can sometimes 


be reduced by taking advantage of refinanc- 
ing or refunding during periods when inter- 
est rates are low. We are now in one of 
these periods. Most districts having callable 
bonds can now sell new bonds at a much 
lower rate of interest than the old bonds 
carry. Immediate savings can also be made 
in debt service, if there is provision by law 
or in bond-redemption plans, whereby sink- 
ing-fund money can be used for the purchase 
and cancellation of bonds before maturity. 


PER-CAPITA COSTS AND DEBT SERVICE 
"Rer-Capita 
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Shall We Build and Let Future 
Generations Pay? 


One theory advanced is that school build- 
ings last a long time, and therefore their 
payment ought to be spread over the life 
of the structures. In other words, let the 
users of the buildings pay for the obligations 
rather than those who had to build them. 
Experience has shown that there are complica- 
tions to this theory. First, a new building 
which, when built, seems adequate for the 
term of its bonding, does not always satisfy 
the changing needs for educational service, 
and must be augmented by additional build- 
ing facilities which also must be paid for by 
the same future generations. Second, as 
indicated above, it is not fair to expect our 
children to pay up to two dollars in principal 
and interest for each dollar’s worth of build- 
ing and equipment purchased. Third, and 
most important, is the fact that the main 
expenditures for schools should be for oper- 
ating purposes. Buildings and equipment are 
only means to an end, and school buildings 
are valuable only when put to proper educa- 
tional use. When too many dollars are spent 
for capital outlay and debt service, there 
are not enough dollars left to spend for the 
proper operation of schools. 

Whereas the chart shows that some 
schools heading the list in expenditures for 
indebtedness are also at the top in per-capita 
expenditures for operation, much better edu- 
cational advantages could be offered even in 
those cities, if the amount now spent for 
interest could be added to that spent for 
operation. e 


Effect of Change in Birth Rate 


According to the statements of statisticians 
the birth rate is slowing down in the United 
States, so that we may reach our maximum 
population in about the year 1950. If from 
that year on the population remains the same 
or decreases, no doubt the need for additional 
school buildings will not be as great as it has 
been in the past fifty years. If this is true, 
there will be a much better opportunity for 
the success of the pay-as-you-go policy. On 
the other hand whereas there may be fewer 
children to educate, the schools must meet a 
much wider demand for enriched training and 
for education of longer duration, not only for 
children, but for adults as well, and must also 


Gross Bonded 


1930 =» Operation Indebted- Debt Service 
City Popu- Expenses ness as of Expended in 1936-1937 
lation 1936-1937 January 1, 1937, Principal Interest 

New Rochelle, N. ¥ 54,000 200.11 $ 5,762,676.00 $ 240,000.00 $ 255,965.85 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 50,945 158,25 5,767,500.00 327,000.00 305,311.94 
Bayonne, N. J. 88,979 155.27 4,361,000.00 25,000.00 191,430.25 
Highland Park, Mich 52,959 132.49 3,155,000.00 80,000.00 130.297.00 
Holyoke, Mass 56.555 110.30 510,000.00 37,000.00 21,600.C0 
Kalamazoo, Mich 54,786 100.09 1,781,000.00 111,000.00 75,077.29 
Johnston, Pa 66,993 97.35 4,799 ,000.00 205,000.00 166,367.50 
Rockford, Tl 85.864 94.15 900,000.00 105,000.00 43,437.50 
York City, Pa 55,254 94.00 1,742,000.00 78,000.00 73.085.00 
Allentown, Pa 92,563 91.47 4,356,000.00 256,500.00 187,447.50 
Topeka, Kans 64,120 *89.34 2,049 000.00 170,000.00 84,005.03 
Pontiac. Mich ; 64,560 89.25 3,183.975.00 95,009.62 157,670.58 
McKeesport, Pa 54,632 87.97 1,348 ,000.00 76,000.00 60,860.00 
Sioux City lowa 79,183 86.52 1.651.000.0090 155,000.00 82,350.31 
St. Joseph, Mo 66,079 82.04 2.267 ,000.00 40,090.00 88,218.62 
Portland, Me 70.810 72.00 1,853,315.00 58,960.00 79,630.CO0 
Lincoln, Neb 75.933 70.68 3,599,500.00 162,500.00 158,183.63 
Hamilton, Ohio 52.176 66.56 1.311,000.00 91,000.00 58,835.00 
Shreveport, La 76.655 65.38 1,013,000.00 150,000.00 50,650.00 
Huntington, W. Va 75,572 61.16 798,000.00 82.500.00 39,170.00 
Springfield, Ohio 68,743 40.80 1,419,000.00 169,900.00 71,028.62 
Asheville, N. C $0,193 32.00 2,700,000.00 0.00 48,500.00 

Total $56,326,966.00 $2,715,459.62 $2,429,121.62 

Average ?,560,316.63 123,429.98 110,414.61 


“For year 1935-1936 
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meet the increasing demand for the use of 
schools as community centers. These factors 
more than offset the effects of a declining 
birth rate, and make it even more imperative 
that we safeguard the revenues of the future 
by avoiding long-term bonding as far as pos- 
sible. Then an adequate income may be avail- 
able for the operation of schools on the new, 
broader base of education advocated by the 
leading thinkers of today. 


CARR G SCHOOL SQUABBLES 
TO THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR 


The differences of opinion which occasion- 
ally arise between the school authorities and 
the citizenship of a community regarding this 
or that policy or departure in the administra- 
tion of the schools are usually adjusted be- 
fore an aggravated stage has been reached. 
Courtesy and common sense lead to agree- 
ment and harmony. 

There is, however, a type of citizen who 
enlarges upon a passing irregularity and who 
rushes for a remedy to the local press. 
The editor is expected to punish the offending 
school officials in the belief that printer’s ink 
alone can clarify a situation. 

In the light of these notions and conten- 
tions the editor of the LaSalle (Ill.) Post- 
Tribune recently said: \ 

“It might be news to the board of education 
to know that frequently gitizens communicate 
with the newspaper office to complain about al- 
leged factions, politics, and mishandling they 
think exists in the operation of the school sys- 
tem. In all friendliness to both the citizens and 
the board, we suggest consideration be given to 
the situation from two angles: The board should 
take stock of itself —its members know whether 
they are overlooking the real reason they hold 
offices, namely the welfare of the boys and girls, 
and if they find themselves deficient, eliminate the 
trouble at once; citizens finding apparent laxity, 
should bring their suggestions or complaints to 
some member of the board, or before the full 
body in open session. Often public airing has a 
wholesome effect for both sides of a controversy.” 


The editor is quite right in holding that the 
citizen should bring his grievance where it 
belongs, namely, to the school authorities. 
We can also agree with him when he con- 
tends that a public airing of conditions that 
are not right may result in wholesome effects. 
At the same time it remains that many situa- 
tions are not improved by public airings 
which may gnly lead to acrimonious con- 
troversy rather than to amicable adjustment. 

A sensible conclusion is reached when the 
editor adds: 

“It goes without saying that school-board offi- 
cials cannot satisfy everyone; that is a feat im- 
possible for any public official. But they can 
exercise their best judgment according to state 
laws and local regulations, and with that no one 
has any legitimate complaint. The responsibility 
of guiding the school organization is a heavy one; 
all moves should be carefully weighed with the 
best interests of the school governing the final 
decision. The school system is too big and too 
vital to community welfare to permit any petti- 
ness to creep into its direction. For that reason 
any questions brought before it by citizens 
should receive courteous and full discussion.” 


The press performs a public function in 
that it represents the citizenship. In that rep- 
resentative capacity it is obligated to con- 
serve the best interests of the community. In 
doing so it must discourage the meddler and 
disturber, recognize the use and not the abuse 
of publicity, and hold to the things that are 
substantial and worth while in community life 
and in the administration of a school system. 


- 
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Citizenship Agencies in Aid of the Schools 


a ks administrators of the public schools have frequently 
felt the need of agencies that will anchor the public mind 
to the close support of the educational interests of the com- 
munity. 

The modern parent-teacher organization is such an agency. 
It concerns itself in main with child welfare and the relations 
of home and school rather than with school-administrative 
problems. Occasionally, too, local chambers of commerce, 
rotary or kiwanis clubs, or other civic bodies espouse a timely 
school project of importance and give it specific public ap- 
proval. 

A further citizenship agency in recent years has concerned 
itself with the preliminary choice of members of the board of 
education. Such an organization has served in numerous larger 
and medium-sized cities where the elective system prevails, 
and has assumed the task of inducing citizens of high quality 
to become candidates for board honors. In the larger com- 
munities, it is necessary at every succeeding election, to in- 
form the voters on school-board candidates. This is not so 
essential in the small cities and towns where everybody knows 
everybody else. 

Where a citizens’ committee has projected a set of acceptable 
names for school-board membership, it has not always followed 
that, after an election, the members have retired from the 
scene. Sometimes the “board makers’ have demonstrated a 
meddlesome attitude, evidently in the belief that their voice 
in the selection of a board implied control of its subsequent 
actions. These citizens’ committees have forgotten the true 
essence of democratic government and have undone the good 
they intended. 

In discussing the citizens’ agencies likely to be friendly to 
the schools, it must not be forgotten that there have also 
grown up the so-called tax-pressure groups, which are antago- 
nistic to school interests. These hold out for drastic reductions 
in taxes and are heedless of the impairment of the school- 
work. They have selfishly succeeded in numerous instances to 
defeat school-bond issues that were within the tax ability of 
the community and designed to relieve overcrowded school 
buildings, and have prevented tax increases essential to meet 
pressing needs. 

It remains for the school authorities not only to know the 
organizations that support the cause of popular education but 
also to counter the arguments of the groups that maintain an 
unfriendly attitude to the schools. While the average board 
of education needs no defense, it should be prepared to espouse 
‘ts own cause frankly and fearlessly. Only such a course is 
likely to inspire that confidence which the public-school 
authorities must have in order to make progress for the schools. 


Lay Control of the Schools 


[s THE conduct of the public schools, a reasonable agree- 
ment has been reached on the fundamentals of administra- 
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tion. This consensus of opinion recognizes the function of the 
lay members constituting the modern board of education and 
designates the professional factors as the executives in direct 
charge of the schools. 

The differing views on the established order of things, how- 
ever, manifest some decisive right and left tendencies. There 
are those among the educators who hold that the layman 
should be entirely eliminated from the control of the schools, 
which should be exclusively in the hands of the professional 
workers. On the other extreme, are found the members of a 
beard of education who would return all management of school 
systems to lay hands. 

The leading educators of the country are by no means agreed 
that the lay control of the schools should be lessened and that 
the schoolmaster should take sole charge. Again, the sub- 
stantial citizenship now serving on boards of education is far 
from believing that the layman can relieve the professional 
schcolman from any technical or executive phase of adminis- 
tration. 

Now and then outstanding educators express their minds 
clearly as to the query: Who shall govern the schools? “I 
am not ready to advocate the scrapping of a board of educa- 
tion in favor of such a unit as a council of teachers,” said Dr. 
George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, recently in a pub- 
lic address. ‘““The obligation of the board is still to the public, 
even though teachers alone might advance more rapidly in a 
given direction.” 

The distinguished educator admitted that action by “un- 
enlightened” laymen on a school board might slow up the edu- 
cational program, but he declared that that is preferable to 
letting the schools pass out of lay control. As citizens, teachers 
should try to prevent the selection of representatives unfit for 
membership. Teachers have the right to place their claims be- 
fore the school board, but the final determination of policies 
must be made by lay representatives of the whole community. 

The modern board of education is not the accident of a day. 
Its methods and policies are the culmination of years of ex- 
perience and the creation of many minds. The modern board 
reflects the American spirit in that it is a representative body, 
truly democratic, and one which delegates to the educational 
factors the special activities and powers suited to them under 
our form of government. As a whole, our citizenship manifests 
a concern in the training of the youth which is so deep and 
earnest that it keeps the schools close under the community’s 
supervision and care. It has been this concern which has also 
made for that support which has enabled the rearing of an 
efficient system of popular education. 


The School-Board President 


“| observer of the American school-administrative scene 
finds in every community two educational forces that are 
shaping the destiny of the children and through these of the 
community itself. On the one hand there is the school board 
which is the legal expression of the democratic control that 
the citizens exert over the schools and through which they com- 
pel progressive or conservative policies to be put into effect. 
On the other hand, there is the teaching and supervisory staff 
which is the technical personnel employed to actively interpret 
the community’s educational policies into an instructional pro- 
gram and to apply it to the children in the classrooms. As a 
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rule, the observer will center his interest for the leadership 
which stands out in each — the president of the board and the 
superintendent. 

The function of these two officials is such that they cannot 
well succeed without each other’s help. The president is or 
should be an individual who comes into his office with a rich 
experience gained in industry or commerce or one of the pro- 
fessions and who applies his political sagacity and his experi- 
ence with men and affairs to the school system. His chief con- 
cern is the general welfare of the community, its civic and 
social well-being, its cultural advance, and its economic pros- 
perity — achieved through education of the children to sound 
moral and intellectual manhood and womanhood, and to voca- 
tional and social independence. His concern is for the broader 
achievement of the school system as a social and political in- 
strument of general and individual welfare. His interest is the 
unselfish desire to help the children. 

Except for the personal satisfaction of a public service un- 
selfishly rendered, the school-board president can properly 
expect no return. True, he will have a gain in prestige, and he 
may hope for thanks of his fellow-citizens, but he cannot be 
really true to his trust if he expects his office to give him a 
financial return, or if he holds it as a steppingstone to a higher 
office within the gift of the people. At present, there is right- 
fully some concern that the school-board president shall not 
use his position to advance the class interests represented by a 
political philosophy that sets the privilege of a few above the 
rising level of the social welfare of the many. 

An inherent difficulty of the school-board presidency comes 
out of the relations with the superintendent, who must be 
recognized as the chief executive of the school system. This 
difficulty becomes rather simple if respect and confidence and 
mutual helpfulness are the wellsprings of action, and if a clear 
understanding of the functions and limitations of each office 
are recalled by each official, especially in times of difficulty 
and trouble. 

As indicated above, the only real reward which the president 
of a school board can carry with him into retirement is the 
memory of a sacred trust ably discharged, of inspiration and 
help given to associates and to superintendents and teachers in 
advancing the cause of education, and of generous help given 
to children to grow up into strong, moral, intelligent men and 
women. 


The Sport of Deriding School Boards 


A TIRADE against school boards is always timely in that 
it makes more or less interesting reading matter and 
the magazine publisher who opens his columns to such litera- 
ture always finds readers who enjoy an attack on those in 
authority. Whether the assault is justified is less material than 
that somebody has enjoyed it. 

In a country where thousands of school districts are in 
operation, where a million teachers are employed, and where 
thirty million young people attend school, some conditions 
will inevitably be found which are far from perfection. A few 
rural-school directors will be found who are illiterate, some 
town school boards will have queer ideas of social standards 
which they impose upon teachers, some unfairness will occur 
in the employment and dismissal of executives and members 
of the teaching staff. Religious and racial bigotry may be 
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found in some places, and individual cases of politics and even 
outright dishonesty will be recorded. 

But is it not a fact that these conditions are so highly ex- 
ceptional and singular that they are not worthy of mention? 
Is it not true that the schools of this country are, on the whole, 
in splendid hands and that those in authority deal fairly with 
teacher and pupil, and render a highly important service to 
society? Is it not true that the progress of popular education 
constitutes one of the most brilliant chapters in the country’s 
history? If so, is it not true also that while the professional 
workers have rendered a magnificent service, the boards of 
education as the legal representatives of the people have made 
this achievement a possibility ? 

Many years ago Mark Twain while in an irritable mood, 
delivered himself of the opinion that “First God made idiots: 
that was for practice; then He made school boards.” Since that 
time some persons of less originality and prominence than 
the humorist have sheltered their own ill-tempered dislike for 
authority by repeating his words. 

The subject does not deserve attention any more than to 
say that persons who attempt to belittle the school authorities 
of this country by casting aspersions and vicious innuendo 
upon public-spirited men and women who are performing a 
most patriotic and indispensable service to the nation are un- 
worthy of the citizenship they enjoy. In the meantime the 
school authorities will continue in an undisturbed manner in 
the sacred task that has been entrusted to them. 


George F. Womrath 


She death of George F. Womrath, on October 13, removes 
from the ranks of city school officials, a man who con- 
tributed more than any other school-board business manager 
of his time to the professionalization of school-business execu- 
tives. A native of Philadelphia and a_ university-trained 
engineer, he came to the Middle West as a young man, and 
made a success in business in the Twin Cities. In 1915, he 
was elected assistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
business affairs of the Minneapolis schools, a position he held 
with enviable success until his death. 

During his entire school career, Mr. Womrath held stanchly 
to the idea that the business management of the schools has 
only one purpose — the better and more efficient operation of 
the educational processes. He, therefore, argued that the 
school-board secretary or business manager should be a sub- 
ordinate to the superintendent, and should direct all the busi- 
ness undertakings of the schools in harmony with educational 
purposes and subject to the approval of the superintendent and 
the final approval of the board of education. He sought to 
introduce and apply scientific principles of management to 
all details of school business, finance and budgeting, account- 
ing, purchasing, building construction and operation, and 
janitorial-personnel management. The principles and tech- 
niques which he applied so effectively to the Minneapolis situa- 
tion he urged widely in his writings and in his work as a 
member of the National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials. 

If school-business management is rapidly becoming one of 
the socially effective careers, the men engaged in it may thank 
George Womrath for doing much to raise their offices out of 
the commonplace of job holding and politics into a high level 
of respect and permanence. 
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Constitutional Limitation of Taxes and 


Increased School Income in West Virginia 
Richard E. Hyde’ 


At the general election in West Virginia in 
1932, a constitutional amendment classifying 
property and fixing maximum rates of levy 
for each classification was passed by an over- 
whelming vote of the people. The rate limit 
upon each one hundred dollars’ worth of “per- 
sonal property employed exclusively in agri- 
culture, including horticulture and grazing, 
products of agriculture as above defined, in- 
cluding live stock, while owned by the pro- 
ducer” and intangible personal property was 
set at fifty cents; “all property owned, used 
and occupied by the owner therefore exclu- 
sively for residential purposes and upon farms 
occupied and cultivated by their owners or 
bona fide tenants, one dollar; all other prop- 
erty located outside of municipalities, one 
dollar and fifty cents; and all other property 
situated within municipalities, two dollars.” 

It is questionable whether many people 
actually realized how drastic the amendment 
was. Before the amendment the average rate 
of levy upon property throughout the state 
was $2.65 on each one hundred dollars of 
valuation; now the average rate is about $1.52. 
But the levy rates were not the only limiting 
feature of the amendment. The classification 
provision also lowered the available revenue, 
particularly in those fiscal units in which a 
large part of the property occurred in the first 
classification. Due mostly to this factor, a 
rural county which formerly levied about 
$70,000 for schools now levies $12,000. 

The amendment just quoted provided that 
the maximum rates listed therein should not 
be increased “unless at least sixty per cent of 
the qualified voters shall favor such increase.” 
The words “qualified voters” seemed to prac- 
tically preclude any possibility of increasing 
levies beyond those specified in the amend- 
ment, but on December 10, 1935, the state 
supreme court decided in the case of Warden 
vs. County of Taylor, et al No. 8345 that the 
phrase referred to sixty per cent of the votes 
actually, cast. This decision opened the way 
for county school districts to secure additional 
funds through voting an increase in property 
levy rates for specific purposes. 

The present enabling act allocates to the 
schools for current expense the following levy 
rates: first classification of property, 15.85 
cents; second classification, 32.8 cents; third 
and fourth, 66.5 cents. For debt purposes the 
rates are: first classification, three cents; 
second, six cents: third and fourth, twelve 
cents, the total school rates being 18.85, 38.8, 
78.5, and 78.5. By a sixty-per-cent majority 
of all votes cast at a levy election, the citizens 
of any county school district mav increase the 
rates to 9.425, 19.4, 39.25, and 39.25, for a 
period not to exceed three vears. 

Three counties have already raised the levv 
rates to the constitutional limits.27 On May 
29. 1937, the citizens of Mingo countv. by a 
vote of 5,634 to 547, approved a levy of 


1Director of Research, State Department of Educat‘on 
Charleston, W. Va 

*The author gratefully acknowledges the aid of the 
following superintendents in supplying data for this 
article: Virgil Flinn, Kanawha county: E. V. Parsons 
Logan county: George W. Bryson, McDowell county: C 
O. Batson, Mingo county: Clarence Ray, Wirt county 
and W. C. Bailey, Wyoming county. 


$360,000, or $120,000 per year to be used for 
the following purposes: (1) An increase in 
teachers’ salaries consisting of ten dollars per 
month for each teacher; (2) purchase text- 
books for elementary schools; (3) the remain- 
der of the money, or $60,090 annually for 
three years, to be used for the construction 
of new school buildings, and for building re- 
pairs and equipment. Similarly, on May 4, 
1937, the people of Wirt county, by a vote 
of 1,308 to 448, approved the highest rates 
which. the constitutional amendment permits. 
Wirt is among the four poorest counties of the 
state in taxable wealth. The rates approved 
will raise in three years only $35,310, but a 
PWA project has already received presidential 
approval at Washington. Federal and county 
contributions amounting to approximately 
$55,000 will be used to construct the first 
unit of a county high school, to be located in 
the county seat at Elizabeth. McDowell, rank- 
ing second in population among the 55 coun- 
ties of the state, also approved extra levy 
triennial rates which reach the constitutional 
limits. A total of $780,000 will be raised for 
the following purposes:-(1) teachers’ salaries: 
$10 per month increase for holders of the 
Baccalaureate degree, $20 per month increase 
for holders of the Masters’ degree, and the 
following increases for experience applying to 
all teachers: $2.50 per month for teachers 
teaching their third term, $5 per month for 
teachers teaching their fourth or fifth term, 
and $10 per month increase for teachers teach- 
ing their sixth year or more; increases in 
janitors’ and bus drivers’ salaries; $409,640 
for new buildings, and $34,640 for repairs. 
At the special election held on May 11, 1937, 
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8,078 citizens voted for and 3,431 voted 
against the additional levy, the affirmative 
percentage being ten per cent more than 
required for its approval. 

The citizens of three other counties have 
approved extra levy rates which are not as 
hgh as the fifty-per-cent increase in school 
taxes just cited. By a vote of 2,307 to 1,550, 
or 63.08 per cent, the citizens of Wyoming 
county approved additional rates of five, ten, 
twenty, and twenty-five cents, the additional 
funds to be used for increases in teachers’ and 
janitors’ salaries, for the purchase of text- 
books and school equipment. Teachers pos- 
sessing the Masters’ degree were granted a 
monthly increase of $30, holders of the 
Baccalaureate degree $20 per month, and 
all other teachers $10 per month. The 
first additional levy was approved Septem- 
ber 15, 1936, by a 5,428 to $1,384 vote, or 
a seventy-nine percentage majority in Logan 
county. Levy rates of 4.7, 9.4, 18.8, and 18.8 
cents on the $100 valuation of each of the 
four respective classes of property, will be 
used to raise the county contribution to PWA 
school-building projects, totalling $347,200 in 
cost. The citizens of Kanawha, the largest 
county in the state, with a property valuation 
of more than $210,000,000, considered on 
July 22, 1937, two separate school levy pro- 
posals. One was a proposition to “earmark” 
$106,000 from the present current expense to 
pay for a 34-year bond to raise $2,200,000 for 
school buildings; the other proposal was a 
a special extra levy consisting of rates of 3.49, 
7.22, 14.63, and 14.63 cents to raise $250,000 
per year, $106,000 being allocated to current 
expense and the remainder to pay teachers’ 
salary increases. The bond was passed by a 
vote of 16,785 to 3,295, and the special tax 
extra levy by 16,371 to 3,468. Salary increases 
now in effect are as follows: holders of Mas- 
ters’ degrees, $20 per month, or $180 per year; 
holders of Bachelors’ degrees, $15 per month; 
holders of standard normal certificates (grad- 
uates of the two-year college course). $10 
per month; other teachers, $5 per month. 


School Administration Tomorrow 
J. H. Blackhurst’ 


Democracy is a principle of American edu- 
cation. Unless there is sharing in the making 
and directing of dims, the process which dis- 
ciplines one to. growth disciplines another to 
slavery. If the only effect of autocratic 
school administration were the blocking of 
teacher growth, the problem of obtaining 
democratic administration would be much 
less serious. But autocracy is an internecine 
drug; it destroys the mind-building processes 
of both the slave and the master. Caprice 
soon reigns when the activities of the imposed 
leader may leave out of account the concerns 
of those who are led. Furthermore, the situa- 
tion which is autocratic divides the aim of the 
worker and fosters bluffing, deception, and all 
those qualities of action which make for in- 
efficiency in the coarser industries and all but 
wreck work in the field of the arts of which 
education is the highest. 

Such a situation is topsy-turvy and wrong 
in principle. Until it is recognized that school 
administration must be fully democratic no 
amount of effort spent in improving tech- 
niques can go far in the direction of imvrov- 
ing the schools. One may imagine a leader in 


~ Professor of Education, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


surgery a century ago lecturing a group of 
surgeons on the elaborate techniques of his 
profession and then going to the operating 
room with dirty instruments and dirty hands. 
The principle of democracy is as basic and 
essential to school administration as the germ 
theory of disease is to medicine and surgery. 
We must recognize this truth before any real 
progress can be made. 

The school administrator of the present day 
is called upon to perform two irreconcilable 
functions. As a supervisor he is called upon 
to play the role of an educator among edu- 
cators. As a representative of the people he 
must hire and discharge teachers; he is a 
member of the board of education, an alien 
in camp. These two functions do not belong 
together. One who may at any moment ar- 
bitrarily act so as to destrov both the eco- 
nomic and professional life of another cannot 
be dealt with as a colleague. Such an indi- 
vidual inspires all that is unprofessional in the 
teacher. In one instance reported to the writer 
a teacher had been made a supervisor because 
it had been observed that fellow teachers were 
bringing to her problems for mutual discus- 


sion. To the surprise of the administration, 
(Continued on page 90) 
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GIVE THEM THE BEST 


‘ 


aw MUD, snow, ice, slippery 
roads. They’re just around the 

corner. And with the safety and 
well-being of a dozen or more trust- 

ing, eager youngsters at stake—you just can’t 
afford to take chances with questionable tires. 


Nor is it necessary. Where valuable or 
precious loads demand utmost safety, oper- 
ators of busses and trucks the world over 
learned long ago that Goodyear Tires offer 
two-way protection not equalled in any other 
tires. 


SKID PROTECTION—Only Goodyears give 
you the time-proved All-Weather tread with 
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/*»_ SCHOO! Bus 


center traction and tough, deep, gripping dia- 
monds — positive grip for emergency stops and 
sure-footed going on wet or muddy roads. 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION — And only 
Goodyears give you pre-shrunk Supertwist 
Cord with its matchless protection against 
blowouts or tire failure of any kind. And 
you get Supertwist in every ply. 


Your busses and your children deserve the 
best. Give it to them. Be sure to specify 
Goodyears on your school busses whether 
your own equipment or on contract. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO 


LiFEGUARD* TUBES make Goodyear safety doubly safe. They give you infallible 


protection against blowouts — render blowouts as harmless as slow leaks. The secret is 


in the “inner tire’”” which—should a blowout occur—supports the load and gives driver 
ample time to bring bus to a slow stop under complete control. 






GOODS YEAR 


*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





~ BATTERY 


TRUCK ano BUS TIRES 


N 
MODERN GOODYEAR RIMS ARE SAFER—SAVE TIME, TIRES, MONEY! SPECIFY GOODYEAR RIMS ALWAYS 
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PUBLIC BLDGS. SCHOOLS UNIV.COLLEGE CHURCHES 


A Salary 
For a Central 
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Maintenance Products 


FOR EVERY NEED ! 


Hillyard's 107 Trade-Marked Registered Hi-Quality Products have 
stood the test of time and usage since 1907; the steadily growing 
demand for Hillyard Products in all parts of the United States and 19 
foreign countries is a real indication that they do give satisfying service. 
In every classification . . . . Floor Seals, Floor Finishes, Floor Waxes, 
Floor Dressings, Cleaners, Disinfectants, and Maintenance Supplies.... 


Hillyard Hi-Quality Maintenance Prod- 
ucts are always outstanding in Beauty, 
Durability and Economy. 

There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engi- 
neer in your community who is well 
qualified and equipped with a service 
car .... to help you solve your main- 
tenance problems. Call or wire the 
Hillyard Chemical Company for a Hill- 
yard Service man. Consultation FREE. 


Schedule 
Rural School 


Stewart H. Smith’ 


The board of education of Middleburgh 
Central School at Middleburgh, New York, 
has adopted a new single-salary schedule for 
teachers. The Middleburgh school was cen- 
tralized in 1930, including 29 former one-room 
school districts and a Union Free School 
District. A new building housing the twelve 
grades was completed in 1932. 

A staff of 34 teachers instruct a student 
body of 670 pupils, of whom 425 are trans- 
ported daily by bus from an area of about 
20 square miles. In addition to the regular 
teachers, the school employs a nurse, a phys- 
ical-education instructor, a vocational-home- 
making teacher, a _ vocational-agriculture 
teacher, and an industrial-arts teacher. 

The salary schedule which is based upon 
training and experience, places a premium 
upon training in service. Normal-school grad- 
uation is required in the elementary depart- 
ment and a bachelor’s degree is necessary for 
the high school. The schedule is as follows: 


Mini- Incre- Maxi- 
Training mum ments mum 

A. 2 years or less beyond 
high school $ 800 8 of $75 $1,400 

B. 3 years beyond high 

school Normal School 
Graduate $1,000 8 of $75 $1,6CO 

C. 4 years beyond high 
school Bachelor degree $1,200 8 of $75 $1,800 

D. 5 years beyond high 
school Master degree. $1,400 8 of $75 $2,000 


Supervising Principal, Middleburgh, New York 


Teachers will advance from schedule A to D 
progressively as credit is earned. Documentary 
evidence must be submitted of the completion 
of 32 hours of work beyond the classification pre- 
viously attained as follows: 

A to B. Thirty-two hours beyond second year 
of normal and teacher eligible to receive a state 
teachers’ license similar to that granted to gradu- 
ates of New York state normal schools under their 
present ratings. 

A to C. Thirty-two hours beyond the third 
year of normal and teacher must have earned a 
bachelor’s degree from a college or university and 
entitled to a college graduate teaching certificate 
valid in New York State. 

C to D. Thirty-two hours of graduate work 
and teacher entitled to receive a master’s degree 
from a college or university accredited by the 
New York State Regents. 

While this salary schedule does not require 
summer school or extension work, it places a 
premium upon further study and it grants the 
same salary to any teacher (grade or high school) 
provided that training and experience are the 
same. 

Pay during absence: Full pay for absence of a 
total of five days in any one year will be allowed 
under either or both of the following conditions: 
(1) in case of personal illness; (2) in case of 
death in the immediate family (father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, husband or children). In 
these cases the board will pay the substitute 
teacher. 

Reason for absence under condition No. 1 
must be reported to the supervising principal 
or president of the board by written statement 
from a physician. Reason for absence under con- 
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dition No. 2 shall be reported to the supervising 
principal or president of the board of education 
in writing by the teacher concerned. Days un- 
used in one year are not cumulative. 

Teachers will be allowed one day each school 
year for observation in schools approved by the 
principal. A report of such observation is to be 
presented, stressing important features observed. 
The board of education is to pay for substitutes. 

Special teachers who use their cars for neces- 
sary travel about the Central District will be 
allowed .05 per mile. Monthly mileage reports 
to be submitted to the principal in writing at 
the close of each month. Teachers are to carry 
and pay for their insurance. 

Teachers will receive salary checks as follows: 
the first half of September salary on first day of 
school; other half of September salary on last 
Friday of September; other nine checks on the 
last Friday of each month. 

The board reserves the right to suspend any or 
all portions of this schedule should economic 
stress demand. 


AB A ES AT Ie 


Teachers and Administration 
ee ee 


THREE-POINT PROGRAM OF THE IOWA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

A worth-while organization must 

cial mission. If 

service must be 


have a so- 
membership fees are required, 
rendered. The Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, since its establishment has main- 
tained an organization for assuring leadership 
in the formulation of an educational program for 
the state. The Association through the years has 
been acutely aware of the fact that the char- 
acter of the educational program must be close'y 
intertwined with the idea of social and democratic 
controls. With this idea in mind, it has set uf 
three major objectives: 

The first of these, adequate teachcrs’ salaries, 
is being met through strong efforts to make teach- 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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One of the corridors in the new Toledo schools. This 
Sealex Linoleum Floor is built to withstand heavy 
foot-traffic, and it muffies the sound of clattering 
footsteps. 


Sealex Linoleum in the classroom. Its perfectly 
smooth, sanitary surface, with no cracks to harbor 
dirt or germs, makes Sealex the ideal school floor. 


SEALEX 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 
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Bs School Board of Toledo, Ohio, in using 


Sealex Linoleum Floors for seven new 


school buildings, is assured of complete protec- 
tion for their floor investment. For these floors, 
installed by an authorized contractor, carry 
a guaranty bond fully covering the value of 
workmanship and materials. No other resilient 


floor gives this unique guarantee of satisfaction! 


It’s all-round satisfaction, too! Sealex Linoleum 
is resilient, noise-subduing, and superiatively 
easy to keep clean. Moderate in first cost, it also 
eliminates refinishing expense. Write for de- 


tails on Sealex Linoleum Floors today! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, N. J. 
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KEWAUNEE CATALOG IS YOUR GUIDE TO 
FINEST LABORATORY FURNITURE—Write For It. 


There is no charge for this valuable book of over 400 pages. 


Simply ask for it on your institution’s letterhead. 





Chemistry Table No. D-794 
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BETTER GRADES 


THIS YEAR 


Thanks to KEWAUNEE 


Modern Laboratory, Home Economics and 
Vocational classroom furniture is bound to be in- 
spiring to students. Especially is this true when 
the furniture is built by Kewaunee. 


Kewaunee Furniture is designed to provide 
every up-to-the-minute convenience. Everything 
is handy, drawers slide freely, doors open easily. 
Neighbors do not interfere. 
assets make Kewaunee Furniture doubly inspiring 
to the student — also to the teacher. Better grades 
are sure to result. If you have Laboratory, Home 
Economics or Vocational Furniture to buy, be sure 
to investigate Kewaunee first. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


All these valuable 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch : 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office : 940 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





(Concluded from page 58) 
ing attractive to young men with social vision 
and a desire to serve. Social security for the 
teacher is being promoted through a state-wide 
plan of teacher retirement, a sensible form of 
teacher tenure, and adequate salaries to enable 
teachers to live in some degree of comfort. 

The second, better school financing, is being 
solved through the provision of sufficient funds 
with which to finance the schools without too 
heavy a burden upon property. The general as- 
sembly is being asked to place a statute in effect 
through which the state will assume a larger 
share of school support. Plans are being promoted 
for a scientific plan of equalization of educationa! 
support and educational opportunity. 

The third problem, higher teaching standards, 
is being approached through legislative enact- 
ment, which seeks to raise the scholastic and pro 
fessional requirements for teachers. Some schools 
in Iowa are still taught by untrained, unprepared, 
or incompetent teachers. The association is work- 
ing toward a standard which will require at least 
two years of preparation beyond high school 
for any applicant for a teaching position in the 
schools. 

The association is seeking to enlarge the scope 
of its promotional work and contemplates numer- 
ous other activities, among which are better 
library facilities, more adequate playground and 
recreational equipment. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Madison, S. Dak. Unider a new policy of the 
board, attendance at summer school for five 
weeks every third summer is one of the con- 
ditions upon which teachers will be elected. Dur- 
ing the past summer all of the teachers con- 
tinued their training in excess of the minimum 
requirement. A total of eighteen teachers at- 
tended twenty different colleges and universities 
during the summer, where they pursued special 
training for their respect positions, 

¢ Montgomery, Ala. The school board has 


adopted a new policy for the selection of teach- 
ers. Of the 32 teachers employed this year, five 
hold master’s degrees, and 19 bachelor’s degrees. 
In the future all teachers will be required to 
possess college degrees. In order to set a good 
example, all teachers must be registered voters 

¢ Centralia, Ill The board of education is 
continuing this year its 12-payment plan for 
teachers. The plan was in operation last year and 
the teachers and the board were entirely satisfied 
with it. 

¢ During the past summer, approximately one 
third of the school staff of Centralia, Ill., com- 
pleted a summer course in a teacher-training in- 
stitution and were presented with bonuses of 
$45 each. This was in addition to a general 
salary increase of 5 per cent. The teachers who 
attended summer school took advantage of an 
offer of the board in May last, when it an- 
nounced that a bonus of $45 would be paid to 
any teacher who would attend summer school 
and who would present a certificate showing 
that a minimum number of credits had been 
earned. 

¢ Lexington, Ky. In 1931 the board of educa- 
tion adopted a rule that all new teachers must be 
graduates of standard colleges or universities. 
Teachers already employed, who were not gradu- 
ates, were required to earn twelve semester hours 
of credit every biennium. During the past six- 
year period, the percentage of teachers with de 
grees, including kindergarten, special subjects, and 
regular teachers, was 53 per cent. In September 
of this year, 87.3 per cent of the total instructional 
staff were college graduates, and many of them 
have obtained advanced degrees. 

¢ Greenfield, Mass. Mr. Carlton W. Erickson, 
director of visual education in the public schools, 
will this winter conduct a course for teachers 
in visual education. Mr. Erickson was in charge 
of a similar course for teachers at the summer 
session of the Fitchburg State Teachers’ College. 

¢ Hartford, Conn. The city finance board has 
allowed the school board an extra appropriation 
of $85,000 to make possible new salary sched- 


ules for teachers and other school employees. The 
increases are intended to remove the present in- 
equalities in the schedule. 

¢ Tarpon Springs, Fla. The school board of 
Pinellas County has adopted a new salary sched- 
ule, fixing the minimum and maximum salaries 
for all teachers in the county. The minimum 
monthly salary for a teacher with a master’s 
degree will be $125 per month, after seven years, 
with increases up to $140 after ten years’ experi- 
ence. Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will re- 
ceive a minimum of $115, after seven years, with 
increases up to $130 after ten years’ experience 
Teachers with two years’ college training and 
ten years’ experience will receive a minimum of 
$115, and those with three years’ college train- 
ing will receive $130. 

The maximum salary for teachers with a mas- 
ter’s degree will be $160 per month, and for 
those with a bachelor’s degree $150. Teachers with 
three years’ college training will be eligible to a 
maximum salary of $135, and those with two 
years’ college training to a maximum of $125 
per month. 

¢ The North Carolina State School Commission 
has ordered a blanket 10-per-cent salary increase 
for all teachers, and has raised the salaries of 
principals and superintendents approximately 10 
per cent. Teachers with Grade A certificates will 
begin at a minimum of $96 per month and will 
work up to $123.75 after eight years or more ex- 
perience. Under the former schedule Grade A 
teachers received a minimum of $87.50 per month 
ind were eligible to receive $112.50 after eight 
years’ experience. 

@ Quincy, Ill. The school board has voted to 
restore 5 per cent of the base salaries of teachers 
during the school year. The restoration was made 
possible by economies effected, by better tax 
collections, and by increased state funds 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has voted 
to restore an additional 12 per cent of the teach- 
ers’ salaries during the current school year. Teach- 
ers are now receiving 87 per cent of their pre- 
depression pay. 
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: GOOD REASONS WHY 
| YOU SHOULD SPECIFY Sidetnational 
TIME and SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Accuracy of operation ... that may be depended upon 
... for many long years of hard, continuous usage. These 
are the three most important points to be considered in 
buying time and sound equipment for your school. 


When you specify “International equipment” you 
may do so with the certainty that it will more than meet 
these most exacting requirements. A half century’s ex- 
perience in designing, building and installing time and 
program control is your guarantee of International’s 


ability to give you complete satisfaction. 


In addition to these all-important features, Interna- 
tional Time and Sound Equipment, enables you to accom- 
plish more through the conservation of teaching minutes 

. insures exact adherence to classroom schedules, speeds 
up supervisory routine work, enlarges teaching facilities 


and establishes more effective inter-room cooperation. 


The nearest International office will 
be glad to supply you with complete 
information about this equipment. 





Write or telephone today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


CexaTions. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. SACHINE BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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From Coast to Coast Careful Buyers 
insist on PEABODY Quality SEATING 


For healthful design, all day comfort, easy 
operation and lasting qualities, Peabody 
Seating is unsurpassed. That’s why Peabody 
Seating has been the first choice of hundreds of 
schools for the past 35 years. Peabody builds a 
complete line of school furniture, auditorium 


seating and folding chairs and can meet all 
school re quirements. 


New Catalog Now Ready 


If you have not already received Peabody Cat- 


alog No. 38, be sure to write for a omy today. 
It illustrates and fully describes the complete line of 
Podhede Quality Seating. It will be sent free on request. 


PEABODY SEATI NG COMPANY 


North Manchester - - - - Indiana 





PEABODY 
MODEL— 
over 1,000,000 
in use. 





High School, Charleston, W. Va. 





Barton Hill School, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Evander Childs High School, New York City Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Neb. 








ATE et ar ME Rt Ree, service until $2,300 or more is reached. year, and an increment of $150 for each succeed- 


7. g Thereafter the increments will be reduced to $100 ing year until $5,150 is reached. 
eachers' Salaries 


per year for each year of service until the maxi- 
mum of $3,000 is reached. 

Teachers placed in the schedule at $2,300 or less 
than $3,000 will receive an increment of $100 
for each year of service until the maximum of 
$3,000 is reached. 

Elementary Assistant Principals. Teachers pro- 
moted to assistant principalships will receive a 
promotional adjustment of $150 in addition to 
the increment earned during the preceding school 
year and an increment of $150 for each succeed- 
ing year of service until a maximum of $3,250 is 
reached. 

Junior High Schools. Teachers and assistant 
principals promoted to assistant principalships will 
receive a promotional adjustment of $250 in ad- 
dition to the increment earned during the preced- 
ing year, and an increment of $150 for each suc- 
ceeding year of service until a maximum of $3,500 
is reached. 

Senior High Schools. Teachers and assistant 
principals promoted to assistant principalships 
will receive a promotional adjustment of $350 
in addition to the increment earned during the 
preceding school year and will receive an incre- 
ment of $150 for each succeeding year of serv- 
ice until a maximum of $3,850 is reached 

Principals 

Elementary Schools. Teachers and _ assistant 
principals promoted to principalships will receive 
a promotional adjustment of $250 in addition 
to the increment earned during the preceding 
year, and an increment of $150 for each succeed 
ing year until $3,950 is reached. 

Junior High Schools. Teachers, assistant prin 
cipals, and principals promoted to principalships 
will receive a promotional adjustment of $35( 
in addition to the increment earned during the 
preceding year, and an increment of $150 for each 
succeeding year until $4,450 is reached. 

Senior High Schools. Teachers, assistant prin- 


THE. NEW CINCINNATI SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
adopted a new salary schedule, which is to be 
in operation for the year 1937-38 and which 
calls for a general salary schedule with minimum 
and maximum slightly above those paid by 
other school systems in Ohio for the same kind of 
service. The schedule includes (1) a schedule for 
teachers appointed to begin service in 1937 and 
thereafter; (2) a schedule fixing the salary for 
reappointments for the school year 1937-38, and 
placement in the new schedule; (3) a schedule 
for teachers reappointed for the school year 1937 
38 who have been in service prior to September, 
1937; and (4) schedules for the appointment and 
reappointment of principals, assistant principals, 
directors, and assistant and associate superin- 
tendents. 

Teachers 

Teachers appointed to begin service in Septem- 
ber, 1937 and thereafter, will begin at a minimum 
of $1,200, and will receive an increment of $50 
for the second year. For the third year and includ- 
ing the ninth year of service, they will receive 
$150, and for the tenth and including the six- 
teenth year, they will receive $100 increment. 
The maximum salary has been set at $3,000 

A teacher with service outside Cincinnati will 
be granted credit year for year on the basis of 
the 1937 schedule, with one year deducted. The 
maximum initial salary may not exceed $2,150 

Teachers reappointed for 1937-38 who have 
been in service prior to September, 1937, will 
be placed in the new schedule at a salary of 
$1,250 or more and less than $2,300." They will 
receive increments of $150 for each succeeding 

The actual salary for 1937-1938 of teachers in service 
is arrived at by deducting one seventh from the basis 
1936-37 salary and adding one half of the 
provided in the 1927 salary scale 


increment 


cipals, and principals promoted to principalships 
will receive a promotional adjustment of $450 
preceding 


and the increment earned during the 


As a prerequisite to receiving the annual incre- 
ments, all teachers, assistant principals, prin- 
cipals, assistant directors, and directors must do 
some professional and cultural study, the equiva- 
lent of one college credit, for each year of serv- 
ice. The superintendent in his discretion may ap- 
prove certain activities as an equivalent of the 
requirement. 

Advancements will be granted in accordance 
with the annual rate of increment applying to 
the respective positions provided in the schedule 
until the maximum is reached. The annual incre- 
ment may be withheld whenever the work for 
the preceding year is not satisfactory, or when- 
ever there is an indifference toward professional 
growth and improvement in service 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

¢ The National Education Association an- 
nounces that teachers’ salaries have been restored 
in 29 out of 93 cities having a population of 
100,000 or over. In 47 cities the basic salaries 
are not in full effect because of increments with- 
held, percentage cuts, shortened school term, or 
some combination of the three 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The rules committee of the 
board of school directors has voted to change its 
rule on adoption of salary schedules, to conform 
to a new state law. Hereafter, the schedule will 
be approved in January and will run concur- 
rently with the budgets. 

¢ Hartford, Conn. An extra appropriation of 
$85,000 has been given to the board of education 
by the city council for permanent salary sched- 
ules for teachers and school employees. The adop- 
tion of the schedules had been previously recom- 
mended by the Strayer survey committee. The 
new salaries went into effect at the beginning of 
the current school year 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has voted 
to continue the 10 per cent reduction in teachers’ 
salaries during the next year, but left the way 
open for a small restoration in case the additional 
funds become available 
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3 Cloakrobe Installation in Fairbanks, Texas, Elementary 
“ School. Swenson & Heidbreder, Architects 
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EAR after year more schools are equipped with 
Lyon Lockers than any other kind. For school officials everywhere 
have learned to look to Lyon for storage equipment in keeping 
with the latest developments in grade and high school design, 


sanitary standards, etc. 


The installations illustrated here show typical examples of how 
effectively the Lyon Line of Modern Steel Lockers meets today's 
standards for attractive, roomy, sanitary wardrobe accommoda- 
tions. This line . . . which includes the new Single-Door-Control 
Cloakrobe, Single Tier, Double Tier, Gymnasium-type Lockers. and 
industrial Arts Box Lockers... enables us to quickly furnish the kind 
of locker equipment best suited to your needs. Write us for complete 
information. There's a Lyon representative near you who will be 


glad to be of service to you. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 





Mlustrating Single-Door-Control of Fairbanks, 
Texas, Cloakrobe Installation 
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Wilson No. 8 School, Battle Creek, Michigan 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, IN 
1511 River Street, Aurora, = 


We would like information, w 
» with 
further, on Lyon School E = Reem Ne me ourselves 


c ) Lyon Cloakrobe ) 
] Two-Person Lockers 5 a ok 


© Gym Lockers 
O Send Representative O Stee! Folding Chairs 


Name 


Address 
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This soap system saves not pennies 
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Liqua-San “C” in the Sana-Lather 


Dispenser saves 67% on soap costs 


lis REPORTS continue to come 
from superintendents who have switched 
to Liqua-San “C” and the new Sana- 
Lather Dispenser. A school in Lowa cut 
soap bills 47% — another in Missouri, 
55% — and one superintendent in New 
Jersey saved 67% on soap costs. 


Surprising? Not at all. For Liqua-San 
“C” has long been known as the most 
economical soap for school use. And 
Sana-Lather dispenses soap in foam 
form — the ideal way to use soap. 


When you put diluted Liqua-San “C” 
in the Sana-Lather Dispenser, your 
savings on soap skyrocket. For Sana- 
Lather foam consists of 9% water, 90% 
air, and only 1% soap, That's economy! 


bEenven 





Co-Operative 


And since Liqua-San “C” contains 40% 
of actual soap solids—without waste- 
ful impurities — it cleans dirty hands 
faster. Thus, diluted with 3 or 4 parts 
water, it gives more handwashings per 
gallon than any other soap. 


Each push of the Sana-Lather valve dis- 
charges just enough foam for a com- 
plete washing. Moreover, the thick, 
creamy Liqua-San lather cannot spatter 
on walls or floor, or drip into the drain. 
Even when the hand is turned down- 
ward, the foam still clings to it. 


Invite a demonstration of Liqua-San 
“C” and Sana-Lather in your school. 
Prove to yourself that no other soap 
system offers such tremendous savings. 


~HhelUNTINGTON ==> LABORATORIES /n 


HUNTINGTON. indiANnA 


LIQUA-SA’ 


Development 


Toronto 


\%9 LIQUID 


SOAP 


POILET 
* SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER » 





of a New Report Card 


Supt. G. W. Greene, Sedro-Woolley, Washington 


In common with other teachers, the 
faculty of the Union High School in Sedro- 
Woolley, Washington, had for some time 
sensed the need for an improved reporting 
of pupil progress. Prior to the second 
semester of the school year of 1935-36, the 
method used was the prevailing plan of 
reporting achievement by a five-point system, 
A, B, C, D, and E; A signifying excellent, 
and E, failure; surely a blunt and incomplete 
story for the parents. 

The Union High School district with a 
faculty of 21 teachers and an enrollment of 
560 pupils in grades 9 to 12 inclusive covers 
260 square miles. Very few parents come to 
the school for personal conferences relative 
to the work of their children, consequently 
report cards furnish the most direct com- 
munication between school and home. 

Determined to develop a card which would 
serve as a better interpreter of school ac- 
complishment, the faculty made an improved 
card the major objective for the monthly 
professional meetings in the fall of 1935-36. 
By questioning students, faculty members 
found that pupils wanted to know why they 
receive certain marks so they can correct 
deficiencies. Upon contact with parents, they 
found also that more objective explanations 
would be quite acceptable. A study of avail- 
able literature, report-card exhibits from the 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., an 


evaluation analysis of report cards by Supt. 
Leland Brown of Olympia, Washington, the 
work of a group of graduates under the 
direction of Prof. Thomas Cole of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and finally a careful 
study of hundreds of new report cards from 
various cities of the country —all these 
provided the background for changing the 
local practice. 

The studies made the faculty critical alike 
of the theory of reporting pupil progress 
without report cards by means of conferences, 
of the essay type of report, and of the com- 
prehensive booklet unit-attainment type of 
reports. It was, therefore, decided that there 
was considerable merit in retaining the five- 


point marking of scholastic attainment, but - 


that this should be supplemented by a check 
list showing achievement in certain funda- 
mental objectives in each subject field. 

Each department committee prepared a 
minimum list of desirable objectives. It was 
decided to use a “plus sign” for indicating 
satisfactory attainment in an objective, a 
“check” for a need for improvement and 
a “minus” for a decided need for improve- 
ment. After considerable revision, teachers 
became agreed on fundamental objectives in 
each subject. 

The plan now adopted called for a 
mimeographed report card for experimental 
purposes for each subject field. These report 
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ACCEPT THIS SHOWDOWN TEST 


Let us make a frial installation of Liqua-San ''C" 
and the Sana-Lather Dispenser in your school. 
Test it alongside the soap and dispensers you now 
use. If, at the end of 30 days, Liqua-San ‘'C"’ has 
not outlasted an equal amount of your present 
soap, and proven itself a finer soap besides, the 
trial installation won't cost you one penny. 


cards are filled in by the teachers of the 
various subjects and are then sent to the 
home-room or guidance teachers for inspec- 
tion, and to provide material for personal 
conferences between pupil and home-room 
teacher. Home-room teachers assemble the 
cards of each pupil and insert them in an 
envelope provided by the office on which has 
been written a notation of days absent, 
present, times tardy, and an explanation of 
the method of grading. The cards are then 
handed to the pupils at the end of each 
report-card period. 

These cards were used for the first report- 
card period in 1936-37 after which it was 
agreed to subject the new card to an appraisal 
through unsigned questionnaires sent to 
teachers, pupils, and parents. The results of 
the appraisal were very favorable to a con- 
tinuation of the new card. 

Faculty members felt that the trial of the 
card had fully verified their belief that it was 
a genuine improvement over other cards they 
had studied and used. Some of their com- 
ments were — 

The new card has made me analyze my students’ 
weaknesses more carefully and try to overcome them. 

The objective marks have made it easier to explain 
weaknesses to my students and thus enlist their co- 
operation in a program of self-improvement. 

A pupil is naturally interested in knowing the reasons 
why he receives a particular grade. By marking objec- 
tives on the report card, the teacher soon has oppor- 
tunities for conferences with pupils. Such conferences 
tend toward a common understanding between teacher 
and pupil. 

The new card is a source of information to parents 


and teachers that would be impossible under the card 
formerly used. 

The new type of card leads students to analyze strong 
and weak points and this self-analysis leads to im- 
provement. 


The returns from the questionnaire to the 
parents were likewise favorable. Thirty-one 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS IN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


Pix Equipment passes every examination 
with flying colors. . . whether it’s in at- 
tractiveness of design, sturdiness of con-- 
struction or economy of operation. It is 
planned and built by experienced tech- 
nicians to give many years of efficient 
and uninterrupted service. 


teria of Lindbloom High School, 


parents said they liked the new card because 
it gave more general information relative to 
traits; 65 liked it better because it gave more 
specific information as to subject matter and 
indicated where need for improvement lay; 
10 thought it was easier to understand. About 
25 parents thought that there were too many 
cards to sign and check, and 4 thought the 
cards should come out every 6 weeks rather 
than every 10 weeks. The pupils likewise re- 
acted very favorably to the new card. 
Developed by a faculty committee after a 
thorough study of prevailing literature in the 
field, by inspection of newly revised cards 
from other schools, and by considerable dis- 
cussion and evaluation of objectives and aims, 
the report cards now used in the Union High 
School in Sedro-Woolley have been subjected 
to a thoroughgoing trial and to criticism by 
teachers, pupils and parents. By this co- 
operative effort it is felt that a distinct im- 
provement has been effected in the manner 
of reporting pupil achievement and the ex- 
planation for that achievement to the 


patrons of the school. 
ENGLISH 

Report of 

Subject 

First Quarter. . 

Second Quarter... 


Home Room 


Teacher 


Objectives 
Dependability and promptness 
Neatness and accuracy 
. Interest in self-improvement 
. Efficient use of class time 
5. Mastery of English fundamentals 
6. Class citizenship (attitude, conduct) 
Grade: 


>awnre 


First Quarter Second Quarter Semester 
PROGRAMMING OF TEST SURVEYS 
For a period of ten years the elementary 

schools of Baltimore have had the benefit of a 


semiannual testing program administered by the 
Bureau of Research. Until recently, the tests 


School executives and their architects 
are invited to make full use of our engi- 
neering and consultation staff—whether 
the problem is one of modernizing pres- 
ent food service facilities, planning a new 
installation or buying single pieces of 


cafeteria and kitchen equipment. 


atBERT PICK Co.1Nnc. 
2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 


Illustrated is a view in the Pix equipped cafe- 


Chicago. 


used from one semester to another varied ac- 
cording to the apparent needs of the school sys- 
tem so that in a given grade a standardized 
reading test might have been given one semester, 
a standardized arithmetic test the next semester, 
and, perhaps, an English or social-studies test the 
following semester. The advantages of variety 
in the testing program Were many and were ap- 
preciated. However, there were certain losses 
which should be overcome, principally the fol- 
lowing: 

1. On account of the lack of uniformity from 
semester to semester, a given grade of children 
might not be tested more often than twice dur- 
ing their elementary-school career in a particular 
tool subject 

2. For the same reason, it was not possible 
to obtain periodically the growth of the same 
pupils from one grade to another and compare it 
with the growth of another set of pupils between 
the same grades at a later time. 

3. Likewise, it was not possible to have for 
each grade of pupils advancing through the ele- 
mentary school the desirable minimum number of 
test records in the so-called basic subjects for use 
in educational and vocational guidance. 

Consequently, after trials in 1933-34 and in 
1934-35, the following provisions are to be in- 
corporated in the semiannual testing programs 
for 1935-36 and subsequent years 

1. Intelligence tests are to be administered to 
each pupil in the regular grades at three stages 
of his elementary-school training, namely: in 
the 1B, 2B, and 4B grades. This plan provides 
the desirable minimum number of three intelli- 
gence-test scores for each pupil 

2. Reading tests are to be administered, 
similarly, in the 1A, 2A, 3A, 4A, and 6B grades, 
giving a minimum of five reading-test scores per 
pupil in the six years of elementary schooling. 

3. Arithmetic tests are to be given, similarly, 
in grades 3B, 4B, and 6B, to provide at least 
three objective-test scores for each pupil before 
completion of the 6A grade. 

4. Course of study tests in English, history, 
geography, and other subjects are to be given in 
selected grades as occasion makes it advisable to 





do so. 

It has already been demonstarted that when- 
ever pupils present unusual educational problems, 
the record of such periodic tests will predict 
scholastic success or failure more accurately than 
any other index available. Similarly, the evidence 
of growth or the lack of it in specific subjects in 
certain grades has been clearly shown by means 
of the more nearly comparable results of the 
newer “ladder type” of testing program. 


A CITY-WIDE TESTING PROGRAM IN 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

The elementary schools of Evansville, Indiana, 
are this year engaging in a city-wide testing pro- 
gram, which will affect all pupils from grades 
one to and including the eighth. It is expected 
that through a systematic program, far more use- 
ful results will be obtained than was possible 
under the former restricted program. Some worth- 
while improvements are anticipated in administra- 
tive, supervisory, and instructional practices. 

Intelligence and achievement tests will be in- 
corporated in the present group program. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be given to the measure- 
ment of ability in reading’ In each instance. the 
standard test will be given so that time will be 
allowed for a remedial program. The purpose is 
to reveal children with special learning difficulties. 
Such children will be given special attention in an 
effort to secure the detailed information needed 
for improvement of achievement in the subject 
in which the pupil has difficulty 


SOME SCHOOL STATISTICS 


The schools and colleges of the nation are now 
attended by 33,000,000 persons, the largest in our 
history. All in all, there are 22,500,000 in the ele- 
mentary schools; 6,500,000 in high schools; 1,250- 
000 in colleges and universities; and 2,750,000 in 
all other schools. They will be taught by 1,020,- 
000 teachers. 

The records, however, show that there are 
1,000,000 fewer pupils in the elementary schools. 
There is evidence, too, that the high and rising 
high-school and college enrollments may be at 
their peak in a few years. 
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A guide for adolescent youth — 
training him to 


.. Live 
.. Work 
.. Play 


with others 


THE BUILDER 


By FLORENCE LANSING 


Instructor of Job Ethics, Metropolitan High School 


All concerned with the training of youth will find in this inspir- 


Los Angeles, California 


ing volume a constructive program in character building, ethics, 
and vocational guidance based on interesting case studies of people 
who have actually entered the field of employment. Through 
well-organized lessons, interestingly and effectively tied up with 
jobs and job ethics, youth is introduced to the world of affairs; 
is shown the meaning of strong, successful character traits, the 
importance of developing personality, and how to live well every 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND SUCCESS 


By Edward J. Gallagher 


The purpose of this book is to assist 
the student in selecting a vocation in 
which he can use his talents, his edu- 
cation, and his training to the best 
advantage for his own benefit and that 
of society. Emphasis is placed on the 
importance of health, education, and 
character. $1.20 





phase of his life in keeping with high ethical standards. 


OTHER VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BOOKS 


MY VOCATIONAL 
GUIDEBOOK 


By Rodgers and Belman 


Offers an outline in workbook form 
to help boys and girls study themselves 
so that they may know (1) what they 
are fitted to do in life, (2) what they 
would like to do, (3) what occupa- 
tions are open to them, (4) what 
these occupations offer to them, and 
(5) how they can succeed. 20 cents 








$1.16 













MY EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDEBOOK 


By Rodgers and Belman 


Aims to meet the urgent need of in- 
dividual guidance in the selection of a 
vocation and the training for it. It 
will enable the pupil to select the 
studies that are most appropriate for 
his life career. An invaluable work- 
book for vocational guidance courses. 

20 cents 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY - MILWAUKEE 
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School Law 








School District Government 
A Missouri statute providing that 


school districts of cities of 500,000 inhabitants or 
more, shall belong to the same political party, 
and that the members appointed or elected to 


more than six shall belong to the same party at 
unconstitutional 
impinging on the guaranty that all elections shall 


compcl the election of members of any particular 
and does not disqualify 
holding office on account of his political beliefs 


State ex rel. Preisler vs 
Woodward, 105 Southwestern reporter (2d) 912 


constitution, art 


belong to a political party whicn cast the highest 
votes for their candidate for governor 
it the last general election, and six to the party 


such election 
as impinging on the 
guaranty that all elections shall be free and open 


for their candidate 
unconstitutional 


constitution $1; 
Preisler vs. Woodward, 
Southwestern 

A verified statement by the board of education 
a pupil during certain years and that 
completed the eighth 
educational qualification 
statute providing that the candidate for a board 
education must 
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Con fidence 


in school work is justified when it is based on 
a knowledge of textbook contents. 


Confidence in the ability of the books to de- 
liver good service through many terms is 
justified when it is based on a knowledge of 
textbook bindings. 


This knowledge begins with the fact that the 
board is the foundation of the binding and that 


Binders Board, made according to Commercial 
Standard CS 50-34, possesses the necessary 
toughness and durability to make the most 
satisfactory board for book covers. It will pay 
you to specify it in your book orders. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Chanin Building 


Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. 

Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 

The Davey Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango. Mills 





grade of a common school, which qualification can 
be shown by affidavits of teachers under whom 
the work was completed (Ky. acts of 1934, c. 65, 
ot, 5, 3 17 (). Commonwealth ex rel. vs. 


Griffen, 105 Southwestern reporter (2d) 1063, 
268, 830 Ky 
School District Property 
A board of education which, after a school 


session, permitted the gates to the school yard 
to remain open so that the children could play 
in the yard, was not liable for injuries sustained 
by a boy while in the yard when he was struck 
by a bicycle rider playing tag on a bicycle 
Kantor vs. Board of Education of City of Neu 
York, 296 N. Y. S. 516 N. Y. App. Div 

A board of education which, after a school 
session, permitted the gates to the school yard 
to remain open so that children could play in the 
yard, was under no duty to have watchers in 
the yard to prevent any particular form of play 

Kantor vs. Board of Education of City of Neu 
York, 296 N. Y. S. 516 N. Y. App. Div 

In an action against a school district for an 
injury sustained by a pupil in a fall from tripping 
ver a wire in the school yard, a judgment against 


the school district was affirmed Popow vs 
Central School Dist. No. 1, 297 N. Y. §. 205 
N. Y. App. Div 

School District Taxation 


A board of education which adopted resolu 
tions, in the absence of the president thereof who 
signed the next day, to borrow money for the 
use of the district by its note on which payments 
were subsequently made, was estopped to deny 
liability on the ground of illegality of a meeting 


held in the absence of the president United 
Sav. Bank of Detroit vs. School Dist. No. 5, 
Fractional, Redford, and Livonia Tps., Wayne 


County and Farmington Tp., Oakland County, 


273 Northwestern reporter 753 Mich 
A school board, which adopted a resolution to 
borrow money 


“for the use of the district” in an 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


New York City 
MEMBERS 


Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco 

C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 

Otter River Mills, Inc., Otter River, M~ss. 
Millburn, N. J. 


amount equal to the 
debtedness, and the following day by proper 
officers in an official capacity delivered notes 
and cash in such an amount to the bank, 
was cstopped in a suit upon certain of the notes 
by the bank’s assignee to deny that the resolu- 
tion authorized borrowing to pay past-due in- 
debtedness. — United Sav. Bank of Detroit vs. 
School Dist. No. 5, Fractional, Redford, and 
Livonia Tps., Wayne County, and Farmington 
Tp., Oakland County, 273 Northwestern reporter 
753 Mich 


existing past-due  in- 


Teachers 


A board of education had the power to accord 
to its evening-high-school teachers, who served 
less than each full night of each session, perma- 
nent tenure after statutory probationary period, 
since the statutory provisions under which the 
permanent tenure may be accorded are broad 
enough to apply to such teachers (N. Y. education 
law, 872) Cohen vs. Board of Education of 
City of New York, 296 N. Y. S. 522 N. Y. Sup. 

Under the statutes prescribing methods for the 
appointment of school teachers and requiring the 
execution of a contract in writing on behalf of 
the board of school directors, both a valid ap- 
pointment and a contract are essential to entitle 
the teacher to a position (24 P. S. §§ 334, 1126). 

Ickes vs. Costlow, 193 Atlantic reporter 287 
Pa. Super 

\ board of school directors could rescind its 
action appointing or electing a high-school prin 
cipal until the execution of a contract in writ- 
ing (24 P. S. §§ 334, 1126) Ickes vs. Costlow, 
193 Atlantic reporter 287 Pa. Super 

An clection or appointment by a board of 
school directors duly recorded on the minutes 
of the board is a basic requirement for the em- 
ployment of a public-school teacher (24 P. S. § 
1126) Potts vs. School Dist. of Penn. Tp., 193 
Atlantic reperter 290 Pa. Super. 

The execution of a written contract between a 
teacher who has been elected to a position by the 
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A MISTAKE ? 


YES and NO 


YES—because it is an equipment plan, good for some schools, but un- 
suited for the particular school it was planned for. 


ELP these young eyes keep their clear vision- 
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-avoid prema- 


ture eye diseases—minimize mental and physical fatigue. 
Use *Hygieia Forsyte, the sight-protective chalk crayon that 
has won the unqualified approval of sight-protective authorities. 


The color of *Forsyte, the result of a special Wy process, 


focuses readily on the retina of the eye. Its c 
Pupils keep alert and free to concentrate. 


reduces eye fatigue. 


ear legibility 


Forsyte crayons do not scratch, mar or ruin blackboards as do 


cheaper chalks. Play safe! Specify *Hygieia 





NO—because various plans are being considered on paper so incor- 
rect plans, instead of finished concrete floors, will be torn up. 


MORAL—Ask us to send a trained technician to make up various 


plans and study your program with you and your architect—the service 
is free—and DO THIS before building construction starts. 


Laboratory — Home Arts—Vocational Furniture exclusively 


E.H. SHELDON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 








school board is not a mere ministerial detail in 
the teacher’s employment but until such a require- 
ment is complied with there is no valid contract 
existing between the parties which is not subject 
to a rescision or revocation by an action of the 
board duly taken and recorded (24 P. S. § 1126). 
— Potts vs. School Dist. of Penn. Tp., 193 At- 
lantic reporter 290 Pa. Super. 

A statute providing that an affirmative vote of 
a majority of all members of a board of school 
directors duly recorded showing how each mem- 
ber. voted shall be necessary in order to take any 
action on the appointment of a teacher is manda- 
tory and must be complied with to constitute a 
valid appointment of the teacher by the board 
(24 P. S. § 334).—Potts vs. School Dist. of 
Penn. Tp., 193 Atlantic reporter 290 Pa. Super. 

A teacher could not complain of her discharge 
during a three-year probationary period arising 
from a policy of the board not to employ married 
women as probationary teachers (Wis. laws of 
1907, c. 459, § 9; Wis. statutes, § 42.55 (18).— 
State ex rel. Schroeder vs. Board of School Di- 
rectors of City of Milwaukee, 274 Northwestern 
reporter 301 Wis. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


In a suit by a school district to collect high- 
school tuition, under a statute, from another 
school district for the school year ending May, 
1933, a showing of the defendant that it ended 
the school year July 1, 1932, to July 1, 1933 
with a deficit, was not sufficient to prove that the 
claim was void under a constitutional provision 
limiting the subdivisions of the state as to in- 
debtedness not exceeding income provided for 
the year (Mo. constitution, art. 10, § 12; Mo. 
annotated statutes, § 9270 q., p. 7125). — Clarence 
Special School Dist. of Shelby County vs. School 
Dist. No. 67 of Shelby County, 107 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 5 Mo 

A school-bus driver’s bond, contract for em- 
ployment and statute providing for their execu- 
tion manifested the intent that obligations of the 
bond were for the benefit of the school ~ildren 
to be transported (Vernon’s annotated civil stat- 


Forsyte chalks. 


NEW YORK CITY 


utes, art. 2687a).— Draper vs. Robinson, 106 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 825, Tex. Civ. App. 

The question of the liability of the driver of a 
school bus for the death of a child struck by 
an approaching automobile after alighting from 
the bus, could not be determined by the rules 
governing carriers and passengers with respect 
to circumstances under which the relation ceases, 
but the driver of the school bus would have the 
duty to exercise care until the child was safely 
off the highway (Vernon’s annotated civil stat- 
utes, art. 2687a).— Draper vs. Robinson, 106 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 825 Tex. Civ. App. 

A parent could not escape conviction for a 
Statutory offense of failing to cause a son to at- 
tend school on the ground that the parent had 
demanded that the son be admitted without vac- 
cination, where the statute prohibited school at- 
tendance of nonvaccinated children (N. H. pub- 
lic laws of 1926, c. 118, §8§ 1, 2, 6; c. 123, § 3, 
and § 1, as amended by the laws of 1929, c. 139). 
State vs. Drew, 192 Atlantic reporter 629 N. H. 

A parent accused of a statutory offense of 
failing to cause a son to attend school could not 
defend on the ground that under the statute he 
would be subject to a penalty if he sent the son 
to school unvaccinated, since the parent had a 
legal duty to send the son to school vaccinated 
(N. H. public laws of 1926, c. 118, §§ 1, 2, 6; 
c. 123, § 3, and § 1, as amended by the laws of 
1929, c. 139).— State vs. Drew, 192 Atlantic re- 
porter 629 N. H. 

A regulation of a city board of education re- 
quiring all pupils in the city schools to participate 
in patriotic exercises, including the individual 
salute to the United States flag, was lawful and 
reasonable, and in keeping with the policy of 
instructing youth in devotion to the American 
Constitution, institutions, and ideals (Ga. code of 
1933, § 32-706; Ga. acts of 1935, pp. 1253, 
1305, resolutions Nos. 17, 54) Leoles vs. Lan- 
ders, 193 Southeastern reporter 218 Ga 

The salute to the United States flag by a pupil, 
as required by a regulation of the city board of 
education, was not a religious rite, as contended 
by the pupil, but a gesture of patriotism, and the 


*CRAYONEX—A *TUNED PALET 
MEDIUM 


Crayonex is a 3-way crayon, and is more adapt- 
able for school work than any other crayon. It 
can be used not only on paper . 
fabric. Crayonex comes in the famous Tuned Palet 
sequence of colors that simplify color teaching. 


Are you keeping posted on the trend in Art education? 
authoritative publication in the ART education field. If you do not receive it, write us. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


656-756 Hayes Avenue 
"REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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pelled from school (Ga. code of 1933, § 32—706; 
Ga. acts of 1935, pp. 1253, 1305, resolutions Nos. 
17, 54; Ga. constitution, art. 1, § 1, par. 12).- 
Leoles vs. Landers, 192 Southeastern reporter 218 
Ga. 


Schools and School Districts 

A “school district” is a quasi corporation, and 
only for governmental purposes, in that it is 
an organization simply for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the schools and for nothing else. — Ford 
vs. Independent School Dist. of Shenandoah, 273 
Northwestern reporter 870, Iowa. 

A “school district” is a political subdivision 
of the state for governmental purposes, and is 
subject to legislative regulations, and control, 
except insofar as the legislature is limited by the 
constitution. — Fitzpatrick vs. State Board of 
Examiners of Montana, 70 Pacific reporter (2d) 
285, Mont. 

The fact that funds derived from the sale of 
school bonds may have been improperly used 
by the school trustees did not relieve taxpayers of 
a school district consolidated with districts issu- 
ing bonds from liability to the innocent bond- 
holders (Ga. code of 1933, § 87-305) Page vs. 
Sansom, 192 Southeastern reporter 203, Ga. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

¢ The attorney general of Kansas has given as 
his opinion that school cafeterias are not exempt 
from the 2-per-cent sales tax. The tax also ap- 
plies to all athletic contests, concerts, or any 
other school event, where an admission fee is 
exacted. The only exception is where every 
penny received is returned for school purposes. 
¢ A new law has been enacted in the State of 
Rhode Island which requires the transportation of 
pupils to all high schools and private schools not 
operated for profit. Local school authorities must 
determine what is a reasonable walking distance 
to a bus or school. Busses or cars may be used 
for transportation where pupils are forced to 
walk more than a mile 
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Unusual Flexibility + Dual Use of Space = ECONOMY 


THE 


DESKOR CHAIR WAY 


“The Deskor Way” increases the capacity of existing build- 
ings and definitely reduces the per pupil cost of new school 
buildings. Unusual flexibility in administration and dual use 
of school space is made possible. Installations made and 
schools built ‘“The Deskor Way’’ during the past 8 years 
(complete list of installations and schools built gladly sent 
on request) give positive evidence of the successful accom- 


plishment. 


Here is a specific example of the economies possible in the 
construction of a $300,000 Junior High School project by 
using a convertible type of furniture on a main floor of an 
auditorium and in one or two other rooms and by providing 
for the dual use of space. Five architects were requested 
to submit plans in competition for this ‘‘Deskor Way” of 
building. The plans were judged anonymously and those 


selected disclosed some very interesting facts. 


A building could be built ‘“The Deskor Way” to accom- 
modate 950 pupils and have an auditorium with 950 seats 
for exactly the same cost as the building originally planned 
to accommodate only 830.pupils with no auditorium. As it 
would have its own auditorium, it could be built in a more 


strategic location in another part of the town 


The comparative plans demonstrate that if a building should 
be built ‘“The Old Way’’ to accommodate 950 home 
stations, which ‘“The Deskor Way’’ produced, it would cost 
$90,000 more, and if an auditorium should be added there 
would be an additional $50,000 required, which would 
make the cost per pupil $463 as against $316 for ‘’The 
Deskor Way.” 


Result—a building built ‘“The Deskor Way’’ would save 
$140,000 which is nearly one-third of the cost! (This 
comparison is for such building to have an auditorium and 


950 home stations. ) 


An Analysis of the Plan Submitted 


“THE OLD WAY” 
820,230 ft. cubage 
(NO AUDITORIUM) 


Home Stations 


“THE DESKOR WAY” 
835,000 ft. cubage 
(WITH AUDITORIUM SEATING 950) 





660 (20) Class Rooms (14) 490 
70 ( 2) General Science ( 2) 70 
a Drawing Room ( 1) 35 
( 1) Music Room ( 1) 40 
(No) Auditorium ( 1) 315 
730 Total Home Stations 950 
Pupil Locations 
650 (20) Class Rooms (14) 490 
70 ( 2) General Science ( 2) 70 
35 ( 1) Drawing Room ( 1) 35 
80 ( 1) Music Room ( 1) 81 
25 ( 1) Manual Training ( 1) 25 
36 ( 1) Sewing ( 1) 36 
36 ( 1) Cooking ( 1) 36 
90 ( 1) Gymnasium ( 1) 90 
1032 Total Pupil Locations 863 
81.7% Maximum Efficiency 81.7% 
843 Auditorium Study Seats at Desks 705 705 
@) (also available for recitation) 315 
O Maximum Efficiency 81.7% 
257 257 
Total Pupil Locations (Maximum — 
843 Efficiency) 962 


In “The Old Way’ (Maximum efficiency) 


there are many more pupil locations 
(843) than there are home stations 
(730 In order to accommodate more 


than 730 pupils it would be necessary to 
add more home rooms with ‘screwed 
down” seats, but such action would also 
increase the number of pupil locations 
which would continue the disproportion 


In “The Deskor Way” (Maximum ef- 
ficiency) there is the correct number of 
pupil locations (705) for a 700 pupil 
school. This reduction is made possible 
because in addition there are available 
in the auditorium 257 study seats (max- 
imum efficiency) making a total of 962. 
This is almost identical with the home 
stations (950). 


SAVE UP TO ONE-THIRD COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


The use of Richards G Wilcox—electrically operated Sound Proof Folding 
walls and Deskor Chairs mean a saving up to one-third of the construc- 


tion costs. 


Be sure to ask for complete data on these two important savings. Save on 
your new buildings and on your remodeling jobs. 


Complete details on this project sent on request, or 


better still, let us estimate the saving you can make 


by building “The Deskor Way” on your schoe! project. 


DESKOR CHAIR SALES CORPORATION 


PARK SQUARE BLDG. 


BOSTON 
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Durabilt Steel Lockers— 
Renowned for Service 


Durabilt Steel Lockers are re- 
nowned, in addition to their 
economy, for their features of 
distinctive design and attractive 
finishes; for their wide range of 
adaptability; for their sturdi- 
ness and modern refinements of 


construction. 


Many desirable and important 
features have been embodied in 
our new locker. 
familiar with all these construc- 


tion details. 


Write for Catalog 


A new and up-to-the-minute 
catalog, ask for No. 5076, describ- 
ing and illustrating Durabilt 
Steel Lockers and Cabinets is 
now ready for mailing. Phone, 
write or wire for your copy which 
will be sent immediately to you. 


0 better built than Durabilt!” 
DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


401 Arnold Avenue 





Aurora, Illinois 
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PWA Rebinds Schoolbooks for Indiana 


Seventeen units of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration’s bookbinding project operating in every 
section of Louisiana, are saving taxpayers of the 
state thousands of dollars, by utilizing discarded 
school -books that ordinarily would be replaced 
by new books at an average cost of 65 cents each. 
This is stated in a report of the Louisiana WPA 
received recently at Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters. 

These books, according to Mrs. Leo Spofford, 
state director of the WPA women’s and proies- 
sional projects, are reconstructed by the units 
at an average cost of 11 cents each. More than 
50,000 books have been reconditioned. The cost 
of new books would have been approximately 
$55,000. Instead the WPA workers have returned 
the wornout books to the school children of the 
state for approximately $5,500, exclusive of labor 
costs which is borne by the Federal Government. 

T. H. Harris state superintendent of schools, of 
Louisiana in a letter to State Administrator James 
H. Crutcher of the WPA at the beginning of 
the work said: 

“T think it is one of the most important projects 
the Federal Government is undertaking, for 
it will accomplish two highly desirable purposes. 
In the first place, it will provide employment for 
a large number of needy people, especially women 
in the different parishes and in the second place, 
it will prolong the life of tens of thousands of 
textbooks, and this will result in a saving to the 
state of Louisiana in the matter of the cost of 
books.” 

An average of 100 books are being repaired 
daily, according to the Louisiana report. An 
accurate record is kept of the amount of work 
done by each person on the project, and a check 
is made on all finished books, with daily report 
covering the entire working personnel. Textbooks 
no longer serviceable are forwarded by parish 


superintendents of education to units in their 
areas. Workers select those books which can be 
repaired, and use the books that cannot be re- 
paired to supply missing pages. 

When books are received at the binderies, they 
are thoroughly cleaned. Workers remove dirt and 
pencil marks with large soft rubber erasers, and 
sand paper the edges to remove grime. 

When the books are cleaned, they are checked 
for torn and missing pages. Torn pages are re- 
paired, and missing pages are supplied from those 
books that the workers are unable to repair 
Working crews discovered that the constitution 
of the United States had been torn from many 
of the history books. 

The cleaned and repaired book is then sent to 
another crew who resew the backs, first punching 
holes for a firm foundation. When the books are 
sewn, a heavy strip of buckram is glued on, and 
the volume is then ready for a new cover. 

Covers are made by the units and are cut from 
cardboard, finished with a cloth surface. The 
cover is fitted to the back and front and glued. 
Then the books are placed in presses where they 
dry. 

The final step is the lettering of the outside 
covers. When this is accomplished, the books are 
sent back to the parish school boards from whence 
they came, and are ready for distribution to the 
students. 

The bookbinding project is purely a “white 
collar” program and is giving work to many 
women of that class. One of the features of the 
work is that the workers are being taught a 
trade which may be useful to them later when 
they are absorbed by private industry 

The work was started several months ago with 
a training course for workers in each district. 
With these trained workers as a nucleus, the 
project was begun in the major cities of the state, 
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utilizing the trained workers as supervisors. 

Thousands of reconditioned books are dis- 
tributed to students who began the school term 
this year. These books, reconditioned at a small 
cost, will be serviceable for several years, WPA 
officials stated. A fresh supply of books are 
being sent daily to the projects throughout the 
state, and the workers will be kept busy through 
the winter months. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Indianapolis, Ind. The budget of the public 
schools for 1937-38, as adopted by the board of 
school commissioners, amounts to $6,974,933. This 
is a reduction of $355,708 below the estimate for 
the year 1936-37. The new budget includes only 
one major building project, an addition to the 
Crispus Attucks High School, at a cost of $275,- 
000. It includes an increase of $203,210 for res- 
toration of teachers’ salaries, $7,141 for restora- 
tion of custodians’ and matrons’ salaries, and 
$6,000 for restorations to iibrarians. The new 
salary schedule provides that those now receiving 
a salary of $2,294 a year or less, will receive an 
increase of $100, and all other teachers will re- 
ceive a $90 increase. 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $10,515,261 for the school 
year 1938. This is an increase of $179,967 over 
the estimate for the year 1936-37. Of the total 
amount, the general fund calls for $7,634,395. A 
budget deficit of $333,597 was made up during 
the year by reductions in operating expenses, but 
without a pay cut for teachers. The new budget 
is $508,609 below the amount actually needed 

@ Madison, S. Dak. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $94,250 for the school year 
1937-38. This is an increase of $6,750 over the 
estimate for 1936-37. The increase is due to the 
addition of new teachers, repairs and additions 
to the school plant, and the addition of a health 
service providing for a physical examination for 
each pupil. The largest item in the budget is 
$55,319 for instruction expenses 
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CHEAP if you do and 
COSTLY if you don't! 


WHAT 
EVERYONE 
KNOWS 


WHAT 
EVERYONE 
DOESN’T 
KNOW 


THE 
ANSWER 


Every educator knows that blackboards cost 
money—because it is easy to express black- 
board costs in dollars and cents. Just multiply 
the installed cost a square foot by the number 
of square feet necessary and you have your 
answer. 


Not every educator knows the costs of poor 
blackboard—because it is difficult to estimate 
those costs that take their toll in eyestrain, 
fatigue, and slower learning. These costs 


though partially hidden are none the less actual. 


If you have been hobbling along with several 
rooms full of grey and scaly old blackboard, 
originally bought from no one knows whom, 
right NOW is the time to replace it with fresh, 
permanently black and permanently green 
Sterling. 


Start out by replacing a room or two at a time. 
You can do that with an absurdly small outlay. 
But by all means get your program under way. 
Poor and inefficient blackboards are costing 
you money. 


There is a Sterling Blackboard distributor near 
you and every piece of Sterling is doubly guar- 
anteed—by your distributor and by the manu- 
facturer. 


Sterling is available in both non- 
fading black and green. Write for free samples. 
Address Dept. 5112. 
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SCHOOL SEATING 
BE ONIDM til 
CLASSROOMS 


BY AMERICA’S LEADER 
IN CLASSROOM SEATING 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
of every dependable kind 


—plus values in every unit 
—wide range of design, 
upholstery, finish, in every 
reasonable price level. 
School auditoriums are 
turning to our upholstered 
styles for acoustical cor- 
rection, efficiency and 
economy. 


PORTABLE ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS 


Acknowledged leaders. 
Flawless hard maple con- 
struction in ply, padded or 
spring upholstered styles. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Posturally and comfort- 
ably correct. Economical 
and practically indestruct- 
ible. Unequalled for 
lunchroom, assemblies, 
band, orchestraand choral 
work—supplementary 
seating everywhere. In 
ply, padded, slat or steel 


seats. 


STADIUM—GYMNASIUM 


Comfortable chairs for 
hard usage indoors or 
outdoors. Investigate the 
space-saving time-saving 
features of our riser type 
designs. 


Tables and chairs for libraries, 
cafeterias, special rooms. 
Teachers’ and typists’ chairs. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Stadium, and Transportation Seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, 
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With the School-Business Executives 


in Baltimore 
Record-Breaking Convention of N.A.P.S.B.O. 


The highly professional and technical char- 
acter which the several business-executive 
offices in school systems have taken on during 
the past decade was strongly reflected in the 
convention of the National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials, held in Balti- 
more, October 11-15. In fact, no gathering of 
professional schoolmen could manifest a 
higher degree of interest and attention to the 
work in hand, or a greater use of scientific 
principles and techniques than did the gather- 
ing of business managers, accountants, pur- 
chasing men, and architects. The meeting was 
the largest in attendance, the program the 
broadest in scope, and the contributions of 





Mr. R. W. Hibbert 
Elected President of the National 
Association of Public-School Busi- 

ness Officials at the Baltimore 
Convention. 


committees to the permanent research data of 
the field the most extensive which the asso- 
ciation has developed in the twenty-six years 
of existence. Mr. John S. Mount proved him- 
self a far-seeing program-maker; Mr. John W. 
Lewis was a thoughtful and generous host: 
the local schools offered the opportunity to 
see how a thoroughly efficient city school sys- 
tem handles its business affairs. 

President Mount, in his presidential ad- 
dress, set the keynote not only for the con- 
vention but for the future of the association, 
when he called attention to the need for a 
more scientific basis for all school-business 
management, for more research and for close 
co-operation with scientific and _ research 
agencies in the fields of education, public 
service, economics, etc. Among the specific 
activities which he urged for early action 
were (|) the enactment of laws setting up 
professional qualifications for school-business 
executives and providing safeguards of tenure, 
etc.;, (2) solicitation of funds for research; 
(3) training for all school-business personnel; 
(4)-a_testing laboratory for school materials: 


(5) a permanent secretary and editor for the 
association publications; (6) the formulation 
of a uniform terminology of school account- 
ing and business terms. 

The school-business manager must appreciate 
the educational policies of the schools and hold 
to the achievement of educational purposes in all 
his work, said Supt. David Weglein, Baltimore, 
in the opening address of the convention. On the 
other hand, the superintendent must regard the 
business aspect of all educational affairs. Without 
close co-operation, he said, there can be no suc- 
cess. Dr. H. L. Alves, of the United States Office 
of Education, urged closer co-operation among 
the states in defining terms to designate school 
activities in accounting and reporting. He showed 
that, while considerable progress had been made 
through the Council of Chief State School Ex- 
ecutives, accurate comparable figures cannot at 
present be developed. Mr. Gustave A. Moe, of 
Albany, N. Y., closed the session with a report 
on the New York State Survey of Schools, which 
is developing for the centralized schools and the 
city school districts, a new system of budgeting 
and accounting and a new unit basis of recording 
pupil teaching costs 


School-Building Planning 

New aspects of education are leading to dis- 
tinctly new concepts in school-building planning 
ind new methods of applying educational criteria 
to designs and specifications of new school build- 
ings. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, who presented this 
viewpoint in a discussion of modern trends of 
school planning, showed that the modern unit of 
the schoolhouse will be a laboratory with various 
auxiliary rooms. The modern school deals with 
life and the modern schoolroom must be arranged 
to provide opportunitiesfor exploration and guid 
ance, for participation in life activities, and for 
the creation in pupils of initiative, responsibility, 
and creative powers. Mr. W. K. Harrison, archi 
tect, of New York City, set up for school build 
ings a philosophy of planning which places func 
tion above formal and traditional notions of plan 
and decoration, and which will result in the most 





Mr. John T. Cate 
Business Manager, Board of 
Education, Glendale, 
California. 
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Mr. John W. Lewis 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


widely flexible types of school structures. He 
urged that the school building be studied inten- 
sively in terms of its educational and social use so 
that each area will be ideal for the activities to 
be carried on in it. He urged the use of new 
materials and of setting up standards of planning 
which will make more than 60 per cent of the 
area of each building usable for direct instruc- 
tional activities. He decried the waste of money 
for unnec-ssary mechanical ventilation and for 
old-fashioned materials and types of construction 
which are expensive to maintain and clean 

Mr. J. L. Carlisle, of St. Louis, Mo., argued 
for central fan ventilation, with humidification 
and temperature control, as the best means of 
conditioning the air in schoolrooms. In opposi- 
tion, Heating Engineer Oscar Vogelsbach, of New- 
ark, N. J., declared for unit ventilation in class- 
rooms and other instructional areas as providing 
the greatest amount of comfort with economy. 


School-Finance Problems 


A glimpse of the vast field of extracurricular 
activities which are handled today on the basis 
of “tin-cup begging” and which are wholly un- 
controlled by the responsible financial and _ busi- 
ness heads of the schools was provided by Prof. 
John G. Fowlkes, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Speaking on Wednesday morning, Dr. Fowlkes 
condemned the present failure of school boards to 
accept the responsibility for making extracur- 
ricular activities an integral part of the curriculum 
and of the financing of the secondary school. Dr. 
Sidney Hall, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Virginia, followed with a recom- 
mendation that the Federal Government support 
state and local programs of school-building con- 
struction after the present PWA has expired. 
There is still a vast shortage of modern school- 
housing which cannot be supplied except with 
federal aid. 

Taxpayer-pressure groups are fighting the re- 
quests of educators for adequate school taxes, 
according to Prof. William J. Schultz, of City 
College, New York City. These groups must be 
opposed vigorously and by the use of political 
agencies. Schoolmen must advocate not only the 
valuable new types of taxation, but must insist 
that the old property tax which is the first and 
most valuable form of income-producing tax, be 
reformed. Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia 
University, closed the session with a plea for 
local control of schools through independent 
boards of education which have complete con- 
trol of the school finances. He urged the reform 
of state systems of taxation, the elimination of 
stupid tax-limitation programs, and_ greater 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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SIGHT-SAVER DOUBLE ROLLER SHADES 


There is a Beckley-Cardy shade available for 
every style of window, and all are durably 
**Sight-savers’’, shown above, with 
double roller feature for **top”’ lighting and 
better ventilation, are recommended. 
for Catalog No. 36, and for General Catalog 
No. 64 if interested in blackboards, seating, 


built. 


or other equipment. 


Complete Equipment for Every School Activity 


BECKLEY - CARDY 


———= 1638 INDIANA AVENUE -- 


(Concluded from page 72) 
elasticity of state aid to local communities. He 
finally argued for federal aid as the only means 
of leveling up educational opportunities in the 
economically backward states. 

Interest in the session on Thursday morning 
was divided between a discussion of “School 
Publicity,” by Dr. Belmont Farley of Washing- 
ton, a scholarly paper on “The Training of Non- 
teaching School Personnel,” by Dr. Sherman G. 
Crayton, Albany, N. Y., and a symposium on 
“School Transportation,” discussed from the 
standpoint of the state by State Commissioner 
C. H. Elliott, of New Jersey; from the stand- 
point of the county, by Business Manager L 
M. Theurer, cf Logan, Utah; and from the 
standpoint of the local community, by Mr. R. P. 
Orchard, of Bedford, Ohio. Dr. Elliott had not 
spoken five minutes before it became clear that 
New Jersey has a most efficient system of provid- 
ing safe and economical pupil transporation. Mr. 
Theurer showed how a county may achieve 
progressively economical results, and Mr. Orchard 
set up the underlying methods for low-cost trans- 
portation in a centralized school district. 


Managing the Cafeterias 

A distinct program surprise was provided by 
Prof. Phyllis Sprague and Dr. Mary de Garmo 
Bryan, in their very practical discussions of 
school-cafeteria operation. Dr. Sprague showed 
that the cafeteria must have a broad educational 
and health program, and Dr. Bryan rather over 
whelmed her audience with the wealth of adminis 
trative detail which has been developed in recent 
vears. The discussion brought out the highly 
effective techniques which are in use on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. A. A. Knoll, of Long Beach 
Calif., made it very clear that the coast cities 
have a thorough grasp of the underlying principles 
and techniques which make school feeding edu 
cationally effective as well as economical 

Dr. A. S. McAllister, of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, discussed ‘Federal Stand- 
ards for the Selection of Materials Which Can 
Be Applied to Schools.” Mr. H. A. Gardner, 
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Washington, discussed “Problems of Paint Selec- 
tion.” 

A paper on “Fuel Management,” prepared by 
Dr. A. M. McCullough, of Fairfield, Conn., was 
read at the closing session on Friday. 


Round Tables 


A Section on School Supplies brought to the 
attention of the members an interesting com- 
parison of central school-supplies management 
in small cities, in which Secretary W. N. Decker, 
of Altoona, Pa., and Secretary Walter McLain, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, participated. The adminis- 
tration of simple analytical tests of school ma- 
terials, with actual demonstrations made by Mr 
H. S. Burns, of Baltimore, held the group until 
a late hour. 

The Section on Building Maintenance and 
Operation heard a discussion of air-conditioning 
problems, by Edwin F. Nelson, of Hartford, 
Conn.; liability insurance, by Manager John T. 
Cate, of Glendale, Calif., and a suggestion for 
the establishment of a testing laboratory, by Dr 
H. H. Linn, of Columbia University 

The officers elected for 1938 are 

President, R. W. Hibbert, St. Louis, Mo 

Vice-president, H. C. Roberts, Sioux City, Iowa 

Secretary, H. W. Cramblet, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Treasurer, Albert Austermuhl, Camden, N. J 

Directors, J. W. Lewis, Baltimore; J. T. Cate, 
Glendale, Calif 

The 1938 meeting will very lik«ly go to Chicago 


Committee Studies and Research 

The association’s growing list of reference 
manuals was enriched by the completion of Mr 
R. W. Hibbert’s committee report on “Supplies 
and Equipment; Specifications, Selection and 
Central Storage.” The committee on pupil trans 
portation reported sufficient progress in its study 
to have a report on “Administrative Practices of 
School Transportation” ready at the 1938 con- 
vention. Progress reports were made on “Floor 
ing Materials” by Mr. C. L. Wooldridge; “School 
Accounting Practices” (bulletin to be issued 1938), 


Ira G. Flocken. A new committee to study “Play- 
ground Surfaces” was appointed with A. A. Knoll, 
of Long Beach, as chairman. 

The exhibits included displays of 54 leading 
manufacturers of building materials, equipment, 
furniture, and supplies. The attendance exceeded 
600 members and wives. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL-BOARD 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 

The executive committee of the new State 
School-Board Association of North Carolina met 
in Chapel Hill, on October 25, to begin plans 
for a membership campaign and to arrange the 
program for the annual meeting in April, 1938. 
Those in attendance were President J. H. Joyner, 
Whitsitt; vice-president L. A. Martin, Lexington; 
secretary R. E. Coker, Chapel Hill; W. H. Call, 
Selma; and George G. Herr, Southern Pines. 

At the meeting, the executive secretary, Mr. 
G. B. Phillips, was ordered to communicate with 
the chairmen of the school boards of the state, 
inviting each member to take out a membership. 
All memberships must be in the hands of the 
secretary by January 1, 1938. 

The committee outlined plans for the annual 
meeting and set the date for the middle of April, 
and the place in Chapel Hill. The program will 
cover one day, with a day and an evening session. 

The association has for its purpose the unifying 
of school forces in a program which will improve 
the administration of public education. Superin- 
tendents of schools are invited to co-operate with 
the association in its efforts in this direction 


BOARD OF EDUCATION NEWS 


@ Kankakee, Ill. The board of education has 
established a new policy, providing for a complete 
inventory of the schools in May of each year. 
A check is made in the following September. The 
inventory for each building is prepared by teach- 
ers, engineers, and janitors, working under the 
direction of the principal of the building. The new 
plan has worked very successfully and haS re- 
sulted in a very marked reduction of missing 
materials 
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News of SF, upoerintend ents 


@ Mr. Ratpnx Matcoim, of Allen, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Winnebago. 

@ Mr. Paut GrouwinkeEL, of Yarmouth, lowa, has gone 
to Hubbard. 

@c. L. McMrmten, of Saltsburg, Pa., has become 
superintendent of schools at Etna. 

@ Raymonp W. Rosinson, formerly superintendent of 
schools at DuBois, Pa., has assumed his duties as director 
of the Division of Consolidation and Transportation in 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Education ir 
Harrisburg. He succeeds Lee Driver, who retired last 
spring. 

@ Mr. E. M. Boyne has assumed his duties as super 
intendent of schools at Mason, Mich. Mr. Boyne was 
formerly principal of the Muskegon Junior College 

@ Mr. Atten C. Situ, of Dixie, Ga., has become 
superintendent of schools at Quitman. He succeeds J. H 
Saxon. Mr. Smith is a graduate of the University of 
Georgia and holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from that in 
stitution. 

@ Mr. Artuur E. Carison has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools in Washburn, Wis. 

@ Mr. E. B. Crovcn, formerly of Hubbard, Iowa, has 
gone to Owatonna, Minn., as superintendent of schools 

@ Mr. J. H. Hurrman, of Chapin, Iowa, has gone t 
Jolley 

@ Mr. Maynarp M. Scue tt has become superintendent 
of schools at Clinton, Iowa. He was formerly at Ida 
Grove 

@ Supt. E. E. Irwin, of Lapeer, Mich., has been re 
elected for his twenty-third consecutive term 

@ Mr. J. Harotp Saxon has been appointed state 
supervisor of high schools for the University of Georgia 
Mr. Saxon, who succeeds the late J. S. Stewart, was 
formerly superintendent of schools at Quitman 

@ Mr. Hanson H. ANDERSON, a member of the facu'ty 
of the Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind 
has been appointed principal ef the high school. He suc- 
ceeds DeWitt S. Morgan, who recently became superin 
tendent of schools 


@ Mr. Joun H. Coox has been appointed a state school 
supervisor | the northwestern section of Georgia. Mr 
Cook who will ke his headquarters in Rome, will have 
charge of twenty ntrie the northwestern territory 


@ Mr. W. H. War superintendent of schools 


AT DUBUQUE IOWA 


at Walterboro, S. C., has resigned in order to become 
Director of the Extension Division of the University of 
South Carolina. Mr. T. B. Stevenson, formerly principal 


superintendent of schools. 
@ Mr. R. E. 
of schools at Niles Center, III. 

@ Dr. H. H. Hr, superintendent of schools in Lexing 


ton, Ky., has been elected president of the Central Ken- 


tucky Education Association. Dr. Hill succeeds J. D 
Hamilton 


@ Mr. S. Grant Voornees, of Kalamazoo, Mi-h., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Camden 

@ Mr. Paut R. McCuttocn has assumed his duties a 
superintendent of schools at Dalles, Oreg. Mr. McCul 
loch, who succeeds J. F. 
of the high school. 

@ Mr. Rosen J. Maaske, formerly deputy state super 
intendent of public instruction in Oregon, has becon 
professor of education at the University of North Caro 
lina in Chapel Hill. 

@ Supt. E, I 
been re-elected for a three-year term 
@ Mr 
schools at Comstock Park, Mich 
@ Supr. I 
Dublin, Ga., has been re-elected for a fourth term 
@ Mr. M. E 
state superintendent of schools of Georgia 


@ Mr. G. G. Wapttncton, of Dawson Springs, Ky., has 
become superintendent of schools at Fredonia. He succeeds 


George Sturgeon, who has gone to Wilson, N. C 
@ Mr. C. R. Lisansy, of Georgetown, Ky 
superintendent of schools at Olive Hill. He succeeds M 
W. Baker. 

@ Epwarp A 
of the board of education at St. Louis, Mo. Joun J 
SHEEHAN was elected vice-president. 


@ Lioyp J. Var has been elected president of the school 


board at Port Chester, N. Y. 
@ Mr 
schools at Odin, Ill 

@ Mr. Harry L. Hort has been elected 
of schools at Seward, Alaska 


@ Mr. Axet Rasmussen, of Wrangell, Alaska, has be 


come superintendent of schools at Skagway. He succeeds 


G. M. Goodman 
@ Mr. Grorce J. Fapsricirus has been elected superir 
tendent of schools at Wrangell, to succeed Mr. Ras 


mussen. 


of the high school at Walterboro, succeeds Mr. Ward as 


CoTaNcHeE has been elected superintendent 


Cramer, was formerly principal 


ALEXANDER, Of Edwardsville, Ill., has 
Epwarp Brecker has become superintendent of 
B. Bates, of the Gillis Springs schools near 


I'Hompson has been appointed assistant 


has become 


FERRENBACH has been elected president 


Metvin Noe has become superintendent of 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC. 





Personal News of School 
Officials 


@ Mr. W. E. Harzan has been elected president of the 
school board at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Mrs. Mack OaKLEy 
was elected secretary 

@ Mr. T. B. McKinney has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Besstr 
JONES was elected secretary, and Roy A. PETERSON 
treasurer. 

@ Mrs. Cecite Dovup has been elected president of the 
school board at Riverside, Iowa 

@ Mrs. Dewitt Putver has been elected a member of 
the school board of the Central School Dist. No. 1 in 
Pine Planes, N. Y 

@ The board of education at Niles Center, Ill., is com- 
posed of Miiprep Tess, president; FRANK AMBLER, secre- 
tary Peter Ktvestnc, IvaN Parovupek and Mack 
FALKNER. 

@ Topeka, Kans. A department of psychological service 
has been established, with Dr. Herpert Suury as direc- 
tor. Dr. Shuey, a graduate of the University of Kansas, 
received his master’s and doctor’s degrees from that in 
stitution. He studied at the University of Berlin from 
1926 to 1932, and completed two years in the School of 
Medicine at Kansas University and the University of 
Berlin. Dr. Shuey is assisted in the work by Muss 
MARGARET JOHNSTON, who obtained her master’s degree 
from the University of lowa. 

@ Mr. Loyat Duranp, for fourteen years a member of 
the Milwaukee school board, and its president from 1924 
to 1927, died on October 3 

@ Dr. A. V. Detmore has been elected president of the 
board of education at Two Rivers, Wis. He succeeds Dr. 
Herman Kahlenberg 
@ Mr. A. P 
anager for the schools of Dade County, Florida 
@ Mr. Henry MvuENZENMAYER, a member of the school 
ard of Junction City, Kans., for twelve years, and 
resident for eight years, died on September 11, at the 
age of 64 

@ Pror. E. A. Water has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Ann Arbor, Mich. Herman F 
Gross was elected secretary, and C. C. Crawrorp will 


Watters has been appointed business 


ontinue to act as treasurer. 
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In the average classroom, students 
cannot hear all the teacher says. Hear- 
ing is reduced to about 60% of normal 
because of faulty acoustical condi- 
tions and intruding noises from other 
parts of the building and from out- 
side. The result— poor concentration 
on the part of the students . . . wasted 
time and effort for teachers. 

To remedy this, many schools have 
come to Johns-Manville for help. With 
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the right J-M Sound-Control Mate- 
rials . . . used on the recommenda- 
tions of J-M Acoustical Engineers . . . 
they have been able to absorb 85% of 
all unnecessary noise in corridors, 
cafeterias, gymnasiums, etc., as well 
as within the classrooms themselves. 

Are acoustical conditions in your 
school satisfactory? If not, consult a 
J-M Acoustical Engineer. With a foun- 
dation of research and experience that 
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goes back 25 years toJohns-Manville’s 
pioneering days in the field, these J-M 
Engineers know exactly what sound- 
control materials to apply and where 
to apply them to assure maximum 
effectiveness and economy. 
Complete details are contained in 
our brochure, “Acoustical Treatment 
in Schools and Universities.”’A copy is 
yours for the asking. Johns-Manville, 
22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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School Administration News 


A PLAN FOR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUC- 
TION 


Individual instruction is not new but in the 
modern school of grades, classes, and subjects 
the individual has been subdued to class or mass 
instruction with an attempt to keep each child 
at the same level of achievement as his class- 
mates. Individual teaching within the group has 
been the object of this experimentation. 

Mr. John P. Weisensee. superintendent of 
schools at Onawa, Iowa, with the co-operation 
and able assistance of a large group of experienced 
instructors, recently conducted a number of ex- 
periments in individual instruction as a means of 
overcoming numerous problems in teaching. The 
study resulted in the compilation of a bulletin to 
be used as a guide or test by those interested in in- 
dividual teaching. While the bulletin does not deal 
with subject matter or courses, it offers a definite 
technique which may be applied to any text or 
course of study. 

The bulletin opens with a philosophy and a 
definition of individual instruction. Other phases 
of the outline are a series of related problems and 
a plan of action, including various subjects in 
the school course. 

In the experiments conducted the results proved 
most favorable. Experiments were conducted in 
mathematics, history, biology, physics, literature, 
reading, and all subjects embraced in the school 
course. From these the evidence showed that in- 
dividual instruction is applicable to all grades 
and all subjects. Some of the outstanding points 
brought out in favor of the individual instruc- 
tion plan were: (1) Each student progresses edu- 
cationally; (2) no student is handicapped by 


Check your needs below—and mail this 
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address written in margin of page. 
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another; (3) better school spirit on the part of 
students prevails; (4) better discipline is main- 
tained; (5) greater achievement on the part of 
students is a result; (6) practically no failures 
occur; (7) the plan takes care of individual dif- 
ferences; (8) it eliminates remedial teaching; (9) 
the students are happier; (10) it offers every in- 
dividual the greatest possible opportunity for de- 
velopment. 


THE HOME-ROOM PLAN IN ESTHER- 
VILLE, IOWA 


Working from the idea that the American 
schools are established for the purpose of sustain- 
ing the spirit of democracy, the public schools 
of Estherville, Iowa, from the first through the 
twelfth grades, are organized on the homeroom 
plan. Each room has its own officers and com- 
mitteemen, who are elected once every six weeks 
in grades one to six, and each semcster in grades 
seven to twelve. 

Making the pupils feel that the buildings and 
grounds are their own has caused them to show 
a real interest in their appearance and care. 
Practically every problem is handled in a demo- 
cratic way, under the careful guidance of the 
trained teachers and principals. The idea of the 
majority rule is not difficult to teach in this 
way. 

Under the direction of Supt. F. G. Smith, the 
junior college regularly organizes once each year, 
and the president and his cabiret rule in that 
democratic circle, with the advice of the dean 
There is no danger of Fascism or Communism in 
the Estherville school system under the present 
democratic program. 


MADISON PROMOTES PROGRAM OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The board of education of Madison. Wis., fol- 
lowing a careful study, has adopted and placed in 
operation a unified program of health and phys- 
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ical education under the direction of one person. 
The new program was begun with the opening 
of the new school year 1937-38. 

Under the program, all children who entered 
school for the first time in September were re- 
quired during the spring and early summer to 
pass a complete physical examination by the 
family physician or by a physician selected by 
the parents of the children. At the time of the ex- 
amination immunization, vaccination, tuberculin 
testing, and other preventive measures were Car- 
ried out. In addition to these measures, a program 
for the correction of remediable defects, both 
dental and medical, found in the course of the 
examinations, were followed up to the end that 
the children might enter school free from defects. 

The health record kept for each child in the 
nurse’s room at the schoo! attended has attached 
to it the information shown by the physician’s 
certificate each year. The health record becomes 
a valuable meeting point for teachers, principal, 
and nurse, in considering any problem arising in 
connection with the child. 

A number of nutrition centers have been opened 
in the schools, with physician visitation for each 
child receiving service in each center. A matron 
skilled in dietetics has been placed in charge of 
each nutrition center, releasing the graduate nurse 
formerly employed in that capacity. 

In order to provide a more efficient system of 
nurse visitation in the high schools and to reduce 
the danger of spread of communicable disease 
through contacts in these centers, it is required 
that a nurse be allocated to each high school 
each day to provide sufficient nursing service. 

The dental profession and the board of health 
regularly co-operate in maintaining a progressive, 
forward-looking dcntal-health program. The 
dental profession is responsible for the advance- 
ment of the discovery work which precedes the 
corrective program. Two dental clinics have been 
in regular operation and a third has been added 
at the suggestion of the board of health. 
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Combination Science Tables are carried in 12 stock models to ac- 
All parts are uniformly inter- 
changeable, so that you may order exactly the auxiliary equip- 
ment you want in any unit. Sinks, water, ges, or steam outlets, 
electric receptacle, bottle racks, soapstone working surfaces, 
drawer trays, cupboards, uprights and cross bars—these are just a 
few of the optional features that can be specified on standard 
units. Let our experienced Planning Department help you. 


commodate up to 8 students. 


WRITE TODAY. 


Hamilton-Invincible, Inc., Two Rivers, Wis. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


@ The State Department of Education of New 
York has adopted new regulations governing 
health and physical education in the public schools 
of the state. Under the regulations, all schools of 
the state are required to provide a program of 
health and physical education in an environment 
conducive to healthful living. The program will 
include (a) health education comprising health 
service and health teaching, and (b) physical 
education and recreation. 

@ Waukegan, Ill. The commercial and industrial 
courses in the township high school have been 
revised for the new school year. New courses in 
civics, salesmanship, and styling have been intro- 
duced. The new industrial-laboratory course, 
which replaces manual arts, is designed to give 
the beginning student an idea of what is taught 
in the regular semester courses. The course con- 
sists of four short units, each of which is nine 
weeks in length. 

¢ Marshall, Tex. A part-time commercial course 
has been introduced for students over 16 years of 
age. The course is being offered five nights each 
week in the local high school. 

@ The music program for the ensuing year in 
the schools of Wayne County. Mich., will be 
under the supervision of Miss Clara E. Starr, of 
Wayne University. During the year emphasis will 
be placed upon singing of carefully selected songs, 
rythmic response through singing games, folk 
dances, and music appreciation. The work of the 
year will conclude with a series of music festivals 
to be held in the late spring. 

¢ Two vocational departments have been estab- 
lished in Shelby County, Ind., with the opening 
of the new school year. A department of home 
economics has been established in the Waldron 
High School. A department in vocational agri- 
culture has been opened in Fairland. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. A change in the public 
school system has been effected with the division 
of the school day into six one-hour class periods 
in place of nine 45-minute periods. The class 
periods will be divided between recitation and 












Western: 


study. Under the system, the laboratory and 
lunch periods will be one hour in length. 

@ Galena, Ill. The school board has included 
motion pictures in the curriculum for the school 
year. Homework has been discontinued for pupils 
below the seventh grade, and restricted to thirty 
minutes for pupils in the junior high school. A 
new system of grading has been introduced, which 
indicates the pupil’s progress in schoolwork, and 
includes marks for citizenship. 

4 Richmond, Mich. A_ new junior business 
course has been introduced in the high school 
this year. 

4 Federal assistance to needy school and col- 
lege students will be reduced by about a third 
during the present school year, according to 
Mr. Aubrey Williams, executive director of the 
National Youth Administration. 

It is anticipated that allotments to the states 
will not exceed $20,000,000 for the academic year 
and student employment quotas will not go above 
220,000. Last year more than $28,000,000 was 
expended and the employment quota reached 
310,000. 

¢ The board of superintendents of New York 
City, in a recent report, rebukes principals who 
assign school clerks to duties which should be 
performed by the supervisors themselves. It was 
suggested that the clerical load in the city’s 
junior high schools be eased by assigning junior 
clerical assistants to these schools on the same 
basis as that proposed by the elementary schools. 

The report disclosed that clerks are not expected 

contrary to the practices in some schools — to 
interview parents, handle relief for needy pupils, 
adjust disputes between faculty members. or take 
charge of a class in the absence of a teacher 

Conceding that the present ratio for the as 
signment of school clerks imposes too great a 
burden upon school clerks, regardless of where 
they are employed, the superintendents recom- 
mended that school clerks and junior clerical as- 
sistants be assigned on a new basis. 

4 Grand Haven, Mich. Plans have been begun 
for a forum lecture series. to be presented dur- 
ing the winter. A committee has been appointed 
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to have charge of the formulation of the pro- 
gram and the employment of speakers. The forum 
will be sponsored by the board of education as 
a phase of adult education. 

4 Middlesboro, Ky. Under a new policy, be- 
ginners who will be six years old before January 
1, 1938, were admitted at the opening of the first 
semester. No beginners will be received at the 
opening of the second semester. Formerly, these 
pupils were admitted in September and in March. 

@ Charleston, S. C. A new system of administra- 
tion has been proposed for the public schools 
of the city, under which the duties of financial 
management will be separated from those of a 
purely educational character. The proposal was 
suggested by the Charleston County committee on 
schools, which has asked the city board of com- 
missioners to appoint a business manager to take 
over the financial duties now performed by the 
superintendent of schools. The appointment of a 
business manager was one of the suggestions con- 
tr’ -d in the report of Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, who 
r cently surveyed the school plants. 

@ Rye Neck, N. Y. The one-session plan has 
been introduced in the junior and senior high 
schools this year. The plan replaces the former 
two-session plan which was criticized from vari- 
ous quarters during its two years’ existence. Un- 
der the new plan, all students in these schools will 
report for classes at 8:25 a.m. The lunch period 
is from 11:42 a.m. to 12:45 p.m., and all sessions 
end at 3:13 p.m. 

¢ East Baton Rouge, La. An automobile driv- 
ing course has been inaugurated in all of the 
high schools of the city. 

¢ Greenfield, Mass. The reading system in use 
in the first grades of the public schools has 
proved so effective that it has become an im- 
portant part of the work. Tests conducted dur- 
ing the past four years have shown that the 
median of the entire first grade in the spring is 
the equivalent of halfway through the second 
grade. 

4 The 150th anniversary of the founding of 
Erasmus Hall High School, in New York City, 
was celebrated October 7-9 
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Teach more effectively... with 
this RCA equipment—it makes 
every lesson live! 





RCA sound motion picture 
Projector PG81 .. . one of 
RCA’s complete line of 
sound motion picture Pro- 
jectors. Designed to give 
ample illumination in aver- 
age rooms, or large audito- 
riums. Assures high quality 
performance. 





O GIVE LIFE to any subject is to make it more interest- 

ing. That’s why leading educators in all parts of the 
country are enthusiastic about RCA sound motion picture 
equipment. For it makes every lesson /ive—provides the vi- 
brant spark that stimulates student minds. 

A wide variety of subjects may be taught through the 
medium of sound motion pictures. The RCA equipment for 
school use is the same as that used by leading theatres through- 
out the country... trouble-free. Costs are remarkably low. 
Our trained experts, familiar with school problems, will be 
glad to make recommendations, quote prices, for your school. 
ncAmstaL| For radiotubes, it pays to go 

Tusss | “RCA ALL THE WAY!” 


First in Metal—Foremost in 
Glass—Finest in Tone. 
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This and your radio play Victor Records. 
RCA Victor Record Player R-93A quick- 
ly converts any modern AC Radio into a 
high quality Radio-Phonograph. 


Free booklet, “Sound Service for 
Schools” tells about complete 
RCA line of teaching aids 


In addition to sound motion picture equip- 
ment, RCA Victor also offers many other 
valuable teaching aids. These include radios 
and record playing instruments, Victor Rec- 
ords for classroom use, Centralized Sound 
equipment, portable public address systems, 
voice recording apparatus. Full details in 
booklet. Write for your copy today. It's free 





RCA Victor Electric Tuning 
Model 811K. Many modern fea- 
tures: Electric Tuning, Sonic-Arc 
Magic Voice, Magic Brain, Magic 
Eye, RCA Metal Tubes. Amaz- 


ing volume, exceptional tone. 


Listen to the "Magic Key” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., on NBC Blue Network 


» Rik Vitor 


SOUND SERVICE for SCHOOLS 


Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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PREEMINENCE 


without a challenge 


The last word in 
portable assembly 
chairs and — an 
equally superior 


folding chair. 


With Bridge-like strength, real com- 


fort and general appearance so out- 


standing, ROYAL Portables are 
unquestionably the best. The addi- 


tional cost is infinitesimal. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


1144 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Los Angeles 
Ask for 
Our Catalog of Modern 
School Seating for 
Modern American Schools 


New York Toronto 


Menufacturers 
of 
* SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
MODERN 
CHROME 
FURNITURE 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 





‘‘Metal Furniture Since °97”’’ 
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DRAPER 


Durable 
DARKENING suave: 


SHADES 


Highly efficient for laboratory work and motion pictures, 
an installation of Darkening Shades is not expensive if 
durable material and correct type of installations is 
selected. 


Light excluding shades and translucent shades are used 
independently and each is built special for its purpose. 
Every type window can be satisfactorily equipped in- 
cluding the steel side channels or roller box where nec- 
essary. 


Write for our catalog and mention Darkening Shades if 
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Install This Modern 
Kimball Equipment 


Chemistry laboratories become outstanding 


examples of efficiency and service through 
the installation of adaptable, durable Kim- 
ball Laboratory Equipment. Kimball en- 
gineers are always ready to assist school offi- 
cials in solving their laboratory equipment 





you wish special information. Address Dept. AA 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


School Build ing News 


# Middlesborc, Ky. The school board has con- 
structed an addition to the colored school. It 
consists of two large industrial rooms, to be 
used for industrial work of boys and girls, and 
a fine gymnasium-auditor‘um. The building will 
be completed and occupied in the spring. 

4 Niles Center, Ill. Construction work will be 
started on the new high school in Niles Town- 
ship. The building will be financed with a PWA 
grant of $346,900 and a bond issue of $510,000. 
The plans for the building were prepared by 
Royer and Danely, architects. of Urbana, II. 

¢ Oak Grove, La. The board of education of 
the West Carroll Parish has obtained a PWA 
grant of $58,000, to be applied toward the cost 
of a new building program, to include three gym- 
nasium-auditoriums and twenty additional class- 
rooms. The voters of the school district recently 
approved a bond issue of $120,000 which is to 
be used to supplement the PWA grant. 

@ Lake Providence, La. The board of educa- 
tion of East Carroll parish will shortly begin 
work on three school-building projects, to include 
a nineteen-room and auditorium building at Lake 
Providence, a sixteen-room building for the 
Parish Training School for Negroes, and a six- 
room and auditorium building for the high school 
at Monticello. The complete program will in- 
volve a cost of $240,000, of which more than 
$100,000 will be provided by the PWA. 

¢ Benton, La. The Bossier parish school board, 
on October 7, sold an issue of $35,000 in bonds, 
the proceeds of which will be used for the con- 
struction of a gymnasium for the Haughton High 
School. The school board has purchased an 
eleven-acre site for a high-school building, to be 
erected at Bossier City, at a cost of $250,000. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. President James B. McCahey, 
of the board of education, is co-operating with 
representatives of local industries in working out 


plans for the establishment of a south-side trade 
school. The proposed school will be erected at a 
cost of $2,250,000. 

¢ Brooklyn, N. Y. Contracts have been let 
for the construction of two additions to the 
Manual Training High School, to cost $1,100,000. 
Each of the buildings will be four stories in 
height and will include gymnasiums, cafeterias, 
and swimming pools for boys and girls. 

@ Defiance, Ohio. The school board of High- 
land Township will shortly call an election to 
vote on a bond issue for a grade- and high-school 
building. The cost of the proposed building will 
be $105,400. 

4 Alexandria, La. Construction work will be 
started on the annex to the George Washington 
High School, to cost $144,000 

# Muscatine, Iowa. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $280,000 for the construc- 
tion of a high-school building. The school board 
has received a federal grant of $228,600 to be 
applied toward the construction cost. 

@ Glendale, Calif. The board of education has 
received a federal allotment of $71,831, to be 
applied toward the construction of a five-class- 
room building for the Eugene Field School. The 
total cost of the building is $99,550. 

@ Akron, Ohio. The board of education con- 
templates a new school-building program, call- 
ing for the construction of six junior high schools 
and two senior high schools. 

¢ Alexandria, Va. The board of education has 
received bids for the construction of the twenty- 
room addition to the Washington High School, 
to cost approximately $150,000. 

4 Springfield, Mass. The school board has made 
provision in its 1938 budget for the erection of 
a new trade school to cost approximately $800,- 
000. 

@ LaCrosse, Wis. The board of education has 
set the tuition charges for nonresident students 
in the high school at $100 per year, and for 
elementary pupils at $50 per year. 

¢ Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
received a PWA allotment of $71,775, to pay 


problems economically and efficiently. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. "Sie? 
Leboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Ave., 


A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 
New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th Street, New York 


Chicago, Ill. 


New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





45 per cent of the construction cost of the new 
Grant School. The architects for the building are 
Louis H. Spencer and R. L. Gamble. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. An ordinance has _ been 
passed by the city, limiting to fifteen degrees the 
differential between the temperature of any air- 
conditioned building and the temperature outside. 
The ordinance seeks to prevent discomfort-causing 
differences in temperature between outdoors and 
indoors in the case of air-conditioned buildings. 
Investigation has revealed that, if there is an 
uncomfortably wide range between the two tem- 
peratures, it is because of an injudicious over- 
selling of the system’s comfort features. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has made 
application to the state civil-service commission 
for a list of eligibles for appointment as custodian 
of school buildings. The position carries a salary 
of $3,000. 

4 Boston, Mass. The school board has obtained 
an allotment of $757,755 from WPA funds for a 
modernization and improvement program em- 
bracing 303 school buildings. The improvements 
will include resurfacing school yards, repairs 
to roofs and gutters. 

¢ Mounds Park, Minn. Plans and specifications 
have been approved for the rebuilding project at 
the Mounds Park School, to cost $120,000. 

4 Kansas City, Mo. The school board will 
shortly begin work on the new million-dollar 
school-building program. The schools at which 
work is to begin immediately are Southwest 
High School, Paseo High School, Central High 
School, East High School, Northeast High School, 
and William Cullen Bryant School. 

¢ Winona, Minn. The board of education has 
accepted an offer of the Federal Government of 
a PWA grant of $146 250, to aid in the construc- 
tion of a new West End Elementary and Junior 
High School. The building will be completed at 
a cost of $325,000. 

¢ Construction work will be started on the 
Will Rogers High School, in Tulsa, Okla. The 
school board has received a PWA grant of $637,- 
000, to be applied toward the construction cost. 
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The MODERN way to TEACH © Quiet in operation 


ELECTRICITY ° Comfortable in use 


¢ Economical in cost! 





Pictured above is the advanced electrical 


laboratory of the Industrial Arts High CLARIN MFG. CO. 
School, Jamestown, New York. Here the ere genet St. 
study of electricity is made intensely in- | ’ : 


teresting and practical with the aid of 


: STANDARD ELECTRIC 
LABORATORY PANELS 


The control board shown in the background 
is For the following motor generators : all To Add 16mm 


e 2— 110 V 2 KW sets with 220 V 3-phase \ SOUND EQUIPMENT 
n t . % 
motors = THIS FALL 


1 — Balancer set with 110 V AC generator sa ittaan:| ta: Aieatiiaian Sanaa 


d and 110 V DC motor. 2 til rojection of Teaching and General 
4 , ducation Films in classroom and audito- 
. 1 — Phase displacement alternator with 3- \ eta Ts @ clit caus of adler 
~ phase motor and 3-phase generator. \ cceekeilis and emaliiialien of Dinan 
? : . r r for music appreciation tc. 

. 1— 5 KVA set with 3-phase generator and = SS investigate! So pa ye VICTOR 
t 220 V DC motor. 2 coma Gf tn shosdign that Aeieates 


phone has become the World's most 
widely used lémm Sound Equipment. 
Your school, too, can easily acquire 


Hundreds of these panels are being installed 








r 3 this most practical of modern educa- 
by modern schools that want the best there ; | engl Cont. aR oo tow, % Glew We 
, is in electrical laboratory equipment. Ve VICTOR AMIMATO@RAPH CRP. 
- : Los Angeles . . New York 

s Write today for complete information. 
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from worry. Send for 


for every school need. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


420 STEWART BLOCK 








School Hygiene Notes 





NUTRITION PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLS 

It is an administrative principle in schools that 
the health of the child comes first. This is an 
expression not merely of solicitude for the child’s 
comfort and happiness but of the realization that 
it is the healthy child who can make best use 
of the education offered him. It is recognized 
that good nutrition is a prerequisite to health, 
and every effort is made to see that the child is 
properly nourished. 

Should the school content itself with merely 
the correction of recognized nutritional failure 
and ignore the opportunity for enhancing the 
development of the apparently normal child? 
The answer is no. The aim should be to reach 
the optimum. 

Dr. James S. McLester, medical director of 
the public schools of Birmingham, Ala., writing 
in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for September 11, 1937, discusses the effect 
of environment on diet of children. He writes 

“Studies of population have shown that some- 
thing effective can be done in improving the en- 
vironmental conditions of children. Improved en- 
vironmental conditions. notably with regard to 
food, have resulted in a more vigorous, taller 
race of men and women. The time to improve 
the environment is in childhood. In the Birming- 
ham schools it has been recognized that the 
child should have the optimum diet, and that to 
secure this for him will require not only super- 
vision but also education of the pupil, the parent, 
and the teacher 

“How is this to be done? The greatest energy 
should be expended not on individual, selected 
children, but rather on the student body as a 
whole. I realize fully the importance of correct- 


become a victim of accident or sudden death. 
Ever increasing, swiftly moving traffic imposes 
definite responsibility on the school authorities 
and makes adequate protection for school chil- 
dren immediately imperative! This protection 
is assured through the erection of a Stewart 
Iron or Chain Link Wire Fence. Children are 
kept off the streets; restricted to safe play 
areas; school officials and parents enjoy freedom 
illustrated catalog of 
Stewart Fences and iron and wire equipment 


Sales and Erection Service in all 
principal cities. 
‘‘World’s Greatest Fence Builders since 1886’’ 
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(Made in Cincinnati) 


Leading schools use Day- 
ton Safety Ladders. Sizes 
3to16ft. Moderately 
Priced. 


ing individual instances of nutritional failure, 
but this shrinks into relative insignificance when 
compared with the good to be achieved through 
improvement of the nutritive status of all the 
pupils. The problem demands well-planned edu- 
cational efforts addressed to the group as a 
whole. The teaching on nutrition should include 
instruction in the value of each of the foods 
and the place each should have in the diet, and 
emphasis should be placed always on the danger 
of a one-sided diet. 

“Experience has taught us in the Birming- 
ham schools the great educational value of the 
nutrition class. The underweight and otherwise 
undernourished children were placed in special 
classes and given intensive instruction in nutri- 
tion. In addition, each child was required to take 
specified amounts of milk, and graphic wall charts 
were kept of the gains in growth and weight. At 
intervals, pupils who had reached the ,equisite 
body weight and nutritional status were given an 
appropriate diploma. The instruction given in 
these classes gradually percolated throughout the 
entire school and came in time to influence the 
dietary habits of an avpreciable proportion of 
all the pupils. Also, the influence of the class 
reached into the home and not infrequently in- 
fluenced the dietary habits of the pupil’s entire 
family. 

“In the school plan which has been developed 
in Birmingham, the medical department examines 
the pupil, plans the work, offers advice, prepares 
bulletins for guidance, conducts a certain amount 
of supervision, but the greatest part of the in 
struction is given by the teacher. She is asked 
to correlate the instruction with her other work; 
for example, the writing of theses on nutrition 
may be used as a drill in English or the making 
of nutrition posters in the study of art. Of great 
importance are the auditorium exercises, of which 
the schools devote one each week to health. There 
are lectures on health, and sometimes a play 
about health is staged by the pupils 

“Of great help in this field is the example set 
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IT ISN’T FUN 
TO FALL! 


Workmen like the Dayton because 
they like safety. They know that 
Dayton Ladders have become a stand- 
ard for safety because of their wide 
leg spread, correctly angled back as- 
sembly, properly spaced steps, wide 
platform with safety guard rail, and 
scientifically placed steel bracings. 


And because Daytons last much longer 
than ordinary ladders, they reduce 
ladder costs as well as accident costs. 


Write Dept. ASBJ 11 for details 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 


121-123 West Third Street 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(PATENTED) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Send for our new Catalog 
No. 5 showing a complete 
line of accident preven- 
tion equipment. 





by the lunchroom. The department of child health 
of the Birmingham schools has no direct authority 
in the lunchroom, but its advice is frequently 
sought on important matters, and its suggestions 
have always been adopted without question. In 
this wav it has been possible to provide menus 
that are both nourishing and wholesome, and the 
example of these has been of distinct educational 
value.” 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

@ Madison, S. Dak. The board of education has 
established a new health service this year, pro- 
viding for a physical examination for each pupil. 
Under the program, each pupil was given a phys- 
ical examination at the opening of the schools in 
the fall. Additional examinations are planned dur- 
ing the year for those who may need further 
physical checkups. The program calls for the as- 
signment of a physician to each school building. 
However, parents are allowed to have some 
other physician give the examination if they so 
desire. 

@ Superior, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a report on school health, presented by 
the committee on health. The recommendations of 
the committee call for annual examinations of all 
pupils in the kindergarten and grades one, four, 
seven, and ten and for the presentation of re- 
ports to the city health officer and the superin- 
tendent of schools. The recommendations also 
provide for giving audiometer and Betts tests, 
and for smallpox, diphtheria, and scarlet fever 
immunizations, and Manitou tests. The annual 
medical and dental checkups of pupils must be 
made by the family physican and dentists be- 
fore the opening of schools in September. 

“Hold yourself responsible for your children’s 
safety to and from school” is the warning given 
to parents by Frederick R. Sullivan. chairman 
of the Boston school committee. He also main- 
tains that it is the parent’s duty to map out a 
definite route for the child and to insist that it 
be followed, morning and afternoon 
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offered by any new typewriter, plus the tra- 
ditional L.C Smith speed and durability. Ask 
for thorough demonstration at your school. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


Desk 11,153 Almond Street Syracuse, New York 
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Scientific Design 


Fortified by 
Structural Excellence 


Trim, compact design with special attention to correct posture 
is an IRWIN superiority that is visible at a glance. 


But look more closely at the typical IRWIN designed unit 
above. Note in this phantom view of No. 164 how the slam- 
ming of lids is prevented by reinforcing splines connected to 
heavy gauge hinges adjustable for proper tension. 


Observe, too, how easily adjustable the desk and seat are to 
variations in body size; also that the self-leveling mechanism 
in the lower frame compensates for floor unevenness. 


These features, combined with extreme structural durability, 
are the result of IRWIN specialization in school seating for 
over thirty years. They indicate that IRWIN seating for class- 
room, kindergarten, or auditorium sets the standards for 
. a fact that 
scores of prominent educational institutions will verify. 


truly scientific, long-wearing school seating . . 


Write for a copy of the IRWIN catalog. Find 
out how you can make your investment in 
school seating yield impertant dividends in 


extra comfort, convenience, and economy. 





IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 381 Fourth Avenue 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT UL. 5S. A. 
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National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction Meets in Columbus 


Betterment of schoolroom lighting and con- 
tinued interest in federal, state, and local 
school construction were major topics of dis- 
cussion at the fifteenth annual convention of 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, October 20 to 23. The 
Council went on record strongly favoring the 
extension of the services of the United States 
Office of Education through the establishment 
of a Division of Schoolhouse Service, which is 
to be of assistance to state school authorities 
in raising the standards of school planning, 
construction, and financing. The Council also 
passed resolutions favoring permanent aid to 
the states for school construction after the 
expiration of the PWA. In one most impor- 
tant aspect of its work the Council failed: 
It gave only an hour and a half consideration 
to the current report of its Standards Com- 
mittee and deferred to 1938 the preliminary 
acceptance of criteria for (a) school-building 
sites, (b) playgrounds, (c) swimming pools, 
and (d) special classrooms. 

President T. C. Holy not only arranged a 
well-balanced program of papers and com- 
mittee reports; he also provided a fine brand 
of Ohio hospitality. The attendance was above 
the average of the past five years and brought 
together again the state directors of school- 
house planning and construction, architects of 
city boards of education, and professors of 
school administration interested in the prob- 
lems of school planning and construction. 


The First Day 
The sessions on October 20 were entirely devoted to 
committee reports. Progress was reported by N. E. Viles 
for the Committee on Operation and Maintenance, and 
by T. C. Holy for the Committee on State School-Plant 
Administration. A research study of standards in school 
building maintenance was agreed upon for 1938 
The Committee for Liaison with the Office of Education 
urged the establishment of a Division of School-Building 
Service in the Office of Education, to include a competent 
staff of educational, architectural, engineering specialists 
to render a broad advisory service to state and local plan 
ning authorities in solving local problems and in improv- 
ing school plants. The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was requested to make a strong plea for an appro- 
priation to make the program a fact. 


School Lighting Discussed 

The Council heard, on Thursday morning, a series 
of important papers on “School Lighting,” and such 
related topics as fenestration, shades, and classroom paint- 
ing. Dr. N. E. Viles, of Missouri, presented a- preliminary 
report of an extended study of light distribution in typical 
classrooms. The study which is being continued with the 
assistance of Dr. W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri 
promises to lead to important conclusions concerning 
effective fenestration, shades, and venetian blinds 

Mr. W. G. Eckles, Jackson, Miss., summarized the 
present scientific knowledge of school lighting and cor 
trasted it with the most widely accepted practices of 
architects and school authorities. A paper by Mr. Geore 
D. Coons, consulting architect, Albany, N. Y., described 
satisfactory practices in the selection and placement of 
available types of lighting fixtures 

Mr. Doyt Early, Sacramento, Calif., described exten- 
sive studies which are being made in Palo Alto, Compton 
Sausalito, Los Angeles, and other California cities with 
improved fenestration, ceiling arrangement, and wall color 
ing of schoolrooms. Extensive experiments in lichting rooms 
both by natural and by artificial light promise great in 
provement in effective distribution and quality of light 
Mr. Early made clear that the experiments in artistic class 
room painting make possible aesthetically satisfactory situa 
tions which have important influences upon education. 


Mr. H. W. Schmidt, Madison, Wis., provided a technical 


discussion of the effects of glass-block schoolroom light 
ing. He made clear that contrary to common opinion 
glass blocks provide | light than ordinary windows and 
do not result in satisfactory lighting where used on two 
adjoining sides of rooms. Glass block causes new problems 


of ventilation and heating. An entirely new set of lighting 


problems is set "up where glass block is carried down to 
the floor and close up to the cross partitions. Glass block 
has a remarkably low coefficient of heat transmission and 
high resistance to fire dangers. 

The Council has for some years co-operated with the 
American Institute of Architects, the Ilhuminating Engi 
neering Society, and others interested in the development 
of standards of artificial lighting for schools. After hear- 
ing a report of Mr. R. H. F. Halsey, chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Lighting, the Council decided to withhold the 
approval of the new standards of artificial lighting for 
schools adopted by a committee of the architects and 
illuminating engineers. The proposed new standards would 
increase the illumination of schoolrooms from 5 to 15 foot- 
candles on the working surfaces. It was pointed out that 
the new standards would raise costs considerably and are 
not supported by broad scientific data developed by com 
petent ophthalmologists and other medical authorities 
Optimum conditions of schoolroom lighting must be based 
upon medical findings and must be related to the educa 
tional service of the schools. Until adequate data are 
available, the Council will continue its approval of the 
1932 standards. 

The results of fifteen years of development in the design 
and construction of swimming pools, and the important 
details of operating pools for safe and economical use 
were presented to the Council by Architect Francis R 
Scherer, Rochester, N. Y. 

The meeting on Friday morning was opened by Dt 
Don C. Rogers, of Chicago, who described the valuable 
contributions which the Bureau of Building Research of the 
Chicago board of education is making in the administration 
of a scientific program of school-plant development. He 
showed that the selection ‘of sites, the development of 
building layout, and the program of maintenance has been 
revolutionized in Chicago 

Mr. Guy E. Wiley, architect of the Milwaukee board of 
school directors,-in a thoughtful paper called attention t 
the public function of the architect which extends above 
and beyond the immediate service of planning school build 
ings to meet the need of the instructional program. Mr 
M. L. Alstetter, educational specialist of the ‘‘Co-operative 


Study of Secondary-Schoo] Standards’’ brought to the 
Council a new and stimulating view of the rating of 
school plants. He pointed out the need for flexible criteria 
for judging school buildings so that these may be an effe 


tive element in relation to (a) health and safety, (5) 
school efficiency and economy, (c) the educational pro 
gram, (d) the community. The administrative and teach 
ing staffs of high schools must be aware of the use of 
the school plant as a living instrumentality in service 
which the school gives its pupils and the community 


Friday Afternoon Session 

School buildings should be planned primarily for the 
use of pupils and for the economical achievement of the 
educational program of the community in the opinion of 
Mr. Thomas J. Higgins, assistant director of the Chicago 
Bureau of Building Survey. The notion that each teacher 
should have a classroom or shop laboratory all his own 
has led to enormous waste in the use of high-school build 
ings. Structures which should have efficient use of all 
instructional areas of from 75 to 80 per cent are now used 
only 60 per cent of the time. The difficulty in Chicago is 
being overcome by arranging near the school offices a gen 
eral study room for teachers equipped with desks and 
wardrobes. 

Mr. S. L. Smith, whose work as agent of the Rosenwald 
Foundation, has transformed the South’s conception of 
school buildings, spoke modestly of the newest Rosenwald 
program through which rural-school buildings all over the 
South are being repaired and beautified. The Foundatior 
is assisting in demonstrations of rural-school libraries 
county-wide use of school-repair mechanics, rural-s-hoc 
landscaping, et 

Dr. David H. Sutton, of the Ohio State Education De 
partment, described the program under which Ohio is 
eliminating one-room rural schools and is establishing cor 
plete twelve years of schooling in all local school systen 
of the state 

Miss Alice Barrow of the United States Office of 
Education, brought to the meeting a summary of the ac 
tivities of PWA through which $245 millions of federa 
funds have influenced a total of $496 millions of school 
house construction in the past three years. A recent surve; 


hows that the present school-plant need in cities of 1 

000 population and upward exceeds $461 1 llions Ar 
estimate of the aid required in these citi which have 
7 er cent of the total enrollment in all schools, would 
indicate continued annual grants of $246 millions. A stud; 


the costs of buildings erected under PWA, CWA, and 
WPA developed a crude but significant average of costs 


per classroom 
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Elementary schools $13,050 
Junior high schools , 16,957 
Senior high schools......... ose SUaae 
Junior-senior high schools 11,271 
Elementary and high schools .. 10,638 


Dr. Raymond V. Long, of Virginia, in discussing ‘Long. 
Range Planning of School Buildings,’’ urged federal aid to 
state and local school-plant programs on the basis of (qa) 
findings of local and state surveys of needs, (4) an annual 
grant of $100 millions, (c) the establishment in all! states 
of building bureaus, (d) co-operation with state planning 
boards and highway departments, and (e) local school- 
board co-operation for increased size of high schools. 

The annual dinner of the Council was made an educa- 
tional treat through an address on Chinese-Japanese In- 
cident, by Dr. Henry L. Smith, of Indiana University. 

At the session on Saturday morning, the Council heard 
the following discussions: Mr. A. G. Corbin described 
the “Design and Camstruction of School 26, at Yonkers, 
N. Y.”’ The greater measure of safety in the use of gas 
heating for schools which has followed the New London, 
Texas, school disaster, was described by J. Fred Horn, 
Austin, Texas. The final paper on ‘North Carolina’s 
Program for Making the School Plant Educationally Ade- 
quate,’’ was read by President-Elect W. F. Credle, direc- 
tor of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning, Raleigh 

After a confusing wrangle over the form of federal 
aid for school-building construction, the Council voted to 
endorse federal aid and to exert all possible efforts for 
securing annual grants. The Council elected for 1938 the 
following officers 

President, W. F. Credle, Raleigh, N. C. 

Vice-president, Arthur B. Moehlman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer, Ray L. Hamon, Nashville, Tenn 

Member of Executive Committee, J. W. Brooker, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Among the new members elected to the Council is Dr 
N. L. Engelhardt, of Columbia University. 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT REORGANIZED 

The personnel and work of the New York 
State Education Department has been completely 
reorganized. In the future the department will 
comprise three major classifications, the field of 
education, that of higher and professional edu- 
cation, and that of problems involving finance and 
administration. 

Under the arrangement, the commissioner and 
deputy commissioner will supervise activities of 
all three departments, with an associate commis- 
sioner in direct charge of each group. Under each 
of the associates is an assistant commissioner for 
instructional supervision, an assistant commis- 
sioner for teacher education, and another assistant. 
A new position, that of assistant commissioner of 
research, has been created and plans are being 
made to extend the scope of the office. 

Among the persons appointed to positions in 
the department under Dr. Frank P. Graves are 
Dr. George M. Wiley, associate commissioner in 
charge of instructional supervision; Dr. Harlan 
H. Horner, associate commissioner in charge of 
higher and professional education; Dr. Lewis A. 
Wilson, associate ccmmissioner in charge of vo- 
cational education; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, assist- 
ant commissioner in charge of research; Dr. Lloyd 
L. Cheney, assistant commissioner in charge of 
public relations; and Dr. Hermann Cooper, as- 
sistant commissioner in charge of teacher edu- 
cation. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS REARRANGE 
PLANS TO MEET BUDGET CUTS 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell in co-operation with 
his advisers in the New York City school system, 
have rearranged their plans for the next year in 
view of the recent cut of $6,729,000 made by 
Mayor LaGuardia in the budget for next year. 

One step undertaken by Dr. Campbell is effect- 
ing economies in regular class positions of the 
elementary schools in order to provide for the 
77 special positions eliminated by the mayor. 
Other changes are the elimination of 25 teaching 
positions, due to the failure of the mayor to 
allow funds to reduce class sizes. The proposal 
for establishing ten more positions of teacher 
of day classes for adults was eliminated, and the 
number of appointments of teachers-in-training 
in vocational schools was reduced from 50 to 30. 
The hardest problem facing the school officials 
is the problem of meeting the general cut of 
$1,750,000 made by the mayor. The fund for 
the payment of substitute teachers was reduced 
by $200,000. 
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Our California State Taxes, Facts and Problems 

H. Dewey Anderson. Cloth, 305 pages. Price, 
$2.75, Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

This book presents a critical analysis of the 
tax situation in the State of California. The treat- 
ment proceeds in a logical sequence in presenting 
the facts and developing the problems. The first 
chapter is devoted to a minute analysis of the 
service demanded of the state by its citizens, and 
then inquires into the question as to whether or 
not any of these services should be abandoned 
The author next examines into the ability of the 
taxpayers to pay for the services of government 
as set up in the State of California. Good and 
bad taxes are discussed from the theoretical 
standpoint, and certain criteria are established 
to determine what are good and what are bad 
taxes. 

The balance of the book, except the last chapter, 
is devoted to an examination of the retail-sales 
tax, gross-income taxes, personal net-income tax, 
the inheritance tax, and business and property 
taxes, as to their compliance with the criteria 
for good taxes. In accomplishing this purpose, 
well-organized schedules are used to show the 
incidence of each tax upon persons in the vari 
ous levels of income and wealth and the resulting 
socio-economic implications, to show the relative 
economy of administration of the taxes, the rela- 
tive certainty of yield of the various taxes through 
good and bad times, the earning capacity of the 
taxes at different rates, the 


feeling of good will or otherwise resulting from 
each respective tax. The last chapter is devoted 
to descriptions and discussions of.certain tax 
programs suggested by different interested agen- 
cies 


Free Service to Art Teachers in your schools. Send for our 
lesson service on lettering and linoleum block printing. 


freedom of the 
various taxes from attempted evasion, and the 
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The book is well written and whether or not 
the reader agrees with the author in his con- 
clusions, he is certain to obtain from the reading 
of the book a thorough understanding of the 
tax problems of the State of California A. 
1. Knoll. 

The Making of a Speaker 

By William M. Lamers, Ph.D., and M. Edward 
Smith, M.A. Cloth, 522 pages. Price, $2.50. Pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

While there are many persons who would 
like to acquire the art of public speaking, there 
are few who realize that it is within easy reach. 
4 good book, properly absorbed, can do much. 
Practical training has value, but a knowledge of 
the principles and practice in the skills that go 
into the making of a speaker will do much to 
give that assurance and proficiency which are so 
essential to the art of self-expression. 

If the authors here have made a distinctive 
contribution to the literature on the subject, it is 
because they have dealt with the same in a 
most comprehensive and inclusive manner in the 
light of the latest concepts. They carry the 
student deeply and intimately into all of. the 
things he ought to know in order to equip him 
for speaking before groups large or small 

The several chapters not only tell how to plan 
ind deliver a speech, but also give attention to 
voice culture, the remedies against stage fright, 
the development of that confidence which enables 
a speaker to face an audience of a thousand as 
deliberately as he would a single person, the 
several types of public speaking, and the art of 
conversation. There are also chapters on parlia- 
mentary procedure, debate, and _ interpretative 
reading 

The book is designed to serve as a text in the 
hands of the private student who is without 
teacher as well as college classes. Each chapter 
concludes with a summary and a list of exercises. 
Best Stories 

By Marjory Hardy. Cloth, 288 pages. Price, 
84 cents. Published by Wheeler Publishing Com- 


Model L 


THE LARGEST PENCIL 
SHARPENER AT ITS PRICE 


Note the modern oversize receptacle on the BOSTON 
Model L. This large, sturdily built model is the only 
choice when an inexpensive school sharpener is needed. 
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The BOSTON solid steel Speed 
Cutters (15 cutting edges) are an 
exclusive advantage, assuring 
clean, uniform, firm points on every 
pencil. They stop cutting when 
point is made. BOSTONS save time 
and make your school budget go 
farther. Inspect Model L and other 
BOSTONS when making your re- 
quisitions. Send for our catalog 
illustrating the full line of Bostons. 
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pany, Chicago, Ill 
Delightful and instructive stories, some fifty in 
number, are presented. This volume is intended 
for the basal third reader of “The Child’s Own 
Way Series.” The stories which contrast early 
colonial and pioneer life with present-day con- 
ditions, emphasize facts of home life, transporta- 
tion, industry, and communication. Attractive 
colored illustrations enliven the text. 
Master Key Arithmetic 

By Frank L. Clapp and others. Six books for 
grades 3 to 8. Cloth, 254 to 288 pages, illustrated. 
64 cents and 68 cents. (Also a 3-book series) 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

These well-graded arithmetics under- 
standing (thinking through the problems) plus 
habit formation, From the beginning they provide 
for the pupil’s attention to his individual diffi- 
culties. The authors believe that the pupils 
“should know what they are trying to do, how 
to help themselves, and how much progress they 
are making.” 

The units and cycles of work are organized 
logically so that the divisions are not obtrusive. 
Many tests and reviews are included. 

Household Mechanics 

By E. L. Bedell and E. G. Gardner. Paper, iv- 
129 pages. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 

The present book, which is the result of suc- 
cessful courses in the Detroit city schools, re- 
moves school shopwork from the realm of theo- 
retical interests and values, and makes it im- 
mediately useful for the home. The 100 jobs 
are all of the practical type and involve a variety 
of construction and repair work in wood, cold 
metal, sheet metal, plastic materials, electricity, 
wood finishing, etc. The homeshop owner will 
find the book useful 
Homework 

By Peter J. Di Napoli 


stress 


Cloth, 70 pages. $1.60. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y 

The author prefaces the account of an experi- 
schools of New York 


ment in the clementary 
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One of Seven... 


The above illustration shows one of seven installations of 
HORN ACCORDION FOLDING BLEACHERS in 
new schools recently completed by Bley & Lyman, the 
well-known School Architects of Buffalo, New York. 


Write for literature on this new telescoping* type folding 
bleacher which embodies strength, beauty, and ease of 


operation. 


*NOTE—The telescoping principle was originated and patented by HORN. 


Horn Folding Partition Co., 


City with quotations of conflicting opinions and 
the statement that only about two university 
theses have been devoted to this problem. As a 
result of the experiment reported by Dr. Di 
Napoli, the experimenters think that compulsory 
homework should be abolished in favor of volun- 
tary homework. 

Near and Far 

By Nila Banton Smith. Cloth, 320 pages. Price, 
76 cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, 
_ a 

This reader for the third grade introduces so- 
cial science topics, poems, and stories on home- 
life topics of interest to children, nature study, 
travel, history and even a few fanciful stories 
and fairy tales. Its purpose is to make reading an 
integral part of all school activities so that in- 
terest in and love of reading will grow naturally 
and the acquiring of skills will be well motivated. 

The book gives evidence that the authors have 
applied to it all the scientific tests which make 
the subject matter and the vocabulary well suited 
to the third grade. The illustrations are bright, 
fine in color, and full of child interest. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why the author has not made 
clear that the “Luck Boat of Lake Geneva” is 
purely imaginary and superstitious 
Our Country From the Air 

By Edna E. Eisen. Cloth, 211 pages. Price, 
$1.20. Published by Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

This book, which serves as a supplementary 
text to the study of geography, takes the stu- 
dents for a ride in an airplane and shows him how 
the country looks from the air. Over one hundred 
full-page magnificant airplane views are provided, 
including the leading cities, and farms, forests, 
plains, mountains, rivers, and harbors. An illumi- 
nating text accompanies the illustrations 
The Sexton Cook Book 

Edited by Anna E. Boller. Cloth, 442 pp., illus 
trated. $2.50. John Sexton & Co., Chicago, III. 

Here is a valuable book for all those who pre- 
pare food in quantity. School and convent culi- 
nary departments will certainly want a copy. It 
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Fort Dodge, lowa 


contains more than 1,000 recipes in 19 sections. 
The recipes have been collected from expert cooks 
throughout the country over a period of 11 years 
and edited by a past president of the American 
Dietetic Association. 


PUBLICATIONS 

How to Drive 

Prepared by Prof. Amos E. Neyhart, in co-operation 
with Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin, Mrs. M. G. Martinez, 
and Mr. W. L. Robinson. Paper, 99 pages. Published by 
the safety and traffic department of the American Auto 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C 

This is the fifth in the Sportsmanlike Driving Series 
on Traffic, Safety, and Driving. The booklet is the result 
of five years’ development and is intended for use in the 
high schools 
Reporting Current Income and Expenditures 

Prepared by A. Robert Seass. Bulletin No. 10, August 
1937, of the Financial Advisory Service, of the American 
Council on Education Studies, 744 Jackson Place, Wash 
ington, D. C 

The present study of college financial procedures deals 
with the preparation of the statement of current income 
and the statement of current expenditures in such a way 
as to give maximum aid to those having an administrative 
or general interest in the operations of the institution 
The recommendations made may be looked upon as 
representing the consensus of opinion of the best thought 
of college financial officers in the country. Educational 
institutions should use the statements of the national com 
mittee as models, modifying them whenever necessary to 
meet the local situation. 
Plutarch’s Lives 

By Grace V. Curl. Cloth, viii-376 pp. Price, 96 cents 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass 

The author has skillfully retold in abbreviated and 
simplified form the story of 29 Greek and Roman heroes 


Plutarch’s Lives are still the most accurate, the most ir 
formative, and the most valuable pictures of Greek and 
Roman life and culture. The separation of the Greek and 
Roman lives into separate parts of the book permits the 


reader to get a better understanding of the chronologica 
sequence of the leaders of the two great nations. In a 
few spots the story should have been toned down a bit 
Levels of Training and Training Requirements for 

Teachers in 186 School Systems 

Paper, 26 pages. Circular No. 8, 1937. Issued by thi 
Educational Research Service of the National Educationa 
Association, Washington, D. C 
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While they last — several thousand five 
row high grade portable steel bleachers. 


Suitable for football and baseball fields. 


Indoors, outdoors. 
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The growing popularity of salary schedules which re 


ward added years of collegiate education with added 
salary seems to reflect the opinion that there is a direct 
relationship between level of training and value of teach- 


ing service. 


The present study of training requirements in 186 cities 
of the country takes up (1) levels of training according 
to city size and school level, (2) levels of training 
according to geographical region, (3) levels of training 


according to type of salary schedule, (4) training re 
quirements for new appointees 


The study reveals that slightly more than one half of 
the teachers in the 126 systems of 30,000 (and over) 
population included in the summary have completed four 
years or more of professional training. The per cent of 


teachers having completed four years or more of train 


ing is higher in the western and midwestern than in the 
eastern cities repre sented The differences in levels of 
training are relatively small between cities above 100,000 


and cities of 30,000 to 100,000 represented in the study 
In the case of new appointees, the training require 


ments indicate higher levels than were shown in a similar 
study made in 1931. More than a third of the systems 


require four years of training as prerequisite tor ap 
pointment to a teaching position in the elementary schools 


How Adults Read 


By Guy Thomas Buswell. Paper, 158 pages. Price, 


$1.50. University of Chicago, Chicago, Il 


This scientific study of one thousand adults was carried 
on in the Psychological Laboratory of the University of 
Chicago, and sought to analyze the reading techniques 
of the subjects studied, their eye movements, oral-reading 
ability, intelligence, relation of visual defects to reading, 


etc. Finally, a series of training experiments was carried 


ym to determine how the reading of adults might be im 


proved by exercise. The study showed that comparatively 


few factors are involved in skillful reading, that adult 


reading ability is lower than is usually believed, and that 
adult education must consider and remedy defects in 


students if it is to succeed 
Education and Social Trends 

By Raleigh Schorling and Howard Y. McClusky. Cloth 
152 pages. Price, $1.32. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. ¥ 


While the authors of this study declare that they take 


no sides and advocate no economic or educational creed 


they clearly see the loss of the influence of the home and 
of the church for providing a well-rounded education and 
overcoming some of the worst social difficulties of the 
day. It is a pity that they recommend various useful 
educational reforms but do not attack the difficulty at its 


source 
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New Model Ampro 


For auditorium seating up to 3000, this new model L’’ 16 mm 
Sound-on-Film Amprosound delivers clear, rich undistorted tone 
and theatre-quality brilliant illumination. Remarkably flexible. 
When projector is being used for silent films, the accompanying 
Amplifier and Speaker may be used separately to provide micro 
phone talk and entertainment Entirely portable—two compact 
cases contain everything 
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(Continued from page 56) 


the desire for her opinion ceased the moment 
the teacher had been formally made a super- 
visor. This was not due to anything inherently 
vicious in teachers but to something inherently 
wrong with the aspect of supervision which 
has to do with administration. This something 
is the fact that the supervisor has direct in- 
fluence in the matters of salary and tenure. 
Such power in the possession of anyone work- 
ing within the school system is, figuratively 
speaking, cancerous and will, depending upon 
the degree that it is permitted to operate, 
destroy all true supervision and in turn all 
true education. 

What we have said above is not new; it has 
long been recognized by leaders in education. 
Autocracy when properly defined is a system 
which destroys intellectual and _ spiritual 
growth of education, which is one with 
growth. Democracy, on the other hand, is but 
a name for a social situation which promotes 
mental and spiritual development. Can we 
make the educational situation fully demo- 
cratic? Quite obviously it cannot be done under 
the present concept of school administration. 
But this concept is not the only one possible 
Our cue to the proper concept of school ad- 
ministration lies in the principle of democracy 
In the following paragraphs we shall attempt 
to suggest in the rough the main features of 
a democratically administered school system 

The year is 2137. Democracy is much better 
understood than it was 200 years earlier and is 
fully utilized in the process of bringing forth an 
age which in turn is to profit from its power in 
the building of mind and society. Zenith is a 
town of 50,000 inhabitants. Its teachers are well 
organized and elect members of their group to 
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an executive council. This council, or committees 
appointed by it, elects a superintendent of schools 
who is responsible directly to the council and 
indirectly to the teachers. Principals and super- 
visors are appointed in a similar manner. Their 
relations to teachers and other administrative 
officers are defined by the council which is at all 
times responsible to the teaching body. The coun 
cil deals directly with the board of education. It 
does not, of course, set salaries, determine length 
of school year, or employ janitors. These are 
community matters. But it does have full power 
in all matters directly affecting education 

The superintendent of schools of Zenith ap 
points beginning teachers. All beginning teachers 
in Zenith possess professional training equivalent 
to that represented by the current standard of a 
master’s degree. They do not assume full re 
sponsibility for a classroom during the first three 
years but serve as aids to the regular staff mem- 
bers. At the close of each school year a com- 
mittee selected from those with whom the begin 
ner has worked, is appointed to recommend to 
the council the continuance or dismissal of the 
novice. During the fourth and fifth years the 
teacher assumes full responsibility for a class- 
room under special supervisory assistance. At the 
end of the fifth year a committee of teachers is 
appointed to recommend permanent appointment 
or dismissal of the teacher from service 

Once a teacher has been permanently appointed 
to service he can be removed from the system 
only by the teachers of that system. Any teacher 
may initiate proceedings for the removal of 
another by obtaining the signature of ten 
colleagues to a request that a committee be ap 
pointed to investigate signed charges of incom- 
petence, inadaptability to the local system, or im 
morality. The same procedure is necessary for the 
removal of a principal, supervisor, or superin 
tendent of schools. If the committee substantiates 
the charges made by the signers, a final jury 
consisting of the council and five additional mem 
bers of the staff appointed by the council acts 
with final power. 

The removal of a teacher from the schools of 
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Zenith does not remove him from the profession 
In nearly all instances teachers removed from a 
given system of schools are recommended to 
remain in the profession. The ability of each teacher 
so removed is carefully studied by the final jury 
of the school system in question. If the cause of 
removal is inadaptability to the system, the 
teacher is recommended to continue in the profes- 
sion and frequently definitely recommended to 
the superintendent of another system. This is 
usually the case when the teacher’s difficulties are 
due to some unusual characteristic of the com- 
munity. One whose religious or political faith is 
such as to cause «rouble in one system of schools 
but whose professional ability is unquestioned 
is recommended to remain in the _ profession 
though removed from the system under con 
sideration 

Once a teacher is removed from the schools of 
Zenith on the charge of incompetence or im- 
morality the case gees to the state teachers’ 
council of the state in which Zenith is located. 
Such a teacher is then placed upon a waiting list 
or definitely removed from the profession of 
teaching. 

The superintendent of schools has no voice in 
the discharge of teachers. He deals directly with 
the board of education in all other matters such 
as the preparation of the budget, janitors, sup- 
plies, etc. He may counsel but he has no voice 
in the selection of textbooks. Books are selected 
by a committee of the teachers who will use 
them. Adoptions of textbooks must have the ap- 
proval of the council and the board of educa- 
tion. In Zenith the superintendent of schools 
must make a monthly report to the council of 
teachers. As in the case of any teacher he is 
subject to removal from office upon a month’s 
notice by the council 

It is obvious that in the foregoing paragraphs 
no attempt has been made to work out the 
details of a democratic school system. This is a 
problem which would involve many minds work- 
ing together long hours in conference. We are 
also overlooking the present legal aspect as de- 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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The year rings of a tree form 
the pores in floors. Seal them 
against the penetration of 
moisture, grit and dirt with 
PYRA-SEAL 


Here is a typical example of what PYRA- 
SEAL can do for your gymnasium floors. 


After eight years of hard wear and rough usage, 
classrooms, offices, clinics, kindergartens and gym- 
nasiums in the Oklahoma City School system can 
still “take it” . . for PYRA-SEAL has done its job 
well, and many years are being added to the life 
span of these floors. 

Classen High School Director of Athletics says: 


“This floor was finished 
with PYRA-SEAL, and af 


ter three years of constant 




























use for basketball and 


gymnasium purposes is 


1931 
ppt still in excellent condi- 
tion. This floor shines 
rie* 
yaver® like it had been waxed, 


but is not slippery. It 
does not scratch or 
crack. It has the wear- 
ing qualities of temp- 
ered steel yet is resili 
ent and tough. PY 
RA-SEAI proved 


itself so well on 


ieee 


or ee panne os} our floor that we 
have used it as a 
finish for lockers 
and brick work 
in the halls with 
4 wonderful suc- 


cess.” 
phat 


bw 
Classen High School 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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NEW YORK 


DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 
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We make ‘em 





- +» “TOUGH” — to stand up under a battery 
of constant, hard usage! 


--- “TOUGH” — for you to find any better 
than APSCO makes! 


When experts designed and built APSCO CUT- 
TERS — they made a champion . . . a swift, 
smooth-running winner with powerful C-U-T- 
T-I-N-G performance. 


Here’s why APSCO CUT- 
TERS beat them all! 
Notice the keen, knife- 
like edges! See the LOWER 
concave side of the “tooth” 
— extra roominess for shav- 
ings! Observe the UPPER 
side — a BEVEL that termi- 
nates in the C-U-T-T-I-N-G 
edges of APSCO CUTTERS! 


KNIFELEKE 
EDGE 


You'll find it a “Tough” 
job to find any to equal APS- 
CO CUTTERS! That’s why 
85% of the Schools through- 
out the United States have 
standardized on APSCO Au- 
tomatic Pencil Sharpeners 
— the ONLY ones in which 
APSCO CUTTERS are used. 


ONLY APSCO CUTTERS APPROACH THE IDEAL OF A 
KNIFE LIKE EDGE COMBINED WITH GREAT DURABILITY 


ee 


¥ Write ete, £3 


te, 


Fey ¥ " AQ ; 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UNrversa 
16MM SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


The advanced Universal 


has won the approval of 





users in every field. This ruggedly con- 
structed projector embodies all latest 
features. Throws brilliant image to de- 
sired screen size. True tone quality. Am- 
plification for large or small audiences. 
Compactly portable in carrying case. 
Universal is low in first cost. Econom- 


ical upkeep. 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


SOUND PROJECTOR 

750-Watt projector lamp. Brilliant pictures. For 
all size reels. Heavy duty construction. Easy, 
simple operation. Trained operator not neces- 
sary. Adjustments quickly accessible. For sound 
or silent films. Full draft ventilation. Central 
oiling. Bausch & Lomb sound optical unit. Un- 
derwriter approved. Easy on film. 


AMPLIFIER 


Power for large or small groups. Phono 












or Microphone outlet. Tone-control. 
Volume control. Connection arranged so 


that error in operation is impossible. 
SPEAKER 

Dynamic Type. 12-inch cone. 
Special voice balance. 50 ft. voice 
line. Speaker in amplifier case 


for carrying. 


MAY BE 
PURCHASED 
ON THE 


UNIVERSAL 
BUDGET 
PLAN 


Universal Sound Projector 
Division of 
Sentry Safety Control Corp. 


1917 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


(SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSEESESEESESESES ESTEE EEE EE EeEeeEee 
Please send me information on your 16MM Sound 

Projector. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


city STATE 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
TOMORROW 


(Concluded from page 90) 

fined by school law. It would no longer be the 
duty of the board of education to appoint a 
superintendent of schools who is in effect a 
member of the board of education. Laws are 
human instruments and can be changed when 
the need justifies change. A revolutionary change 
in school administration, as suggested, cannot be 
brought about in a day. But such a change must 
be made if education is to make real progress 
in the future. We have worked out a large body 
of techniques on a wrong basic principle and, if 
progress is to continue, this principle must give 
way to one which is correct from the standpoint 
of that concept which identifies education with 
growth. 


A SCHOOL PLANNED FOR 
ENLARGEMENT 


(Concluded from page 47) 
folding partition, which permits the use of 
the rooms as an assembly hall. 

The nine classrooms are each 33 by 22 ft. 
in size with 12-foot ceilings. The walls are 
lathed with metal lath and plastered. The ceil- 
ings of all rooms and corridors are covered 
with acoustic tile in natural color. All interior 
woodwork throughout the building is plain 
red oak, stained in a pleasant school brown. 
The floors are of northern hard maple. 

Each classroom contains two storage closets, 
giving the classroom teacher plenty of 
storage space. The rooms are equipped with 
approximately 40 running feet of blackboard, 
cork tackboards for display work, and addi- 
tional bulletin boards of the same material. 
The wardrobes in each classroom take the 
place of lockers. The face of the wardrobes 
is covered with blackboard slate. Each room 
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floor. Each toilet has a red quarry-tile floor, 
The boys’ room located over the heating 
cellar, has a concrete slab supporting the en- 
tire floor. 

The cost of constructing the building was 
$47,481.51, and the total cost, including archi- 
tectural and legal fees, was $51,319.71, of 
which the Federal Government paid $21,273. 


SAFETY FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

Nation-wide interest in the development and 
application of safety measures for the prevention 
of explosions in schoolhouses and other public 
institutions has resulted from the New London, 
Texas, school disaster, according to a statement of 
Dr. David J. Price, chief of Chemical Engineering 
Research of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Speaking recently at the Annual National 
Safety Congress in Kansas City, Mo., Dr. Price 
pointed out that “one of the important develop- 
ments from the Texas school: explosion is the 
need for inspection and supervision of rural- 
school buildings during construction and before 
occupancy. This inspection must include the heat- 
ing and lighting equipment and similar installa- 
tions from the standpoint of safety before school 
children are allowed to occupy the building.” 
Dr. Price recommends that these inspections 
be made once each month by a group consisting 
of a member of the teaching staff, the building 
custodian, and a member of the local fire de- 
partment. 

In order to guard against any future disaster 
of this kind, Dr. Price recommends: (1) the im- 
mediate inspection of basements and unoccupied 
spaces under classrooms and the removal of 
combustible materials from these spaces; (2) 
the proper supervision of construction plans for 
new buildings or improvements and additions to 
existing buildings with respect to safe occupancy; 
(3) the installation of heating and lighting equip- 
ment and appliances by properly trained work- 
men in compliance with standard installation 






Second Floor Plan, George Washington Feaser Grade 
School, Middletown, Pennsylvania. 


is equipped with an electric clock. A heavy- 
duty type of hardware is used throughout the 
entire building. 

The corridors which are 8 ft. wide, run east 
and west, with classrooms on each side receiv- 
ing their light from either the north or the 
south. There are two stairways of fireproof 
construction, so located that no classroom is 
more than 50 ft. from a stair. The first floor 
contains five exits, permitting the building to 
be emptied in case of emergency, in a very 
short time. The floors of the corridors are 
covered with battleship linoleum. 

The building is equipped with a complete 
emergency lighting system, electric call bells, 
and fire alarm. The fire-alarm system is a 
class A, closed circuit of the constant electric 
supervised type. 

The boys’ toilet room is located on the first 
floor and the girls’ toilet room on the second 


codes; (4) removal of schoolwork involving fire 
or explosion hazards from underneath or close 
to recitation rooms; (5) inspection and super- 
vision of rural schools as good as that given to 
city schools; (6) regular fire drills under the 
supervision of qualified authorities 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


¢ Janesville, Wis. The school board has begun 
plans for a school-building program, to include 
four projects, and to cost approximately $850,000. 

¢ Green Bay, Wis. The board of education has 
taken steps toward the construction of a new 
junior high school, to cost approximately $600,- 
000 

@ Ferndale, Pa. The school board has received a 
federal grant of 45 per cent, to be applied toward 
the construction of a high school, to cost $229,814. 

¢ Richmond, Ind. The school board has re- 
ceived a federal grant of $257,727, to be applied 
toward the construction of a high school, to cost 
$597,727. 
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UNIVERSAL FOLD-A-WAY STANDS 


Modern gymnasiums should include modern seating...safe... 
Universal stands meet these re- 
They are properly designed with strength where 
needed, yet they are light and easy to operate. 
perly counterbalanced, with hinging at one point, these lift- % 
up stands embody the best possible design. They cannot jam 
or bind...they are compact when folded...they are rigid and 
firm when open...and having fewer working parts they are 


comfortable...attractive. 
quirements. 


more economical to maintain. 


from the best selected materials and will give years of satis- 


factory service. 
gation on your part? 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 


P. O. Box 335 





SCHOOL BOARDS VS. P.T.A. 


(Continued from page 21) 


the inside? No, not when their real job is 
“running” the school. That is a big enough 
job for any one man or woman interested 
in education. Should the board of educa- 
tion set up machinery so that the P.T.A. 
be taken into the confidence of the 


may 
board meetings? Many boards have done 
this with success. Committees from the 


P.T.A. “listen-in’” on board meetings and 
report back to the association. Joint 
picnics, social affairs and get-togethers add 
to mutual understanding. 

But let it be understood that while both 
the board and the P.T.A. each have their 
definite .fields of usefulness in the scheme 
of education, it is a different field in 
each case. The board can never be 
a P.T.A. The P.T.A. can never be a 
board of education. They may be com- 
plementary organizations each with its 
own responsibilities. But the responsibility, 
of the board is a mandated official respon- 
sibility, the responsibility of the P.T.A. an 
unofficial friendly advisory participation. 

What about the position of the school 
superintendent in this relationship? The in- 
experienced school executive confronted 
with a desire to interpret the board and 
keep the support of the P.T.A. is apt to 
stride his educational horse and ride off in 
two directions at the same time. 


Universal stands are made 


May we send you full details without obli- 
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SAFE - ECONOMICAL - NEW 


EVANS 


“Vanishing 


Door” 


WARDROBE 


Style X 


Because pro- 


with 
either ‘*‘Floor’’ 


equipped 


type (as illus- 
trated) or “‘Jamb” 
type hinges. This 
is Style P ward- 
robe if made with 
flush doors. 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. 


Plaster back, ends and ceiling. No partitions, 
but with mullions between pairs of doors. 
Blackboards if required. Five-shelf bookcase 
instead of clothing equipment at no extra 
charge when desired. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the 
knockdown, with all woodwork cut to size, 
and only need to be nailed in place. The 
hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The entire cost of installation 
is small. 


We make many other styles of school wardrobes 





Send for your copy. 


W. L. EVANS co. 


WASHINGTON, 


fully illustrated and described in Catalog ~ ? 


INDIANA, ° ; ° 





The Superintendent’s Difficult Job 

The superintendent of schools is the ex- 
ecutive agent for the board, whose duty 
it is to carry out board policies and plans. 


an 


exes 





Individual members of the P.T.A. take 
an active interest in special school proj- 


ects. Thus, a group of mothers help in 
the preparation of costumes for school 
dramatics. 


W hen the policies a the board of edu- 
cation conflict with the plans of any out- 
side organization, he has no choice as to 
his actions. He has one master only and 
that is the board of education. His duty 
is to interpret board action insofar as he 
is directed so to do, to co-operate with any 
agency that has the good of the school at 
heart, to keep all portions of the public 
informed as to the educational processes 
and ideals and to encourage any group 
whe wish to help the school. But his com- 
plete loyalty is to the board of education. 
Woe betide the inexperienced executive 
who thinks of himself as a leader of com- 
munity affairs with his influence behind 
the workings of the local P.T.A. He may 
find to his dismay that he is working 
against the official body whose duty it is to 
see that the schools are managed for the 
entire community and not for any one 
group, be they ever so powerful or pro- 
gressive. 

The question of the place of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in school affairs is a 
difficult one to decide and the leaders of 
every local association must face the facts 
frankly. Some school boards have expressed 
opposition to the P.T.A. on the ground thet 
its main function seems to be interfering 
with the duly planned policies of the board. 
There are doubtless many local associations 
who do not understand their work lies 
not so much in directing school policy as 
in assisting the board of education along 
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Vacuum 


Cleaning Everywhere... 


Now, even the smallest 
schools and the most remote 
points in the larger schools 
can have the advantages of a 
powerful vacuum and the 
Spencer Method of cleaning. 


One man can go anywhere 
with the Spencer Portable, 
clean any surface from wood 
and cement to carpets and 
composition floors, and do 


ENTRAL AND 


lines where the baard is powerless of it- 
self to go. There are associations, too, whose 
main policy seems to be one of snoopiness 
and which take delight in thwarting the 
board as often as possible. Others give 
themselves over to trivial affairs which keep 
the community in more or less of an uproar 
of petty gossip until the energy of school 
officials is expended on questions that may 
well be left to the school executive alone. 
Others there are which interfere in the 
internal affairs of the school, or lend them- 
selves to petty politics, or harass the school 
superintendent and make life miserable for 
the teachers. They are in the minority but 
they work havoc in some communities. 
School boards need the help of the 


better cleaning in less time. 
Spencer Systems, in use in 
more than 1500 schools, have 
proven a thoroughness, long 
life and low cost of oper- 
ation under all conditions. 


Let our representative show 


you some Spencer Central 
Systems in your vicinity or 
demonstrate a Spencer Port- 


able in your school. 


THE SPENCER 
rwORretN & 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 





Parent-Teacher Association. The board that 
is too conservative may be brought into 
more progressive practices by a tactful 
P.T.A. The board that is too dictatorial 
may need a leavening of democracy and 
suggestions from a helpful P.T.A. The 
board that is out of touch with a progres- 
sive community needs a little gentle prod- 
ding. 

There are problems outside the official 
jurisdiction of the board that are plainly 
within the province of the parent-teacher 
group. Transportation of the children to 
museums and outside activities when the 
school has no bus system, helpful in charity 
prospects for the under privileged, home- 
room leadership at the school, helping the 
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general morale of an overworked faculty, 
providing the teachers of the school with 
a sense of social companionship with the 
community —these are all projects for 
the association. 

The P.T.A. may lead the community in cultural 
projects, by open forums for discussion, by bring- 
ing in leaders who are conversant with the new 
fields with which education has had to concern 
itself, by studying the trends of education, by 
gathering statistics on nursery schools and on 
movements in adult education, by bringing to the 
community child psychologists, safety experts, and 
cafeteria authorities. 

The association may aid the board of education 
by helping formulate public opinion when new 
building programs are needed, by taking a proper 
part in the public-school relations program with 
visiting days, by informing themselves of the re- 
cent trends in education. 

Beyond many of these things, the P.T.A. can- 
not go. With what it attempts, it must use tact 
and understanding. Determination of the official 
policy of the school is the duty of the board of 
education and interference by the Parent-Teacher 
Association is unwarranted and will ultimately 
bring disaster to the schools and the community. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


(Concluded from page 22) 

life to the improvement of his school system and 
of smaller schools in general, which means that 
he must have an awareness of the problems of 
smaller schools and of his own school in particular. 
To tackle the job will require professional courage. 
Financial problems may seem _ insurmountable, 
the best teachers tnay migrate to city systems, 
the conservatism of the community may stand in 
the way of an improved educational program, 
and board members may be inexperienced and 
sometimes narrow in their views. Yet, in spite 
of these difficulties the superintendent who has 
a purpose in life, who has ability and tact and a 
determination to see the job through, will make 
progress in giving to the small community the 
type of education that is needed today and will 
be needed in the future for the preservation of a 
democratic society. 


MR. MAURICE P. FLICKINGER 
(Concluded from page 27) 

of children from outlying districts are being trans- 

ported to and from Bakersfield schools each day, 

in modern school busses, equipped with all safety 

devices. 

Mr. Flickinger was educated at Park College, 
Kansas City, Missouri, receiving his earlier train 
ing in the state of Pennsylvania. He is a firm 
believer in adequate educational opportunities for 
all children, with especial emphasis on the three 
R’s and on vocational training for those interested 
in this type of development. Elementary classes 
in manual training and home economics begin 
in the sixth grades of the Bakersfield schools, and 
continue through the high school and _ junior 
college. 

Mr. Flickinger is an active church member and 
a leader in civic organizations, and is recognized 
as an outstanding citizen of this section of 
California. 


MR. SUPERVISOR QUESTIONS 
HIMSELF 


(Continued from page 38) 

ment sheets. During the past four or five years 
we have built whole supervisory programs around 
such sheets. They are diagnostic and have refer- 
ences to each question 

Do I arrange for a program of inter-visitation 
among our teachers? Each teacher has half a 
day each month for purposeful visitation. These 
visits are arranged so that the teacher knows 
specifically just what she is going to see when she 
visits. 


Do I arrange sheets of reference reading ma- 
terial to fit the needs of the teachers? I have a few 
general bibliographies, but usually I use refer- 
ence reading material to fit the need of particular 
teachers. 

Every supervisor must be a good supervisor. I 
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MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS Students | 






Have 


The A-S-E Lockers in the Mt. Vernon Township High School at 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, are the standard single-tier type. They have 
been recessed in the wall, thus conserving corridor space without 


sacrificing capacity. 


Sturdily built to stand years of hard use, A-S-E Lockers success- 
The appearance of A-S-E Lockers 


fully pass the ‘“‘student test.”” 


is attractive in every detail, harmonizing with the architectural 


design. 


eliminates the annoyances frequently experienced with ordinary 


lockers. 


There is an A-S-E Locker to meet every school requirement. Write 
for complete catalog or ask to have an A-S-E engineer suggest the 


type of locker best suited for your needs. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


613 JOHN STREET 





have endeavored to be skillful in diagnosing teach- 
ing difficulties and in finding remedial measures. 
I have tried to be kind, loyal, friendly, courteous, 
open-minded, fair, tactful, and have patience with 
all. I have tried to keep my integrity beyond 
reproach by being sincere, honest, reliable, firm, 
and to possess self-control and poise. I have 
studied that I might be familiar with the best 
theory and practice of teaching, and have known 
intimately the worth-while researches and studies 
in education. In addition to my professional 
preparation, I have tried to broaden my horizon 
in other fields 

I have tried to observe the policy that super- 
vision must be democratic, and that the individ- 
uality of the teacher must be recognized and re 
spected. I have endeavored to unify my super- 
vision with the boys and girls as the center. By 
improving the teacher and her teaching acts, I 
have thereby improved and helped the boys and 
girls. I have considered myself and my work as 
a service agency to teachers and teaching. I have 
given credit to teachers when due them and have 
not taken it for myself. Lastly, I have tried to 
have a basis of common knowledge and common 
point of view concerning the school situation 
and the conditions under which our teachers are 
working 

I have good 


tried to be a supervisor 


BETHEL TOWNSHIP 
TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from page 40) 


differences were accounted for as follows 
(1) Some busses were left at the building 
during the day. (2) Routes 4 and 5 were 


reorganized to compensate for population 


shifts. (3) Every route, except 3 and 9, were 
iltered during the year. (4) An estimated 
2,400 miles of extracurricular tours were a 


part of the speedometer mileage 





A-S-E LOCKERS 


The quiet, easy operation of these outstanding lockers = 
CLEAN, Neat, Attractive Looking Washrooms by the Use of 


There is no obligation. 


AURORA, 
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SOLAR WASTE RECEPTACLES 
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ILLINOIS 















The large single top makes it easy to dispose of waste 
from a small scrap of paper to a newspaper or linen towel. 
. . - Solars have a fascination that never wears off .. . 
invite use. 

Many schools use them in corridors, toilets, laboratories, 
wash rooms and elsewhere. 

The cost is moderate. A variety of sizes and finishes to 
harmonize with the surroundings. 


Send today for the interesting booklet and attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
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Wa sh rooms 


Self-closing Receptacles 


They are odorless and always closed. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


TABLE VII. Transportation Cost Indices tor Bethel Township Schools for 1936-1937 

Cost per 

Route Total Cost per Pupil Cost per Mile Loaded 
Vo Cost Pupils Per Year Per Day Loaded Total Pupil Mileage 

l $528.84 50 $10.58 $ .059 $ .240 $ .147 $ .0048 

2 499.08 34 14.58 081 .126 .098 0037 

3 687.43 55 12.50 070 312 .216 .0057 

4 613.48 42 14.59 O81 161 146 0038 

5 604.77 34 17.78 099 343 137 0101 

6 544.92 45 12.15 067 143 105 0032 

7 570.70 49 11.65 065 323 181 0066 

8 574.59 $5 16.41 091 194 135 0055 

y 557.19 44 12.68 070 574 216 O131 

{verage $575.67 43 $13.35 $ .074 $ .220 $ .146 $ .0057 

Many schemes for arriving at index figures of the total transportation costs, and these 


for reporting transportation costs have been 
advanced. Table VII shows five such indices. 

Since the function of school transportation 
is to get pupils from their homes to the 
school and back again, the prime considera- 
tion, assuming safety and convenience, is to 
perform this service as economically as pos- 
sible. Our district has been interested in main- 
taining service at the lowest cost consistent 
with safety and convenience. The most 
sensible index then appears to be the cost 
per pupil transported 

An analysis of Table V shows that the 
largest item was the personal service, 
which remains relatively constant regardless 
of miles traversed, pupils carried, or owner- 
ship of equipment. The items of depreciation 
and interest on the investment were second 
in amount and subject to the greatest varia- 
tion. These items likewise are not direct func- 
tions of either mileage or load. Viewed from 
this angle, new busses are considerably more 
expensive to operate 

Further analysis reveals that supplies and 
materials together constituted only 17 per cent 


cost 


alone are affected largely by mileage. Even 
here, barring overloading, the number of 
pupils transported is hardly a factor. 

It is evident that small busses are the least 
economical to operate from the per-pupil-cost 
standpoint, and should be used only where the 
sparseness of population or the condition of 
the roads make the use of large busses im- 
practical. 


From the discussion above it follows that 
since the variables of mileage affects ma- 
terially only 17 per cent of the total costs, 


the indices involving the mileage factor are 
valuable only insofar as they indicate the ef- 
ficiency as pertains to the use of this 17 per 
cent. Most certainly, they do not offer a 
atisfactory index as to the efficiency of in- 
lividual busses, or even of the system as a 
whole. These figures also challenge the policy 
of basing school transportation contracts on 
the mileage factor. The policy is sound, how- 
ever, if the proper weight is given the mileage 
factor. The policy of allowing a contractor 
double pay for driving two routes is likewise 
hallenged 
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FILMOSOUND 138 
PROJECTOR ge» 


f 






improved for 
School Use 





Now Built in Two-case 
and Single-case Models 


@ The new, improved Filmosound Model 
138 sound-on-film projectors now offer 
added features particularly appreciated by 
educators: 


(1) Reverse, to permit running the film 
backward to repeat a scene. 

(2) Clutch, for still projection for pro- 
longed study of a single film frame. 

(3) Silent (16) as well as sound (24) 
film speed. 


Where the projector is to be used in the 
schoolroom with the audience, rather than 
in a booth, the new two-case model (pic- 
tured) is ideal. The blimp case which 
houses projector and amplifier effectively 
silences the projector mechanism. 


Qualities which have made Filmosounds 
the choice of most industrial 16 mm. sound 
film users ... their choice after exhaustive 
comparative tests in thoroughly equipped 
laboratories... recommend Filmosounds 
as best meeting schools’ requirements. In 
picture quality, in sound reproduction, in 
ease of operation and of maintenance, in 
film protection, and in lasting depend- 
ability, you'll get the most for your money 
in a Filmosound. Mail the coupon for 
complete information. 


“NEW HORIZONS,” a recently published 
booklet, will familiarize you thoroughly 
with the new teaching tool, the educa- 
tional motion picture . .. with its nature, 
its applications, its values, the technique 
of using it effectively, and the experiences 
of educators who are using it. Send the 
coupon for your free copy. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, New York, 
Hollywood, London. Est. 1907. 






‘“‘NEW HORIZONS” 
Write for a Copy 







BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Please mail: ( ) “New Horizons”; ( ) Complete 
information on new Filmosound Projectors. 


Name 
Position 
School 
iddress 
City St.cte 


ASBJ 11-37 


BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEAKERS 


He tells old wives’ tales appropriate to the case. 


lt Worked! 


A naturalist had gone to Africa to collect 
specimens, and he went about unarmed. One day, 
while trekking through the jungle, he encountered 
a ferocious-looking lion. He gazed at it steadily, 
murmured a few words, and the beast slunk 
away. 

Five minutes later he encountered another brute, 
eand repeated his procedure with success. 

On his return home he told this story to 
friends. It was received skeptically. 

“But tell me,” asked one of his listeners, “what 
where the words you spoke that made those lions 
run away?” 

“Oh,” said the naturalist, ‘I merely murmured 
to them, ‘You'll be expected to say a few words 
after dinner.’ ” 


Storage Problem 


Old gentleman (seeing the small colored boy 
was having some trouble in getting away with 
the large melon he was trying to eat): Too much 
melon, isn’t it, Rastus? 

Small colored boy: No, suh, boss; not enough 
niggah.— The Open Road. 


SCHOOLROOM HUMOR 


Oh Yeah! 


A pupil was having trouble with punctuation 
and was being called down by the teacher. 

“Never mind, sonny,” said a sympathetic school 
visitor, “it’s foolish to bother about commas. 
They don’t amount to much anyway.” 

“Don’t they?” retorted the teacher, turning 
to the president. Then she called one of the pupils 
to the board and ordered him to write this sen- 
tence: “The president of the board says the 
teacher is a fool.” 

“Now,” she continued, “put a comma after 
‘board’ and another after ‘teacher.’ ’’ — Exchange. 


Spicy 
Teacher: Can anyone tell me what happened 
after Napoleon mustered his army ? 
Pupil: Yes, sir, he peppered the enemy and 
took the citadel by assault. 
Teacher: Sit down, my lad. I'll have no sauce 
from you.— Vancouver Province 


One Way 
Freshman: Some upper classman was just tell 
ing me that we are to have a new concrete 
stadium next fall. 
Sophomore: Yes, the alumni have at last de 
Pathfinder 


cided to use their heads. 





His Trouble 
A lady visiting an institution for backward 
boys asked an overgrown lad how he was pro- 
gressing in arithmetic. Said the boy: “I done 
learned to add up the oughts all right, but the 
figgers bother me.” 
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School Ruyers’ News 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 

Confronted with wasteful ceiling stratification 
of warm air in large rooms, which makes it diffi- 
cult to diffuse the air downward and to carry 
warm, fresh air to any considerable distance, 
The Trane Company, of LaCrosse, Wis., has 
solved a difficult heating problem with a new 
projection type of unit heater. This heater con- 
veys the warm air from the upper portions of a 
room, downward to the occupied zone and the 
breathing lines. The new heater is simple, con- 
sisting of a two-row, circular coil, mounted be- 





Top View of the Trane Projection 
Heater. 


tween two circular plates. The upper plate is 
the backbone of the unit and carries the motor. 
The lower provides the opening for the fan. The 
warm air is drawn upward through the coil and 
projected outward and downward from the sides. 
The heater is suitable for use in school shops, 
large laboratories, and gymnasiums 


NEW TRADE CATALOGS 

A new recording device, the potentiometer, for 
the measurement and control of temperature, has 
been placed on the market by the Brown In- 
strument Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Brown recording potentiometer and numer 
ous other products of a similar nature are all 
described and illustrated in the new Catalog No 
1102 just issued, which covers the complete 
line of Brown pyrometers — indicating, recording, 
and controlling. 

School authorities may obtain a copy of the 
catalog upon request 


Modern Schools of Wood is the title of a 
bulletin, issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, 364 Stewart Building, Seattle, Wash 

The book suggests types of construction to be 
followed where wood is the most economical 
material. All of the buildings illustrated and de- 
scribed are one story in height. 


Healthful and efficient posture which eliminates 
strains and pressure, is emphasized in the Pea- 
body and Wabash lines of school furniture of- 
fered in the new Catalog No. 38 of the Peabody 
Seating Company at North Manchester, Ind 
School authorities will find the seating plans for 
classrooms prepared by the firm and included in 
the catalog of considerable help 

The Peabody Company has for many years 
manufactured auditorium seating, folding chairs, 
ind other special types of furniture and these are 
all illustrated in the catalog which is available 
upon request 


The new “900 Series” of metal folding chairs 
just announced by the Stewart Iron Works Com 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, offer to schools a new 
chair which is durable, comfortable, safe, and 
quiet 

The “Stewart 900 Series” of chairs may be ob 
tained in a wide range of finishes and upholstery 
combinations which make them adaptable to a 
variety of school uses. Each chair is featured by 
a “perfect posture” back. Complete information 
is available upon request 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


The new “Aquatic” link mat, a rubber floor 
mat for use in school locker rooms, swimming 
pools, and corridors, has just been announced 
by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., 
of Akron, Ohio. é 

The “Aquatic” mat, similar to the all-weather 
mat in appearance, has rounded edges on each 
link, which resists slipping but is not uncom- 
fortable to bare feet. The “Aquatic” mats are 
indestructible in use, quick draining, easy to clean, 
and are available in any combination of colors 
and in different shapes. 


The new “streamline” series of school drinking 
fountains, just placed on ‘the market by the 
Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., are especially adaptable for school use 
because of their rugged design and ease with 
which they can be kept clean. 





New Crane Drinking Fountain 


Three of the new models are known as the 
“Erie” line. They are equipped with two bubblers, 
automatic stream regulators, improved self-closing 
valves, and key stops. The “Ontario” fountain, 
with two bubblers, is similar to the Eric, with the 
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exception of the roll-rim type supported on 
brackets. 

The “Oasis” models are of distinctive design, 
with vitreous china backs. The supply and waste 
fittings are concealed in the housing to improve 
the appearance and eliminate condensation. The 
bubblers in all of these fountains are located 
above the rim to avoid back siphonage. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


November 3-6. New Mexico Educational Association, 
at Albuquerque. D. N. Pope, Santa Fe, secretary. 

November 4. lowa State School-Board Association, at 
Des Moines. Mrs. E.C. Smith, Newton, secretary 

November 4. Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, at Boston, B. J Merriant, Framingham, secretary. 

November 4-6. Illinois University High School Con- 
ference, at Urbana. A. W. Clevenger, Urbana, president. 

November 4-6. lowa State Teachers’ Association, at 
Des Moines. Charles F. Pye, Des Moines, secretary. 

Vovember 4-6. West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation, at Clarksburg. H. J. Hickman, Charleston, secre- 
tary 

November 4-6. Wisconsin Education Association, at 
Milwaukee. O. H. Plenzke, Madison, secretary. 

Vovember 5. Wisconsin Physical Education Society, at 
Milwaukee. Miss Grace Hildreth, Milwaukee, secretary. 

Vovember 5-06. Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at 
Pinet, Topeka, secretary. 

Vovember 8-10. California Teachers’ Association (north 
coast), at Eureka. Shirley A. Perry, Ukiah, secretary 

November 12-14 Arizona Teachers’ Association, at 
Tucson. J. J. Clark, Phoenix, secretary. 

Vovember 12-15. New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Atlantic City. S. C. Strong, West Orange, secre- 
tary 


Lawrence. F. L, 


November 17-20 Missouri Teachers’ Association, at 
St. Louis. Dr. Roscoe V. Cramer, Kansas City, secretary 
November 18-19 Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion, at Wilmington. Mrs. Leila Little, Newark, secretary. 
Vovember 21-24. South Dakota Educational Association, 
at Sioux Falls. N. E. 


.) 


Vovember 23-26 


Steele, Sioux Falls, secretary. 

Virginia Education Association, at 

Richmond. C. J. Heatwole, Richmond, secretary 
November 25-27. National Council of Teachers of Eng- 

lish, at Buffalo, N. Y. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago, IIl., 

secretary 

25-27 Texas Association of Elementary 

Principals and Supervisors, at Houston. Miss Corinne 

Nash, Waco, secretary 

27. Texas State Teachers’ Association, at 


November 


November 25 


9Y 


Hauston. B. B. Cobb, Fort Worth, secretary. 

November 26. Ohio School-Business Officials, at Colum- 
bus. W. V. Drake, Columbus, secretary. 

November 26-27. Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Harold H. 
Metcalf, Oak Park, Ill., secretary. 

November 29—December 1. National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting, at Chicago, Ill. C. S. Marsh, 
Washington, secretary. 

December 3-4. New England Association of College 
and Secondary Schools, at Boston. George S. Miller, Med- 
ford, secretary. 

December 27-29. Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York. David G. Allen, Lake Placid, secre- 
tary. 

December 27-29. Illinois Education Association, at 
Springfield. R. C. Moore, Carlinville, secretary. 

December 27-30. National Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Chicago, Ill. J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, secretary. 

December 27-29. New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals, at Syracuse. Charlotte M. West, 
Mount Kisco, secretary. 

December 27-29. Ohio Education Association, at Co- 
lumbus. W. B. Bliss, Columbus, secretary. 

December 27-29. Pennsylvania Education Association, 
at Harrisburg. Dr. J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg, secre- 
tary. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
American Education Week will be observed 
November 7 to 13, 1937. The general theme of the 
program is Education and Our National Life. 
The program for the week is: 
Sunday, November 7— Can We Educate for 
Peace? 
Monday, November 8- 
Service 
Tuesday, November 9 — Horace Mann Centen- 
nial 
Wednesday, November 10— Our 
Youth Problem 
Thursday, November 11—Schools and the 


Buying Educational 


American 


Constitution 
Friday, November 12—School Open House 
Day 


Saturday. November 13 — Lifelong Learning 

The division of publications of the National 
Education Association has prepared a list of ma- 
terials which is available to teachers who are 
interested in preparing a program for their 
schools. 
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SUPER-CLEANLINESS 


and the 
“CONGENIAL 


ENVIRONMENT” 


The typical “good citizen” is rather 
strong minded about civic cleanliness. 
He will tell you, probably, that of all 
the praiseworthy devices for making 
school a pleasant place, super-cleanliness 


is easily first in importance. 


In the school where walls, floors, fur- 
niture and fixtures are cleaned the 
“Wyandotte Way”, you find alertness 
“and progress: A. plain, timeworn interior 
which has been improved by odorless, 
scientific cleaning, seems to take on new 
self respect and dignity. In the modern 
de-luxe buildings Wyandotte cleanli- 
ness is equally necessary — both for 


Cafeteria Cleanliness 


Wyandotte “Keego” Cleaner gives bright, stain- 
less dishes and glittering glasses. And, in spite of 
even the hardest water, the washing machines are 
free of scale. “Keego” is excellent for all kitchen 


cleaning by hand, too—and pleasant to use. 


sanitation and protection to the large 
capital investment. Expensive wall 
finishes, woodwork and floors must be 
cleaned without harm — and with 
economy of labor and material. 


Sterilizing - Deodorizing 


Dissolve Steri-Chlor in water and make a clear 
sterilizing solution ready instantly for use, as a 
spray or a rinse, to destroy germs and odors. 
Harmless to cloth and colors, metals, brushes, and 
to the human family. Leaves no unpleasant odor. 
Steri-Chlor holds its strength indefinitely in powder 
form. Safe — Sure — Economical. 


Your Wyandotte Dealer, and the Wyandotte 


Service Representative 


in your vicinity are 


glad to co-operate, without obligation to you. 


THE J- B- FORD COMPANY - WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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